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“Tae scope and porpose of this volume, together mith 
he qraeral przaples ot constructon, have bere 
‘explained in the pretace to the mcood volome, to which 
‘ys volame conforms Tn view of the complenty of 
the subject aad the fact Wat ss problems een to be 








the most recast penod, the attention of the reader ut 
‘ireeted to he remake made on sh Comte st the second 
volume (yp 5-7) 


PART I 
THE AGE OF TRANSITION 
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‘THE TRANSITION IN BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


(1, Beyoue the year 1411, when the University of St. 
‘Andrews was founded, the young Scotsman went esther to 
Paris or to Oxford for kus edacation, About 1265 Joho 
Baliol had founded a college at Oxford, and occasionally 
1 student was bold enough “to brave the perils 











iad the greater number dowa 9 142% 
preferred France aa a country tess foreign than England. 
‘At Pans teveral Scotch teachers made some reputation ; 
‘the national distrsctioas would, of course, be no bamer 
to a common understanding, whule Latin was the language 
‘of academuc instruction. ‘The Sfteenth century saw the 
Tie of colleges at Glasgow and Aberdeen, as well as that 
alceady mestiooed at ‘St. Andrews. At the end of the 
fdxteenth century another college (Marchal) was founded 
at Aberdeen, and Edinburgh University came mnto existence 
38) 

“The early coastitutions of these universities followed 
the models of Pans and Louvain The scope of the 
‘teaching and the materiel were, consequently, Ideatical 
‘with those of the later medieval pecod. Ta the time of 
Jame Tl the Faculty of Arts at Glasgow prescribed in 
Logic the works of Aristotle and in Philosophy more 
Asistotle, namely the eight books of physics, the paycho- 
Jogical traatises and some others. The history of the 
stragglas ont of which the Scotch aystem of education 
Sally emerged would cot be im place here. A new scheme 
[Put aut In r6qa prescribed Aristotle's De Avima ws a subject 
for the fourth-year course, bot in 2693 the commissioners 
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of the universities made a vigoroue protest in favour of 
hhome products each univeraty wes directed to produce 
a trantie, and the whole collection of treatises, four in 
‘number, was to be revised and adopted by the commissioners. 
The sehemte nally lapoed, and Scotland resigned the task of 
creation * fortunately it began at the same time to develop, 

‘We have now reached the begincing of the ehteenth 
‘seatury, and wath xt a new era marked by thet most 
evolutionary change, the change from the Latin to the 
vernacular language. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1745) ax 
te first to take this step which at once gave bum a distinct 
position Hutcheson was a puptl of Gerschom Carmichael, 
‘and it would be unfarr to speak of Hutcheson as a self-made 
teacher; he was made by Carmchael and always bore 
the impress of Carmmichae’s teaching both in bis preference 
for ethical subjects and his tendency to move awey from 
the old syste It was Carmichael whe united ini 
tralaing and lus developed thought the old and the new, 
rongh him Scotland was led to oppose Hobbes on 
‘questions of polities and adopt Locke oa ity“ mental 
philosophy“ AU this made for culture, and ft 15 as 
culture that we must estimate the Scotch philosophy of 
this period. Its tradibons kept it close to the best work 
of antiquity; its vitaity enabled st to assimilate what 
‘wan relatively new materiat Hutcheson naturally felt the 
charm of Shaftesbury, for Sbaftesbury's apart was Hellenic 
and his novelty had a classic flavour. in both cases it was 
the bottle rather thas the wine thet was new 

Locke gave to Sertland its method and directed its 
‘thought oa the new psychologral lines. Hutcheson ex- 
phcitly begins from Locks, with the regular machinery of 
external and internal senses; but be is never quite at one 
vwith Locke, and has a vague presentiment that the hnumaa 
understanding is not adequately analysed by the author 
of the Essay. There aze two directions an which this 
disatisaction shows itself Ta dealing with the Under- 
standing, Hutcheson maintatos that there are ideas given 
along with sensations, Delonging indiferently to all. anch 
as duration, extension end number. Further, Hutcheson 
‘thinks the manber of senses ought to be increased: we 
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have « sense of Beauty, a sense of Goodness, and so on. 
‘As peychology this was poor stud, but its histoncal sig- 
Mtcance w consdertbe, "Tue host post seems to bee 
reminiscence of Anstotle; Hutcheson detites to include 
ftmong the elements of the wind not only the senses, but 
‘ho the Aristotelian “ common sense "The second tendeney 
elongs te thet pert of Hutcheson’s nature which produced 
hie dit work, the Ingury rxio the Ongynal of ow Ideas 
of Beauty and Vivo The asthetuc ven was strong in 
Hutcheson ; it accounts for hus dissatisfaction with Locke’ 
azalyse of the understanding and alo for hus own un- 
castgated vaguencst 

In tallong aboot Hutcheson, we are clearly going 
beyond the limtts of psychology im the narrow sense. "The 
profit of so doing counsts 19 the fact that, sooner or later, 
2 developed psychology bas to include those topics. which 
seem, at this stage, to lead a precarious enstence as 
parasites of other subjects. The same remark apples to 
George Turnbull, a Regent im Mansehal College, Aberdeen 
1721-6), who represents the sterner type of mcd, 
Turnbull had learned much from Hutcheson and from 
Shaftesbury, bat he regarded the natural sciences as the 
types of true method aad believed that the stady of mente! 
Philosephy could be conducted most succeeshilly by the 
Method of observatioa and induction . bis turn of mund 
is shown hy Ins rejection of the old word metaphysics, the 
name for formalism 

Turnbull vamshed 1727 from the Scottish academe 
circles In 1739 Hume's ‘Treetue appeared, but sts 
nificance seenis to place tt in another context, and at has 
been discussed already (n 272} _ The true Scottish succession 
wan continued im Thomas Reid, whose lectores were 
attended by Dugald Stewart. During Reid's tune at 
Glasgow (3764-861, Adam Ferguson at Eémburgh earned 
4 attat reputation ; hus book on psychology and ethuca 
{Analysis of Paewwatics and Morel Philocephy 1766) was 
translated inte German by Garve (1772) and teviewed by 
Tetexs, Fecqusan was mcceeded by Dugald Stewart, 50 
‘that Reid's Influence spread from Glasgow to Edinbusgh 
(GB10}. Stewart was followed by Thomas Brown {r8t0-20), 
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‘who published his Physiolory of the Mind in xB20 and left 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind to be published after 
his death in 1822. The scope af thought was steadily 
widened by these writers Red stood for the direct 
evelopment of the Scottish phulosopby, somewbat jarred 
by colision wrth Hume's redoction of Locke's doctnne 
to his own unique positivism Stewart developed Reid's 
ideas, Brown succumbed to the fascinations of Condillac 
and De Tracy, aa interpreted by Dr. Young, of Beliast. 
Finally, Hamiltoo wangurated a new and complex penod 
of Ghanght. 

‘The Scottish school, asa whole, recognices no mechaalcal 
br physiolopeal aspect of paycholegical processes. Tk 
remauns disuactively within the hits of “mental philo- 

"Hamilton's doctrine of saneations was influenced 
ny the advance of physiology, but only to a slight degree. 
‘Alexander Bain was the frst to develop 2 doctnne which 
‘is at ance phywological and paychologiea? he ia therefore 
the only one to whom we ca look for a psychological 
system, None the less, the corer writers were highly 
fsteemed by such mes as Herbert nod Beneke, and it will 
bbe necessary first to show what contributions they made 


to paycogy and Row they oded what was, in the 
rine. 


f4 Thomas Reid (2710-96) may be accounted the 
real founder of the Senitish school of phulosophy This 
school claims atteation from the historian on sccoant of 
1th duration and its influence; for psychology it did but 
little, tance it took from the first en nafortinate direction, 
‘The student of Reid's works mught well be inspired with 
the highest expectations ; for the opening promises hum & 
‘complete renovation of the plulosopbical sciences by means. 
‘of a thorough psychological analysis. The result fs dis- 
appointing. Toe phynological groundwork a frst celected, 
expecially Hartiey’s doctrine- and we are told that the 
relation of a <ensation to its external came must be 
" reualeed into the wil of God or into some cause altogether 
eoknews,"" Doubtless Hartley was wrong, but this a 
+ See Edewegh Rice, 1820-93, 
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counsel of despair. Reid is also such tos fond of saying 
hat be wil countenance nothing that degrades the dignity 
of wan, an attitude of ound that savours too litte of science 
Gnd bespects a prejudice ia favour of sentmestaliam, 
Thesa were both deep-rooted tendencies of the age, and 
Reid oftea speaks a8 sf the shadow of the mediaval theology 
‘vat still upon him. While the resection of physiology 
Inight have made Reid good psychologist, this does not 
seem to Rave been the case. As a philosopher he took 
‘pon Bimself the tack of anewering Hume ; the disastrous 
outcome of "idealism was to be counteracted by « new 
fealism, So far as the paychological part of this wan 
concerned, all Reid's successors seem to agree in finding 
faults, Read was continually at war with a doctnne about 
ideas which be ascribed to Descartes, but wrongly. He 
inalsted, against this doctnane, on the immediacy of con- 
toounese, and was unutormly understood to mean by 
naciousvess 8 special faculty He spoke vaguely of 
common aesse,"" and made it imposuble for aayone to 
say exactly what that was Whichever way we torn we 
seem to meet i Reid doubtful eangoations of doctrines 
40 others and anstable doctrines of his own tavention 
‘The real basis of allthis coufasion seems to have been 
in the misunderstanding of Antotle. Dugald Stewart 
corrects Reid, ‘Brown corrects Stewart, and Hamilton 
corrects everybody. There i8 no sound historia) Jearzing 
‘want we come to Hamilton, and anyone who will read 
Hanuiton’s notes to Reid's works cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact that the whole ke of Scottish wnters moves 
from Red onward by progressive ducovenes of an unkuown 
past. Stewart and Brows are particularly prokie in 
novel suggestions, adorned with footnotes which express 
‘heir astonishment at the way in which excl writers had 
anticipated thesr most origizal eflorte. To a large extent 
this is explained by the histery of Seottsh education 
outlined above, In the history of peychology it was a 
ansition period, conssting at first of a reaction against 
“‘gsualism "and latex (in Browa) of direct reproduction 
from the ideologists who were opposing Condillac. 
‘The Scottish school was primarily q scheal of philosophy, 
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Reid's merits are to be estimated finally accordan 
‘or is not considered to have answered Hume. Tals subject 
‘belongs to general plulosophy orto the sphere of epistemology, 
not to psychology, Ia. the sphere of prychology Reid 
contests himself with merely stating the elementary and 
‘complex operations of the mind, relusing to accept any 
explanation of what be regards ax promary facts, ec. 
consciousness (es s faculty) and belief. Ia this way a 
large part of mental Life is made immediate or innate 
thet ig to say, the umpoctance of the senses is reduced and 
Locke's "'seascaliam” revised The association of ideas, 
both mame and thong, 15 rejected in favour of an “ inductive 
principle.” Red wes both orignal and rght in Uuokang 
hat, "ideas" are not aseciated, but his own exposition 
‘of experesce is equivalent te the process called by 
others assonation ; ul, as is probable, Resd meant to assert 
the activity of the mand in “experience,” as opposed to 
association,” tas distinction taay be reckoned. valuable 
‘That this was the case mught be argued from the fact that 
Reid shifted the emphasis from anterrelation of ideas to 
Judgment, from mechanical umon to something hike a 
‘creative synthens. 





43. Doguld Stewart was a man af thetonc and poetical 
wustrations. Dufse ia style and unfortunate in his 
inventions, he is an attractive writer and gives his subyect, 
‘The Phulosophy of the Humas Mind, new life and warmth. 
‘The spread of general culture was one of the objects at 
vwluch the Scotch professors aumed ; their classrooms were 
filled with cager bstecers, Lawyers and men of business, 
‘whose presence induced the lecturer to adopt reethods 
foreign to the route of class work. For the most part 
Stewart follows Red, but he difers in many details, The 
doctrine of association is expounded at great length, hough 
Stewart Qunks there are no particular principles of at- 
sociation; anything may recall anything tise Wit, fancy 
and invention are three of the spheres in which association 
is particularly noticeable ; and i is worthy of remark that 
Stewart epeaks of habit as controling cavoclation, not the 
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reverse, Another type of amociation which is quoted is 
hat of apace with time ; "we speak of long and short time.” 
Apparently any customary coonechon of ideas can be called 
‘a association. On the other hand, memory, a9 with Reid, 
is called a faculty and not analysed as an example of associa. 
tion, “Amociation ia said to presuppose “'s faculty of 
retaining the knowledge which we require ”: It also implies 
a power of recognizisg the thoughts that recur, and this 
ls Bot a part of the “association ” as usually defined. On 
the other hand, without the assoerating principle the power 
of retainiog our thoughts would be of litle we. From 
‘this land of over-subtlaty Stewart goes on to discuss the 
value of « commonplace book and the kinds of memory 
which excite udmration 10 socety 

In the works of later paychologists Stewart is credited 
‘with two ditinctive points. In lus discusnion of attention 
(hap. u) be notes the fact that there are gaps in ordinary 
expe ttention is required as the condition of 
retention, But “when we are deeply exgaged in conversation 
oF occupied with any speculation that ts interesting to the 
mind, the surrounding objects eather do not produce io us 
‘the perceptions they are Sited to excite, or these perceptions 
ae instantly forgottes.” It follows “that a pervon may 
bbe comsaou of a perception without being able afterwards 
to recollect it." Consciousness sud attection together 
make recollection pomible. Coasciousness without attention 
is something diferent. But Stewart does not actually 
‘cul these waremembered perceptons " subconscious.” He 
regards them ax forgotten links which join ove idem to 
‘another without being remembered; they enable ns to 
make sudden transitions, bot "it requires 2 cousiderable 
degree of refection to enable the person himself by whom 
the transton we made fo ascertain what were the 
incermedate ideas.” Stewart speaks 12 apparent ignorance 
of any theory of subcomsciousness. and does sot oppose 
his view to that theory. There 1s also come obscurity un 
1s own view, for, if relection can recall the misting hnks, 
‘there must bé some degree of retentiventas 1p consciusoess 
alone ; whereas Stewart ascribes retentlvecess to the power 
of attention. Om attention itself he remark, charscter- 

you, us, 1 
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istloaly enough, thet “every person must be eatiied of 
its reality from his own consciousness’ 

‘The other past 's « crticiam af Reid's statement that 
‘imagination i attended with na beet af all.” This 
Stewart presumes to call in queston, and nusiataice that 
fan imaguabon may be accompanied by belief and that 
“when smagination vs very lively we are apt to ascribe 
to its objects real existence.” We thea "fel and act vo 
the same manner a3 we should do if we belived that the 
‘objets of our attention were real” Than is very true.t It 
4s ao ancther remarkable sign of general superSeuat 
for ths admusion demands 2 complete revinon of Reid's 
Dayehalogy and a new statement of the diterence between 
dealsm and cealim but no sch revision is attempted 








54 In France the philosophy of the nineteenth century 
began from Rad In x8rx Royer-Collard was appointed 
professor at the Sorbonne Taine gives an amouing account 
of this phosopber’s unfortunate sitvauion. Condilac wat 
sti the Bible of the age: acd from all soch sceptical, 

teriaishe views the new professor shrank in orzo. 
Fresh to plulosophy, with no doctrine of his own, what 
‘way of escape was open? One day, as be walked the 
streets, he chanced to catch sight of & Stile old book sn @ 
foreign language, lying neglected upon a stall, de locked 
at it ond read’ the title—-Essays on the Human Mind, 
according 19 the Prinesples of Common Sense, by Dr. Thomas 
Reid, “How much for ths book?" he asked. |” Thirty 
sous.” The price was paid and a new echool of philosophy 
founded! 

‘This may be a myth, but st contains a truth. France 
‘was tired of Condillac and analyms. RoyerCollard wat a 
‘man of order, sprung from a purstamica) stock, and trained 
dy severe discipine to enforce sound views on others, 
Nature may be sad to have destined Royer-Collard to 
teach Reid's doctrines to the French, xf the book reached 
hhim by chance, it was cot chance thet made him retarn it. 

1 Sp Te, Pano Camry, pg Teyana of Stes 
‘lauren by Stove 1 may ead fo the deci tt ol perp 
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“By religion and by loclination, be wes the enemy of 
Cabanis and of St. Lambert . . . Paycbology in hus eyes 
war not az end but a means. He analysed, not in order 
to analyse, but to relute the materalsts aod sceptics.” 
This criticinm touches the weak spot in the work of this 
school; however quch they felt the actual defects of the 
‘ensualists, these ghilowphers never went beyond dogmatic 
assertions valued lor the end they served. 

‘The edition of Red's works prepared by Sur Willam 
Hamilton contains, by way of prelace, some of the 
‘encomiums bestowed on Red by bus French admirers. 
‘They show clearly the basts of the admuration which those 
works exited. One wnter claims that Reid brought back 
those @ jrioni elements which Locke had #0 ndicalously 
tcouted,, Cons said that Reid's mission ’ was to proclaim 
the application of the expenmental method to the ptulosophy 
fof the huroan rund, om the russ of the bypotbess which 
Thad sstued from the Cartesian school ; this misnon be bas 
completely fulflled, for he has parged philosophy, ope after 
another, of the theory of sdeas, of the desolating Scepticism 
of Hume, of the rdealsm of Berkeley, of the demonstrations 
fof Descartes; he has thos made a tabula ress." Na enticum 
reed be made on this estimate beyond what history atsell 
‘hay dehvered, Reid's pungation was too thorough; he 
removed much and put bttle 1 sts place The new pont 
of view lacked all vitality; Royer-Collard, Cousin and 
JJoufroy adopted it without ving it any fresh vigour; 
it was morally less “‘desolatiog ” perbaps, bot for scence 
‘it was uo more than an elaborate epitaph. For that reason 
Iistory has nothing of value to glean from the thetone of 
‘Reid's disciples, and France was for a time counshed on 
improvicg declarations. 

To reality deeper forces were bemuaning to emerge. The 
‘Gsciples of Reid were only symptoms of a more general 
outbreak of seatiment. While they contented themselves 
with a deaial of seeptcism and a defence of that degree of 
activity which Reid and bis Scotch dncipies had axcnbed 
to consciousness, a greater than these was maturing a really 
sqgressive volustaram. This was the next move, made 
by Maine de Biran, 
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$5. Though the French philosophers of this period 
were cover very efictive, Taine’s view of the matter was 
not the last word. Progress was continually being made, 
and the evolution was Dotb simple exd narmal, Coodillac 
‘did not properly estinate the activity of the miod, Larom- 
sguidre (eccoug. others) emphasized ettention and declared 
‘that there were internal ax well as external senses the 
statue could never bave acquured such powers a1 are implied 
in the perception of beauty, moral truth and 90 forth. The 
next step to be taken was the fall elaboration of w theory 
cf activity with a consequent apotheows of Wi. By the 
‘nd of 182 Maine de Biran had accomplished this, and was 
bby virtue of his achievement the acknowledged leader of 
the reaction toward spuritualistic poychology. To Tune 
‘this was darkness and anathema; yet even he waver st 
his attack and makes some admisuocs which show bit to 
bbe uncertain whether the spintualsts had not omewbere 
in their teachings « vein of troth. 

Thus, in fact, they had, quite apart from their metar 
phyncal fghts or their tendency to obscurantism Tt was 
an old truth, bot France was stil without share of tt, 
‘Leibnis revived st trom Plato, and from Leib onward 
it remarsed a posession of Germany ; it was the snaight 
into the fact that relations imply activity. Locke had not 
comuitted hire to the kind of language Condlac used ; 
hhe had not excluded activity, though he had paid more 
attention to its eflects than to its sature. Esmpiricisin, 
‘which began by requiring « careful tustory of the actu 
life of thought or consciourmens, had allowed itsaif to drift 
{nto the false position of appearing to deny the ble it 
analysed Hence the need of reaction and at the sume 
‘tume the barreaness of the reaction ; when the ife was 
reasserted there was nothing more to be made of it 
paychologically than had been made by Locke or Leibniz. 
4a this conection Biran's developmest xs instructive and 
‘typical: it shows a very common misunderstanding of 
the relation between the form and the content of a science, 

‘Brran begun in the spirit of Condillac and the atmosphere 
of Cabais, His frst work, Ser FInfiuence det Habitude & la 
Faculé de Penser (rB0a) may be seid to show signs of 
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opposition to Condillac. but its suggestion of a theory of 
activity was 00 more then Condilac himself might have 
developed. Few, if any, of the great thinkers bave denied 
activity; “many of the greatest have felt that it was a 
‘metaphysical subject, to be approached gradually through 
the study of Its manifestations, the recognizable activities, 
Biran was inclined to commit the error of youth aud begis 
‘with the largest Idets. He quickly overcame that and 
definitely proposed to bumsel! the task of uniting ideology 
tnd physiology. This was a very legitimate courte t0 
adopt, deology seemed in need of physiology to give it 
body and weight: Cabana was showing the way fo a 
ical standpoint ; the future seemed to he in the 
Irands of those who could think ia terms of both matter 
and mind. But Birax was not to be appeased by the 
oflesings of the physiolopsts ; he grew dusatiséed with the 
langage of the“ fibre-peychologuts and «ore anxlout to 
sebieve what he called the “ decomposition of thought.” 
[At the stage of hus development in which be produced the 
Essai so Ses Fondements de ta Prychologse (2813-28), he had 
from sensationaliia as he anderstood it, acquired 
from Leibais a beet 1a actiity as explaining those contents 
of the mnd which are not sensations or compounded out of 
sensations, and made some acquaintance with the develop- 
meats in Germany down to Kant The work hts been 
vanowsly estimated; in most cases without any attention 
being given to its ute. The author writes enticely under 
the limite of the ttle: bis work Js not concerned with 
Payebology bot with its fundamental presuppositions ; 
It iy meaat to be a exitical introdscton to all futwre 
poychologies. The criticises is often acute, the constructive 
parts ultimately collapsed. 

Undertaking the ” Gecomposition of thought ” in 1805, 
‘Biren announced bas opposition to the method of tbe 
analytical school. The term decomposition is meant 10 
imply thet thought will be treated a3 a whole admitting 
Gintinctions, not as something which is put togetber by 
wading parts, As a resalt of thas opposing the traditional 
method of beginning from sensations, Brun deties that 
Attention is sensation, of that memory is the pedstence 
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a 
of images, or that will is matured desire. Biran has now 
read the literature of his subject and can criticise Hobbes, 
Bonnet and Gall. these writers ignore the very object of 

logy. the Immediate consciousness itself. Elsewhere 
fhe traces this development ax the outcome of Francs 
Bacon's teaching, and says that Bacon bas only led bis 
successors dénatnrer Paychologie, The point = wel expressed * 
‘the science of the mind bad actually tended to become 
the application to the mamd of sore other science, especially 
phytict o phymology Biren clearly announces the value 
[ind the need of am sndependent paychology, a pute science 
of the facts of consciousness. 

‘The ancient theory of the toul was no longer regarded. 
as the object of any science, Bran cid not make the mustake 
‘of opposing to the empiricst any eflete doctrine of substance 
He ead Locke carefully and discovered how that wnter 
distinguished between soul and self: he knew Descartes 
position well enough to realise the fundamental importance 
of immediate consciousness , finally, he wes equipped by 
Leibniz wath the idea of activity “The Tast point 18 for 
Biran cardinal; he links the three potions together and 
offers 23 the postulate of is paychology an uctive Ego 
defined an terms of actual comsronsnest 

To make st vakd this fundamectal proposition bas to 
be worked out in ali ts implications, “The praise which 
Buran gave to J J. Rowseau and Pestalozz. shows his 
Jeanmg toward a treatment of the mind which will be 
‘concrete, practical and mindful of the aflecuve side The 
‘main hres of development ase as sual: attention 1s 
cempbasized and discrimination made to depend on it, 
‘comscrousness hes four levels—the affective, the sensitive, the 
Perceptive and the reflective. These differ 1m the degrees of 
‘effort which they exinbst, the first beng the bfe common to 
ram and animals, obscure and devoid of sel-recogation ; 
the Ego awakes and surveying its states is said to be 
sensitive: this mere awareness when concentrated upon & 
ingle object becomes perceptuoa, the last supreme effort 
‘is that of refection when, no longer éependent on external 
stimulation, the self dwells withia itself and contemplates 
4a own pure reality. 
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From this point Biran’s ideas cease to interest the 
paychologist. For the historian they ave some significance 
‘a indicating the continsal reverson which generation aftet 
‘generation makes to some well-defined type. For Biran the 
type was the Alexandrian Platemsm. He objects to the 
view of the atomusts that nothing acts on iteel'; be thinks 
‘the soul does act on itself, and that act 1 reflection ; be 
dhinks mathemahes and metaphysics sre very swueh alike, 
for in both the thiaker depends upon refection, which is 
‘not to be confused with abstraction, be tells us that “a 
phulosopher of the Alexandnan school” defined menvory not 
as " keeper of images” but as a faculty which can produce 
from concepts a propostion What the use of this defixition 
may be we are not (old; it  admutted to be arbitrary 
and inaccurate, bot st does emphasize activity! Into this 
iden of activity everything Snally enters: out of it nothing 
returns, The spintvahsm which could be developed from 
Cartesianssm through Malebrache, began to come vader 
the sway of theology. The ongis’ of langusge was again 
reterred by de Benald to a special revelation , Augustine's 
phrase, Dewm ot anrmam scire cupio, was reflected an the 
fatles of works, De ls Commassance de Sormime, The 
revwal of religous enthusmasm checked the spread of 
scientific inquiry, and Buras, always susceptible to anfuences, 
‘went on from introspective paychology to mysticiam, In 
the Middle Ages the mystical tendeaooes bad helped to 
eieate peychology. In the mneteenth century they were 
2 longer helpful and served only to confound the issues, 

Baran died in 1824, His voluntarism had ran to seed, 
Dut not without Dearing fut. The introspective pout of 
view was reafhicned, but not rightly wed. An analysis 





tome attention by hus theory that the ingimtesimal caleulan 
‘was « bridge from the fustesess of man to the infisity of 
God, and rade Ins paychological analy « faithful copy 
of the doctnne of the Trinity. 

Jovstiroy (died 1842) represented the mediating postion 
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which was Limited to the declaration that psychology is 
fhe science of the self and of self-Imowiedge, Under his 
Anuence Garnier produced 2 Treié dex Fecstles de t'Ame, 
‘which reached a second edition im 2863 and was henceforth 
egarded os the catechism of this school and its most 
complate condemzation. 

The course of thought during this penod was the chief 
reason why Brran's work fell inte disrepute. As Cabanis 
ad boc posbed acide Becasse of his * materialism,” 20 
Biren was. shunaed because of bs “spisitealion.” Tn 
‘Renan, Littré and Tasne aspects of Posttiviam were developed 
‘and accepted as a relief from obscurantism. Biran suflered 
‘unfaurly, though hit last wnnngs were not calculated to 
Inspire confidence in tis psychology. Hm central doctrine 
of will was valuable, detals of bis work deserved to be 
remembered, he has been descnbed as "perhaps the 
cearkest sccurate introspective observer of dreaming.” om 
‘account of his statement that active attention wr suspended 
in the dreamstate; be also noted that sensation and per- 
ception vary inversely, though Hamulton did not admit 
that Bima asticpsted bss discovery of this phenomenon 
In details of thes Jasd Buan retained a scientiéc interest, 
‘which wan desived fcom the earlier period and gradually 
ceased to be effective. 

‘Antoine Cournot (1807-77) was the author of t¥o 
‘works which deal with the scope and method of prychology 
(Essar sr tes Fondements ds mos Commasssances, 1853; 
Materiaissme, Vitalume, Rationalisme, 1873) Coucnot 
regarded vatalsm as the true basis of philosophic construction. 
He was consequeatly opposed to mechanism and to spitit- 
tsabsip, Ending is the sphere of Ife the manifestation of an 
unique principle and the demsnd for © specsic method. 
AAs life is mamfested 10  coationous seate of forms, there 
4s no gull between physiology and peychology: in general 
agreement with Bichat, Coursot would treat prychology as 
a natural science and make it « phace of bnology. The 
mark of living ocgasisms is spontapelty, and the spontaneity 
of mental action 1s sot diferent ia Kind from the general 
spontancity called life, The vital and the paychic syntheses 
‘therefore represent an sctivity which is ceither mechanical 
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wor derivative: ia this sense “‘umnate sdeas” may be 
affirmed as the basis of all individual characters, whether 
types of body or types of mind. Cournot defends the 
conception of animal poychology. emphasizing the power 
of uuconscious teodencies and natural mstincts, with a 
process of development throvgh senslbibty to x higher 
consciousness which approximates to a sense of personality. 
Similarly in man there 15 « continuous development trom 
the lowest degree, instability, to the highest level of intellect, 
“Human prychology must be a science of a species oF gens, 
‘and 20 must be finally a prychology of human soxtety In 
all this Cournot certainly asticspates the later work of men 
ke Berppon and Wand? 

‘The nature of a tranmtiouel era is well ustrated by 
the work of Cournct. He grasps the sugraficance of scientific 
method in prychology , be xs obviously im sympathy mth 
the standpoint of Cadanis and Bichat, withoot being 
pervaded to reduce mental to phywcal processes On the 
other hand, the coacepica of a "ratonal psychology ” 
retaios what Biran and others hed laboured to establish 
in the mame of spuntualam For tbe contiouity of lie, 
‘which is Cournet’s fandamental bypothests, allows him to 

from sensation to intellect without either degrading 
tha former or exaltiog the latter the soul as substance 
in never invoked to support either higher or lower faculties, 
Dut sense and jotellect alike are functions and as such 
‘simply forms of vital actrnty. 





46. Alter their reception of the Scottish plulosophy 
the French school became eclectic and vaguely spuitualistic, 
Tue pure Associationism which consstently regarded the 
mind at a combmation, bad been decidedly upset by the 
followers of Reid, who developed ther master's activism 
into something more adequate than the onginal “' coramon- 
‘seme’ doctrie. The Scottish succession now becomes a 
chronological sequence ; the inhentance of doctrines becomes 
‘uncertain and new influences bot from France end from 
Germany become apparent. 

J. 5. Mull, im the introduction to James Mill's Analysis 
remarked that Brown was not a true successor of Hartley ; 
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bis work must be regarded as an original effort in a similar 
direction. This jadgment was ooly partally true, Brown 
‘was not a follower of Hartley unable to grasp the principles 
of bis owa school On the contrary, be was an intellgeat 
‘opponent of Hertley’s teaching, 2 follower of Dugald 
Stewart, and ct the same tme anmous to ablize the good 
parts of Asocutionssm. Brown gives the reader a feeling 
of Insecunty ; be is patently over-developed and alive to 
amore posnialies than he can bold as bss grasp Erasmus 
Darna attracted tum mn one cirechon , the French Ideology 
drew him the opposite way ; he found a temporary resting- 
place between these extremes and died before his powers 
‘were ripe (1820) ‘The key-word of Brown's psychology !8 
“suggestion ” Rejecting Hume and Hartley, Brown begins 
with the idea of consciousness as expounded m Reed and 
Stewart. To this dogmatic basts 1s added a doctrine of 
aseociation, not a8 a principle of cohesion among ideas but 
fsa mode of activity | Suggestion is sand to be exther suaple 
or relative Simple suggestion operates 1m the production 
of complete ideas, as eg in the thought of a friend when 
‘he sound of hss’ votce 1 heard and suggestion adds the 
lervents of bis appearance Relative suggestion is diferent 
from this, st explains the power of the mind 10 supply 
on-sensuous data, eg the ngbt-angled tnangle suggests 
‘the proportion between the square of the hypotenuse and 
‘the squares of the other sides. By this distinction Brown 
Arles to achieve two things. The general principle of 
arsociation seems to bim valid, m 50 Sar as it expresses the 
tendency of some ideas to recall others But Assocationism 
as a doctrine seemed to err on reducing yudgment to the 
level of sensation and ignoring any systhebc power over 
and above the separate ideas. “Pare Assocrationiem sntvives 
imple suggestion.” The addition of the 
of relative suggestion places Brown outside 
{be limits of Associationiem 
Sir William Hamilton was one of the candidates for the 
ebair of Moral Pinlotophy in Edinburgh when Brown died. 
{He was not elected, and only succeeded, sixteen years later 
(1836), in obtaining the chair of Logie and Metaphysics at 
that university, This chair be held ti bis death in 1056. 
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Hamilton's whole life was devoted to the acquisition of 
Knowledge. Medicine, law, clasacs and philosophy were 
the subjects to which be gave most attention, and ins wrltings 
show an extraordinary erudition an all these branches of 
Jearnng. At sixteen ‘Hamaiton was attending lectures 10 
Moral Piulosephy at Glasgow, learmg the ideas of Condillac 
tnd de Tracy From Glasgow be went to Edmburgh, from 
Edinburgh to Oxford, and apparently survived al’ these 
‘experiences with no defate acquisition of dogmas. Hamilton 
was destined to develop theough his own exertions ; Lterary 
research was with lum a passion; from 1629 to 7836 the 
Edinburgh Renew fornssbed 1 meazs of expression, and from 
1896 the doty of lectoring esssted to copcentrate his powers, 

‘Hamulton was a phlosopher rather then « psychologist, 
tnd we may be excesed from ictsing Js work in move 

‘one aspect. It was as a bterary phenomenon that 

ania sly wade Uk asie tu tecag eas tae 
Dpaxic, and be alone at that time coald round off a subject 
by adequate reference to ancient, medieval and modecn 
continental writers 

Hamilton brought into Scotch philosophy a new con 
ception of Greek and a still newer conception of German 
ideas. With Hamitton, Kant begins to afect Bntish 
philosophy, and this muence reinforces the tendency to 
‘move from analysis to syathens. From this pount onward 
it becomes mmpossible to stay at the level of Hartey's work ; 
for better or for worse the sigmfcance of actinty, of the 
Ego, of the nowmenal has to be reckoned with. The 
stronghold of Associationism was attacked by Hamilton 
when be proposed to explasn the recall of deas by a total 
redintegration ” In place of the bak between ideas hitherto 
‘regarded as ewseatial to all reproduction, Hamilton pro- 
poses to view each idea as a phase (oot 2 part} of mental 
activity, and explains the view by the term “‘rediste- 
gration.” Since for Hamulion physiological explanations of 
memory were merely nonsense and the whole subject was 
past of the “ metaphysics" of the soul, not much can be 
{xptted fom Gis development. Hanlon saw no Gficalty 
in memory; hia diffeslty was to explain forgetting, amd 
‘nt ificulty he never overcame. 
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‘During his Lifetime Hamilton exercised an autocratic 
sway over the Botish philosophers. The erudition of bis 
‘works guve them » position of authonty elmost sacrownct 
in character. Yet the work was singularly sterile. A 
‘curious entanglement in the philosophy of the unconditioned 
Prevented Haztlton from progressing toward that umon of 
Physleal and metaphysical ideas for which be was so. well 
equipped. Instead of that progres Hamilton rejected the 
belp of physology and rebed upon the dubious fector of 
“cpemtal latency.” This was sot a" suboomicous " factor 
but a coal uneooscious consciousness, which was either 
‘good piyehology nor sound metaphysics It apprars to have 
een & confused auxture of Hartley's " marumal vibeations 
and Leibais's panes percepuons. In this and many other 
points Hamilton fused and confused radically diflerent 
lines of thought , he also created « terminology that would 
have made Hume regret hus nationabty stli more! 

The inftuence of Hamilton 1s seen most clearly in the 
work of Mansel Hardly anyone in the twentieth century 
would quate Manel os a paychologst The times ba 
changed and the change bis been fathfully recorded in 
that” monumect of Botsh learning, the Encydepadis 
Britenaica For the eighth edition Henry Longueville 
Mansel, BD,, was asugned the task of wnbog the article 
fon Metaphysics, and the article reprinted as a book arrived 
at sts fourth edition im 1883 Mansel was a great scholar, 
scquavated with ali the umportant wnters trom Aristotle 
to Hegel. His defects were mot perscoal, they werm the 
excelleaces of his generation. The article »¢ mentioned here 
togivea measure forcompamson _ Itsinclanon of Peychology 
along with Ontology in the general sphere of Metaphyncs ; 
its supesticial treatment of the senses, its insistence on 
{ntaitians, especially scoval roteitlons, sts declaration that 
‘the body with Its organs, however ‘necessary to certain 
‘odes of consciousness, “26 not, im any sense of the term, 
myself’”—these and many other ssmlar turns of expression 
stamp the article with the characters of the old. schoal 
‘As an accurate statement of theories then in vogue it jeri 
4 reopect. Mf anyone will take the trouble to read Mansel's 
fticle and then tum to the article “ Psychology ” in the 
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eleventh edition of the Encylopedia, significantly seperated 
fram Metaphysics and given en andependent status, he 
will discover why Mansel’s work is na longer quoted as 
standard peychalogy. 


57. The ideabstic trend faintly perceptible ix Thomas 
Brown aad more obvious in Hamulton was a divergence 
from the path marked out by Hume snd Hartley. With 
‘the phllotoptucal problem we are mot here concerned, and 
it w therefore not necewary to decide how far Hatalton's 
theory of perception was a form of ideslism or & species 
of natural realum. The point relevant to peychology is 
the question whether the synthene acuity of the Ego or 
the esiomative power of ideas (as elemente of consecounets) 
is to de emphaszed. The latter was tbe onganal attitude 
of Harty, and to it James Mil remained tre, Born in 
3773, Mall abnorbed 10 tus youth the ideas of Hume and 
Harliey, became acquainted with the teaclung of Read and 
‘Brown, but remained unaffected by German thought ‘all 
my death (2836) He entitled tas work Analyas of the 
Phnomena of tht Humen Mvné (1829), and to that title 
‘the whole work faithfully corresponded. 

James Mal the supreme exponent of Associationinn, 
Unlike its founder, Hartley, he was not a physiclan but « 
Bistorian, a politician and something of a doctrinaire. 
His work is a reflex of his character. Mall dispenses with 
all that be considers. irrelevast; be opens abroptly, 
proceeds carly and shrinks from excessive alustrahon. 
‘The heading of the first chapter 1s a gvotation from Locie— 
“Tahal not at present meddle with the physical considera 
‘won of the mind. is left unmentioned, and 
the subject begics with the elements that are” most 
simple,” namely, the feelings we have through the external 
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‘Tho senses enumerated are first the usual five sentes, 
then the muscular sensibilities and those which have their 
place in the alimentary canal. The order of the senses is 
regarded by Mill as unimportant ; the account given of 
each vente is perfunctory, bot special mention may be made 
of the fact thet Mill includes ~ sensations of disorganization,” 
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from external and internal causes. Tae muscular sense 
“has ‘been miserably overlooked,” except by Hartley, 
Darwia (Erasmus) and Brown; it is spocally uportent 
because without st we covid not have the idea of resstance, 

From seasations Mills pasces to ideas, which he regards 
4s the remainder left when the object causing & sensation 
is removed. "We have two classes of feelings, one which 
cists when the object of sense ms present, another which 
‘emits alter the object of sense has ceased to be present” 
Teas aze explicitly sasd to be feiengs ; thus Mall goes feom 
vensabon to what be calls “ideation " wath mo suggestion 
of any acuvity. This x the charactermtic of a pure 
‘Auocsttioniam, and Mill 1 the last wnter who (allows 3 
‘conrve without tepdaton. Among other difficulties ths 
‘method involves ignoring such residues of sensation us 
after-images ; there 1 no real disuncuon made between 
aftersmages ‘and ideas. Agus, the presence of diferent 
‘sennations is made to account for dscrmsnation, the 
difference 15 made to account for discrimination, whereas tt 
‘must to some degree depend upon discrimination. 

From ideas we pass to sequences of udeas, and the first 
‘question 19 whether ideas “occur casually and arregulasly, 
for according to a certain order." The latter 1s obviously 
the cise, and the two lands of order named are the " ayn 
hronous “ and the successive.” This m quite inadequate, 
bot it sates Mill, be thinks the sequence of ideas 
seproduces the sequence of sensations ; if we add vividness 
‘and Irequency to explain the strengib of assomation, the 
‘whole theory may be considered complete. 

‘The principle thus established 1s next sed to explain 
several othe: phenomena. Facility, eg. ia addition, 1s a 
‘ease of rapid assonatioa due to practice. Complex ideas 
are casts of taalescence, the separate sdeat baving been 20 
oftes conjaased that they run into coe another. “It is to 
‘his great law of association that we trace the formation of 
ur ideas of what we call external objects.”" Further, “some 
eas are by frequency and strength of association so closely 
combined that they canast be separated.” eg. colour and 
‘extension, eolidty and figure. The " acquired perceptions 
of sight” aze quoted as another example; colour alone is 
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given by the eye, extension and distanoe are derived from 
sensations in the mscles and asscoated with the seusations 
of colour. 

Some associations are to be called “ indissolvable “— 
though, of course, Mill means by the phrase that some ideas 
are inseparably associated, and, conversely, some ideas 
eannot be united This psychological incapacity would be 
‘very interesting if st were proved to ext; st was a myth 
of Thomas Brown, who was too apt to confuse logic and 
prychology. Mill mekes better use of Stewart, from whom 
‘we may assume he denved the idea of unremembered 
suggesboms (chap. mo}, a further pot wade is the mter~ 
chon through association of otgamc and mental states, 
“Annety an most people dnsorders the digestion It ix 
‘wonder that the interne feelings which accompany in 
fstion should exote the rdeas which prevail a state of 
aioarty "This is of taterest, and sn part at least itis true. 
‘But as the editor (JS. Mull) remarks, on this theory eoly 
those would suffer from depression who had previously had 
andigestion. In mitigation of this ertbessm we might say 
‘that Mil was not thinking so much of actual depression 08 
of the particular ideas in the mind of the deprewed person. 
Will thanks there 1s an association between feeling 1n general 
fand certain speafic ideas, this i a valuable post, though 
very obscure and treated too brefly Tt would be teresting. 
to know whether wdivdaals ever had ideas or groups of 
adoas that regularly predommated during states of physical 
‘weakness or of localized pain such as beadacke, Our author 
‘has not attempted to satisty cunosity on this point. 

‘all's accouat of the Laws of Association 1 vitiated by 
fone great defect He speaks of ideas without noticing that 
‘they are capable of bemg elements in many different 
sequences ; the reader 1s left with the impression that every 
dea belongs to m deGmite place im a defmate series. This 
‘iat a natural mistake for 3 ngid Assocationist to commit, 
but it was not excusable after tha way in which Brown had 
resolved associations into a general posnbility of suggestion. 

Under the head of * Naming,” Mill pusbes brs prychology 
9 step further. We have heard about sensations, ideas, 
complex ideas and trains of ideas. A name is not an 
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object that acts on the speaker's mind; it is e device by 
‘which the speaker acts om another mind. The desire of 
Communication may be satished by pointing, or by picture: 
language; but the end 1s most easily acbicved by having 
fa single mark for a group of sensations and associating the 
fideo of that mark with the adea of the group of sensations 
Ge. the complex idea of the thing). The method of the 
‘Atsociatonasts thus seems to stand the test of the transition 
‘trom things to langoage. 

‘addition to names for things (clusters of sensations) 
wwe may heve pares for clusters of copies of sensations ; 
these ate the names of smaguaary objects or “all that class 
of adeas which Mz, Locke has called maixed asoden "These 
may be called Mental Ideas, as distinct trom copies of 
external objects called Senuble Ideas. Mental Ideas are 
arvtrary,” wach as sdeas of “a reountain of gold, of 
comfort, of meanness” By thus quoting his examples, 
‘MILL passes tmperceptbly from imayanacy groups of sensible 
Ideas to abstract ideas and, fnally, to class adeas, By this 
disputable process Mill keepa the reader w one plane ; 
language i6 a system of marks for groups of sensations oF 
copies of ventations ; general names are therefore sis 
of this load Before dealiog with that subject some other 
ppolnts require elueidation 

‘A source of some contents of the mind might be looked 
for in consciousness To obstruct this line of thought Mill 
declares fagust Reid) tbat consciosscess ts nothing dustanct 
som feekings or eas“ To say T am conserous of a feeling 
is moerely to say 1 feel st” Jn other words, bebind the 
given siate there is no conscwusness to which the state 
belongs: the state ts the consciousness, and therefore it 1s 
the Ego. Thi 1s Mul's last word to antuitionsm and to 
‘thove idealuts who make the ideas belong to a Self that 
trxascands them; it is Hume's posiizan restated, Con- 
sciousness ina ““genencal name"; so 18 " conception"; 
‘2 group of seas called “horse ” 3s the same as the concept 
ot horse, and consciousness 1s the generic mama for the 
‘whole sumo of concepts. Consistently with this position, 
‘Mill makes Reflection a class came; if ix" the notice which 
‘the mind takes of its operations.” and as having an idee, 
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‘being conscious of an idea, and noticing an dea are all 
names for the same thing, reflection is another word for 
consciousness, Thus, after the intutiomsts, the apper- 
‘eptionists nce disposed of ; and Mill gnores all the arguments 
for unnoticed affections, even those commented on by 
Hartley. 

‘When Mill comes to the question of classifextion, bis 
poychology reveals xts trae polemcal character Plato, 
‘Aristotle, Ms Harns and Cadworth are included 0 one 
feweeping condemnation There is no “idea ” above and 
beyond things. there are no" real kunds'", abstraction 2 
‘not m process of getting to the essence by eiutting the Un 
cemential, men have been “Jed to class solely for the 
‘parpose of economizing in the use of names” Thus i$ the 
Teason why we make one same serve for many individuals, 

nema) name is a mark of ronumeruble individuals, 
bvious that Mill's theory 1s beginsiag to get out of 
iis depth at this pant The sttoston 1s worse m the 
succeeding chapters on Memory and Belief, for the 
{sin sore need of nome degree of actrvty in order to explain 
these data, and actiaty he nowbere admits 

Wall sees po alternative between calling Memory a 
“faculty” and reducing it to x complex of des He 
commite hiniself to the latter proceeding, and doce 1t at 
follows He states frst that we could not est af we had 
only sensations, or ideas unconnected with sensations, or such 
series of vdeus as conuuitute emagination For then each 
separate state woutd be our whole being, and we could not 
have Knowledge. So far Mill agrees with Plato and al 
other supporters of continaty We must be able to unite 
‘the present with the past How is tins ecueved? When 
T have the idea of an action, T recogmze it 9s an action 
formerly done by me, I recall by association its accompem- 
ments, 1 anticipate similar results* this is what 1s called 
“ expetience.” ‘Nothing 1s cemembered except through sts 
den; we have therefore to find the difierence between 
‘eas that are memories and adeas that are not. Associehion 
is essential to memory, it 38 the sole cveans of parponve 
recollection ; but these facts relate to the means of remem 
Bering, sot to the nature of erory, This the author 

you. m. 
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explains as equivalent to the ea of an object, together with 
the idea of my own former experience. This last point is 
capable of further azalyms. A memory consists of " the 
Idea of my present self, the remembering self, and the ides 
of my past tei the remembered sel.” Tn other words, an 
object A fs associated with 2 past siete B, which as linked 
by a series of mterveatng states to my prevnt state Br. 
‘Thus reroinds one of Goldsrath’s Traveller, who "dragged 
a leogthening chao” It assumes that we get back to an 
carher state through “ rannung over the intervening states 
of consciousness, called up by assocaton” But these 
states are not states of myself unless the identity of the 
sell Guring the timeinterva) s admntted Abo, as} 5 Mill 
notes, nothiog is here said about belief, which seems to 
accompany am idea called a memory James Mall nghtly 
ays, " Itty not ensy to treat of memory, beef and judgment 
teparately ""~ bot here, as before, be meglects order in. his 
freatment and 10 makes the whole procedure obscure, 
Belief m a sensation, says Mull, another came for having 
the sensation ; that is, beef an s present state is simply a 
present state Belief vn the post ws memory. as analysed 
above, Belief the foture 1 the association of an idea 
nth other ideas as its consequences, given an antecedent, 
we antespate the (futate) results, and so have a belief sn a 
projected idea Behef in that winch ts not perceived (eg, 
the back of a picture} 1s a case of association ; the same 
explanation applies to the general belie im external objects 
when we have only the snfemal sign (sensation). The other 
factor, Wentity, 15 ulumately reduced to Memory. The 
life of one man as one senes "of idess When I say, then, 
‘that « man is the same, Troerely express my belief in one of 
‘hese venes "Tn the case of other mes we have obvervation 
sand memory * in the case of ourselves we have consclousoesa 
‘and memory. Thus settles the whole matter, if we add, 
as the author does, that “the memory of a stete of com 
sciousnes and the memory of something observed are twa 
istinct things. 

‘Ml shisks co dificult ; he faces every test of hi 
‘theory eollantly. Re dishes all mystery, and his sentiment 
in this respect is throughly healthy. He lacks nothing sa 
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far us concerns acnteneas and, if be does not refute, be very 
tiearly succeeds in sleacing, Bis opponents. The powsblity 
of analysing the self dawn to the ground an this way is the 
Point of dispute among paychologists, Mil’s commentators 
‘could not vphold the master, end their remarks show how 
‘uncompromising Mall remarned to the end. It willbe enough 
to remark at prevent that the treatment of memory, belief 
and identity involves a circle, that Mill fails to show how 
fone series can be one when the point in dispute is whether 
the parts make the series, or the recognition of the series 
fixes the parts ; that Snally this apphes particularly to the 
case of personal identity where we require to determine 
Prychologically whether a past event does or does not belong 
to the parucular sens called my " selt" Mbt! does nothing 
ultimately to prevent my “self” being purely objective t0 
me, my entity 1s for me what itis for anyone else, s0 far 
ut goes But this cannot be accepted without demur 
The mtuation ss much the same when Mil comes to the 
juestions of attention and will He creates a circular 
jefittion first, sensations are either indifferent or mter- 
esting, we only attend to the latter; therefore to attend 
and (6 bave am interesting seosation are one and the same 
thing, Similarly we only wil to do what we want to do: 
‘we only want to do what 18 asonated with pleasure and 
with the actions which formerly produced pleasure In both 
tases the operation of the simple factors gives the whole 
explanation But 115 open to the opponent to ask whecher 
a sensation is anteresting to the senses, of to the person ; 
whether the quality of bemg interesting belongs to sensations 
thus considered; and, uf rot, whether the explanation 
explains anything 
Into Mill's other discussions, of logical processes and of 
‘moral sentiments, we shall not penetrate at present ‘They 
tre for him more important then the anelysis, the real 
sim of this exspincal groond werk was to eliminate entities." 
This was done very thoroughly, whether too thoroughly 
remains to be seen, 
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4x. Kawr's immediate succerors didnot concern 
themselves with peysbology The keynote of speculative 
sdealiom was struck by JG, Fichte, when be insisted that 
the starting-point of all thought was that act of the soal 
‘which creates the distinction of subject and obyect. The 
results of this beginning do not belong to the sphere of 
logy, except where they became regulative prinesples 
later thinkers In this respect they Lave consderable 
hstorcal importance, and Fichte exercised « subtle ifloence 
over a great part of the philosophical thought of the nure 
teenth century The voluotasism letent an Fichte's work 
‘becomes, through Schopenhauer and the biologuts, one of 
the main cuerents of psychological theory * 

Flehte’s snterests were prumanly ethical, The fervour 
‘of his genive made his work a lasting anspuration, and the 
central feature of that work wes the concept of activity 
By starting from a fundamental actiity, Fiehte avouds all 
the problems of sensationalism and of atonahsm, That 

mmanence which Kant ascribed to the moral hfe of the 
Individual was by Fichte extended 10 the whole field of 
conscious existence , questions concerning the action of the 
object on the subject or of the subject on the object were 
all anticipated and answered by the prehwoary assertion 
that the distinction of subject and cbyect arises out of the 
primary act of the spint. How this assertion could have 
aasurted anyone snsucts to learn the detail of psychology we 
do not know, Its author made no attempt to follow that 
laborious path, but preferred to wnte 2 history of omtesopeness 
ina very diferent sense. The inner movement which begun 

* Convener. i Macearbe's werk the sofoce of Fiche seppera 
the ul of Ub a at wach See sre pephcegy per ecen 
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from that frst act is traced through a senes of developments 
which 18 mainly an evolution of concepts from 2 narrower 
to a wider universelty. 

‘While this diverges from any recognisable type of 
psychology, 1 hos the persistent quahty of immanence, 
it's preemmently a treatment of expenence as the ground 
tf all explanation, and ut served accordingly to set the seal 
upon Kant’s declaration that matenabam and spiritualism 
were abke obsolete As a science of reflection Fichte's 
treatment of The Facts of Conscrousness suffered trom the 
limitations it assumed ; there was no. provision for new 
material and 20 suficient appreesation of the inet that 
reflective thought presupposes (be activities whieh accurnalate 
the material As time progressed this fault turaed the 
scale 30 ‘ar that matenalism was once more in the ascendant. 
Meanmbile Scheling extended the scope of reflection without 
improving the general stuation To the science of can- 
sclowsoea he added a science of what preceded consciousness 
And brought into vogue the Unconscious, Thus, oo, was a 
movement that acquired pecular sgoiGcance later, but the 
Unconscious 20 Schelling’s systern 16 a stage in costae 
evolution, and therefore bears only a distant resemblance 
{0 the " unconscious phenomena "ef the later prychologists 
‘Wath thos premature attempt to think im terms of the 
Universe we are earned back to the unentical symthess 
of the later Neoplatonists It as true that Schelling 
{incorporated mto hrs system all the wealth of all the sciences, 
‘but nothing was gamed by that, with the exception of one 
omt. The ndindualsm of the seventeenth and eaghteenth 
century was given a healthy chastisement by this sdealistre 
absolutism The unity of all things could not be made 
stots for deduction of facts, but xt was needed as a regulative 
hhypothesss, From Schelhng proceeded the llfamed 
Natrphstosopive, whowe beat and front was Oken The 
‘wonders of magnetism were 2 contimnal snare and delsion, 
leading to interminable arrangements of all things according 
to thelr " polarity“ Prychology disappeared im a haze of 
Peychorophy, accompanied by biorophy.’ Yet in spite of 
all the excesses, something was achieved. The sharp lines 
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of demarcation that had been draw ecross the Seld of 
science were blurred: sf distxctuons were 0 be made in 
the umty of Beng, they mast be new ones. 

‘The final stage of Us movement, as we bave it in Hegel, 
pases altogether beyond the sphere of paychology, but ic 
fone respect belongs to ats bistory. The old aatitheas of 
inner and outer whuch mote or lew explattly guided the 
Pavehology of the eighteenth century, was discarded by 
Hegel. Thus prepared the way for # new onderstanding 
fof the soctal consciousness, and an this sphere the influence 
of Hegel has bern permanent Malang all required allowances 
for changes of thought and expression, xt can still be asserted 
that the " objective mind "of Hege's systec t= the true 
antecedent ofall theories which puss beyond the individualism 
of earher schools and see 19 the mind a reality which 1s not 
separated from other minds a8 one body is seperated from 
another 

‘Among thove who wrote on prychology dunng thes 
period, C. G Carus deserves remembrance AS a théorist 
hoe abered the general tendency toward a large indefiiteness, 
Cooscousuess anses oat of am antecedent unconsciousness, 
which 18 state of rest , sleep the return to this Uncen 
sciousness trom which the soul draws new strength The 
Ife of the soul is a perpetual stream whch 1s sDurnineted 
by consciousness ooly in a sal part. All orgume hfe bas 
some degree of consciousness, so that there 16 reason for the 
comparative stody of the forms of conscousness Carus 
earned a place in history as one of the eachest wnters on 
comparative psychology This development of his pan- 
‘thetsuc thought was presumably due 10 the fact that, being 
a physcaa and professor of medirine, Caras was drawa 
toward the study of the organism and regulated is 
amagination by the pursuit of poysiology and anatomy. 
But these feebler efforts had already been surpassed by 
‘the greater work of Herbart * 





$2. The movement toward pure subyectivism, most 
Acinitely forwarded by Fickte, produced a reaction in the 

1G. H. vow Schubert, Gashusiy Zr Sul (39) fa aevtier examgie 
of the peshology produced by Schekage school” It wae tagailonst, 
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poychic anthrogelogy of Fries, Dugusted with Fichte, 
‘Fries determned to begin again from the Kantian bass and 
‘construct a system free from the yap allusons of the 
‘arker post-Kanttan development Thus determination is 
expresied 1p the method and the language of Fries; for 
paychology 1s declared to be the ground of all speculation, 
and the term “anthropology” as employed to make clear 
the empuncal character of the whole undertaking. Needless 
to say, empirical does not tan expenmental, and 11 15 
cenential features the peychic anthropology of Fres ws a new 
critique of the understanding and a specimen of the analytic 
paychology imaugurated by Kant Avoiding the trane 
seendence which he regarded as the chief defect of the 
yast-Kantan davelopeent, Pose Qe te subject-matter 
‘of epeculative thought into philosophic and peychie anthro- 
ology Physical anthropology or human physiology 16 not 
8 part of philosophy, logic and metaphysics beloog to the 
highest sphere, to wivch oue can only approach by way 
of paychic antheopology Tis discipline ws therefore the 
‘true foundation for a study of reason, both as pore and as 
practical reasoa So far the scheme is essentially Kanan, 
and the interest of thts psychic anthropology ceatres around 
the details 10 which Fries disagrees with Kant, and ams to 
correct the psychologteal foundations of the Cribgw of 
Pare Reason 

‘The point from which observation must begin is thet 
of action, we observe actrtis, and faculues are the 
(relatively) permanent tendencies to action. These tenden- 
cies may be classed as comate (eg the tendency to know) 
oF as acquired (e¢ the capacity to wnte), Since the activity 
is all that we can observe at a gwen time, the content of 
consclousaess 1s never equrvalent to the sum total of its 
‘possbulities; there 15 mare in conscoumess then can be 
mmedntely known at axy one time We shall return to 
this point , at present st 15 necessary to decide the question 
of the faculties, Fries des with Kant against the reduction 
of all inner states to forms of knowing. bui he objects to 
‘he distinction of thought, feeling and dare ax it was made 
by Kant, Peelg is regarded by Fres as a complex state 
of pleasure or pain and antespation, so that fecling and 
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ese (or uveruon) are inseparable. AD that is left 1 the 
‘active power itself, and the capacities or faculties are 
fanumeruted a3 knowiedge, inner dxspastion (Gemuth) and 
activity. 

‘These three faculties are treated by Fres as aspects of 
‘he eatire fe of conscrousness , they ate not to be regarded 
as qctually separable, but a5 co-operating 1 every activity 
of the living bemg | The activities themselves appear in 
Gifferent planes of development, namely sense, habit and 
understanding. To obtun a complete analyns of the adea 
of consciousness these two sets of terms must be combined 
and the (faculties be comsdered as fundamental forms of 
Conscousness dicoverable 2a co-operation pen exch of the 
planes or tends of comscors hie 

The doctrae of faculties now combined with the dee 
of the unity of consciousness, and Fries proceeds to define 
‘the meaning of consciousness as an actinty He reects 
the distinction between sctisty and pasumity, declaring 
that every capacity 1s pomanly a power of action But 
‘ths activity 1 never known as such out of relation to some 
stimulus ‘The spontaneity of the Epo is therefore nat 
the same thing as an rmmanent activity of the soul. With 
‘Kant, Fries deches to introduce the idea of a substant 
soul into his descnptica of consciousness at the tame time 
hue declines to follow Fichte’s method of giving the Ego an 
independent power of action. Tbe spontaneity which he 
recognizes is relative to a given stimulus spontaneity and 
receptivity are correlative terms, for the spontaneity always 
Jas a defirate and particular character, umplving receptivity , 

‘while receptvty 3s not passivity Dut the active proves of 
talang up and asnmilatiog the stroulus 

‘These general principles are wtended as an introduction, 

to the bie kistory of consciousness With the descnptioa 
of this process we enter upon discussions that properly 
belong to a theory of Knowledge and therefore do not 
concern us. Fries treats the subject of eeneation as though 
st amvolved uothing but the quabtative diflerences in 
experience In the case of outer sensatens the extemality 
of the object is an immediate datum, = guality of the 
intuition itself. Inner sensation is the capacity of being 
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Aetermined ty stimuli from within, as, for example, the 
power of perceiving the feelings of pleasure and pain as 
they are Over and above pereepton there Is the 
‘conscioumness that we are conscious 1 other words, epper- 
ception These and other points are reproduced from 
‘earlier wnters, and we may pass over them to indicate some 
siguificant criticisms of the Kantan peychology 
‘Consciousness 1s rexarded by Fres as having distinctions 
of degres. It is possble to perceive immediately our own 
nner states and yet not be conscious that we do perceive 
‘them, so that a distinction 1s made between “ baving "a 
‘eesentation and “being cooscious of that presentation 
This doctrine goes back to the Leibnizian dishnction of 
Perception from apperception it was found in Kant as a 
distinction between obscure and clear sdeas. Bat Fries 
modifies it and restates it ax « difference between convcicus- 
ness as a whole and a central ilumwoated portion The 
smner perception has its “ honzon” ate ight extends (0 a 
certaun distance, varying in mtensity as the herszon recedes, 
‘the light becomes more diffused and the distinctions witha 
3s compass less sharp The question then anses—What 
‘causes the presentation to enter this luraicous centre of 
‘consciousness The answer is given 1m terms of the 
Smpression and the consciousness the suscephibulity of the 
auner sense and the activity of the mental powers meet 1n 
al states of full consciousness the most vivid or Lively 
Adeas emerge from the background into clear consciousness 
‘The doctrine of memory hich this smpbes, namely 
that all ideas are always present but aot alvays active, 
deeerves to be noticed Since ideas perest unless checked, 
Fhes has to explam forgetung rather than remembering 
‘An idea oF presentation, of not resewed, loses nts strength 
for the Fgo has a limited amouat of power, and contmues 
to expend it on new presentations By assocation, f one 
idea Becomes strong tf may assst another to rie" o¢ the 
nner genes becoming more acute may cause 2 latent dea 
to reappear These are the two methods by which ideas 
fre made te regain theis lost actisty. In general prancipes 
this is the doctrice of Herbart, but at differs from the 
Herbartian position in one respect” it emphanzes activity 
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rather than passvity and makes the presentation return 
‘when strengthened, whereas ia Herbart the return depends 
only on the fact that an antagonist is arrested. 

"The distinction whsch Fries makes between presentation 
and consciousness of preseatation seems to be 1 realty 
aan vnfortuaate survival, sbowing the degree to which Fries 
Feastined a victim of texdnion. The wea of the horwon 
might have been useful if the argument bad not started 
Ddadly by regarding the “dark” part cf cooscouaness a& 
‘occupied by ideas A distinction between idees in conscious 
ess and out of conscioumess as imposuble. Here Fries 
ig a slave fo the notion of seli-consciousnest. When be 
eumes to the definition of self-consciousness be limus it to 

imamediate and sndefinite feclng of self, Ths defines 
itself through reflection, whch 1 mediate” so that there is 
to immediate conscioustess of self (as meant by Descartes}. 
This, then, amousts to an elaboration of the ongunal 
Leibainan defiztion of appercepticn . for the comerousness 
‘whch Leibniz called appercepuoa 1s here identihed with 
perception, and a yet higher degree is recognized in the 
emergence of selfconsciousness. To put the same thing in 
another way, Kent's “ apperception “as here taken a4 « 
real piychological process. the “I thank” wveh an Kant 
might be an " obscure idex vs bere called a teehing of self, 
and the pure apperception ecerges from that as the highest 
‘unity of consciousness 

‘The obscurity of these distinctions ss tomewbat dispelled 
if we connder the outcome The object at which Fries 
‘ims is to temove the distimcuon mantaned by Kant 
‘between the self and Imowiedge of the set. Kant maintains 
that the known 1s always phenomenal, and that. sell- 
Amowledge 1s really no more then a knowledge of the 
phenomena of cousciousness. The valve of the recon 
‘struction oflered by Fries es 1m the fact thet he makes it 
‘ossible to say that the actinty of thought and 3s knowledge 
tre ltinately identical. The inner dualism by which 
Kant was havsted is thus declared psychologically non- 
existent" we may not at any one time comprehend ia out 
honght all the contents of our consciousness, but what we 
do aot +0 comprehend is ust external to conschomsness. 
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"The simple fact is that refietion produoes an appearance of 
dualism where it does not exst. Foes thos makes an 
advance toward the position which defines the Ego as 
consciousness, not as the bearer of a (phenomenal) 
‘consciousness. 

3, The tendency of the post-Kantian psychologists to 
begin by transcending the Kantian hmutations is shown ance 
more in Herbart. Jost as Fres adopted the general 
‘Kantian positon with the intention of maizng the connection 
between the Self and its phenomena more explicit, 30 
Herbart believes that st «© possible to make metaphysics 
‘he basis of psychology. The induence of Kant 1s seen in 
Herbart’s view that expenence 1s the source of true kuow- 
ledge, but expenence ts taken sm a sense wide enough to 
inchide certam impbed conditions Of these the cluet are 
persistence and unity , expenence imphes a unafying agency 
and indesteuctible elemieats In this way Herbart becomes 
dogmatic ia mas teaching aboat the permanent which 
‘underlies phenomena and about the ultunate nature of the 
elements in consciousness This postion was unfortunate, 
‘Herbart agrees with Fries 1a tending toward anthropology : 
Ins interest develops along the limes of psychology, and 
the metaphysical presupponnons wtmately become super 

uous. 

‘Analysis, the metbod of scence, requires plurality 
‘The vnity must therefore be equivalent to symtheets, not 
“pase unity," but that complex unsty which coexists with 
a plurality of parts, an orgamc umty The analytic method 
we accepted by Herbast This method gives us fist the 
elementary psychic acumities, thea there 1s that complex 
unity of activives which we call “self”; nally there ts 
‘he bearer of the activities, the Soul ws the onderlying'" Real.” 

Amreat many ervors mght be expected to enter in with, 
‘this motion of the soul But Herbart actually avoxds them 
all Whe instting that metaphysicaly we must retain the 
‘oul in order to explain the posnbibty of usty and the 
‘origin of the frst acuvity, Herbart explitly afirms thet 
vale, imple satre ofthe al well ealmowe, 1 is e8 

ject neither of speculative nor of empirical paychology’” 
Since the Ego is known as a system of acuvites, paychology 
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does not require to go beyond these activities, As a science 
Jt knows nothing but phecomens. 

‘Though it # not etsy to put onevelf into the postion 
hich Herbart takes, it is lumately worth the trouble. 
For Herbart’s general ‘cnowledge of plilotophy enabled hum 
‘to grasp the whole significance of peychology as 2 natural 
science and a> a philosophy of mind The tradition which 
he Imberited spoke of payckic phenomena 23 phenomens or 
manifestations of the soul But why should there be 
phenomena? If the sou} thinks of rts own nature (as the 
Comuans said), why should xt ever do more than think 
itsal(? Why should t not enter be a subject thinlang a 
subject, or stmply lapse toto sonentty ? To this question 
‘there 1s really 20 answer, the problem ss attacked in the 
‘wrong way and the way of scence ts blocked This result 
condemns the method. xt 1 part of the work of science 
to find methods that will ve results, If a bemoaning w 
sade from tbe phenomene x 1s possible (Herbart thinks) 
o prove both the fact and the nature of the soul, this » 
the true metaphyac of psychology To begin from the soul 
1s 0 false metaphysical process, 

‘Though Herbart does act fully accept Kent's attitude 
toward prychology, be cannot be accused of backsliding, 
Kant bad intended to remove the “soul” from the sphere 
‘of phenomena, bot the gap between the phenomena and 
the unknown basis of the phenomena was filed in wath 
faculties. Herbart pushed this process one step further, 
‘the facultes gve place to a multitude of independent 
“ideas or activites. In short, the soul u reaffirmed as 
‘en actual datum, ats whole content 1s made equivalent ta 
‘the sum of persisnng ideas, and these adeas are treated as 
the peltnary isreduable elements of paychic hfe. it is not 
aifbeolt to understand bow such a theory should pve 
‘oveasion fot affence and receive very diferent interpretations. 
Lotae’s dizect criticism is deserving of all respect: but it 
seems to be besed on some error. Lotze says," According 
‘to this prychology, if the sou) was ever achve at all, it never 
‘was active but once. It asserted itself against the stimuli 
‘which came from without, by producing the simple senza: 
tom; but from that point it became passive, and allows 
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its interael states to domisate its whole life without 
interference.” Here Lotze speaks as 2 sopporter of ancther 
Kind of prychology , he mustes in Herbart “the eye winch 
porceives the relations obtaaning between the single ideas.” 
Herbart is not proposing to teat psychology ia that way. 
‘Talang the natural scences as tus guide, be aums to reduce 
consciousness to simple elements sad their combinations 
‘ites of the statics and dynanles of the mind that he speaks, 
tnd ultsmately comes to the dea of a mathematical 
‘which can dispense with the idea of the soul On the other 
‘rand, it is clear that Herbart did not comider that be was 
dropping that idea On the contrary, hus whole theory of 
psychology depends on the doctrine thai every angle element 
4 an activity of the soul. Ths a especially obvious in bit 
‘view of ideas or presentations wine are not transmitted 
from outside into the mund, bat are reactions of the original 
undenved agent Lotre seems to mss thus vital pount i 
ot seeing that Herbert's "soul" fs never the place in 
which events bappen, but the actual agent partaly man 
fested in each distraguishable activity. If this were not $9, 
the dea that there 1 a constant tendency towards 
cequbbrium could never have been elaborated by Herbart 
a3 it was 

‘The result 1s actually that psychology becomes empancl 
‘The extent of this erapmasm rust de considered wit 
some care, for at the time when Herbart wrote,“ empirical 
might mean either that the psychic events were alone to 
‘be considered (as in Engush Assocatoarsm) or that 
psychology could be treated as a natural scence Herbart's 
Position is midway between both these views. The postolate 
‘of the soul makes this psychology an apphed metephyme , 
aad Herbart explictly demes that 3t 16 posible to treat 
psychology expermentally. On the other hand, he thinks 
‘that prycology can be made an exact science, and to show 
this he mavented bis own peculiar soatheratical formule 
[No atterapt will be made to follow that Line of development 
it was unigue, azd found no subsequent supporters. For tt 
was not in principle the seme as the later mathematical 
expression of ratios and differences which 1s exemplified 10 
the Weber-Fechner law, though undoubtedly much encour 
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‘agement for that later method was desived from this striving 
sher exactness and scientific expression 

‘Phenomena are in pefpetual flux in other words, the 
most obvious thag about consciousness i tte perpetval 
tendency to change even though we try to retain one 
prewentation, it slowly dwindles 1m our grasp. This general 
fact gives Hexbart his starting-pomnt. By an idea we mean 
‘the outstanding point, the summst or peak, on the surface 
of an eversheaviog consciousness If we imagine ght 
absning on a sex of rising and falling waves, the anclogy 
ay asanat us to grasp Herbart’s conception of” azchea 
find “summats” ‘Every single idea travels, a8 it were, on 
the path of a semicircle, from a point below the level of 
consciousaess upward (oats zenith ; at then goes down again 
and aves place to another This process continually goes 
fon, itis the busmess of psychology to find ats Tews, 

‘Returning to the question stated above, we look first 
{or the starting-point of the whale procest. The otly active 
‘quahty ascnbed te the soul 1s the tendency to preserve 
sell” The separate activiues are special cases of thin 
General tendency to seli-preservation. Our experience 18 
constituted by an objective disturbance and a subjective 
reaction The positon 1s therefore realistic 1m so far as & 
real objective element is assoroed, but wealistic sn making 
the whole content of the resulting state of mind consst 1% 
@ particular kind of smner acuvity Herbert has. aken 
fiom the Enghsh payehologuts the doctrine that there ere 
no innate ideas, from the same source he derives the Wen 
that the vanety of the soner states » dizectly due to the 
variety of external conditions. but he diverges from them 
fe malang the unty of the soul his ultimate bast and so 
avoiding the necessity of finding some bond for (atomic) 
ideas 

Having attained both wsity and plurality (two essential 
categorie for all thinkers at that time). Herbart proceeds 
to develop the laws of mental action. A certain amount 
of enrgy is expended in every act of self-preservation. It is 
‘this exergy that carries the presentation up to the summit ; 
that is £0 say, makes it = conscious preseatation. If a 
second disturbance follows, tbe jotal smovat of energy ig 
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Givided ; what the second gains the Gast loses, and therefore 
fas the second rises into consciousness the frst dies away. 
This principle, apphed to the whole diversity of mund, 
explsins its perpetsal movement asd its perpetual self 
preservation, "No presentation ever disappears completely ; 
It only becomes infurtesical im respect of its energy, which 
{s equivalent to becoming a neghgible factor unt some access 
of energy raises vt agaie nto comcousuess. 

‘We mnst deal lemently with ths doctrine, Its value 
fs grent, swe regard st as an attempt (o gave an ratelbgible 
description” of facts Im deta rt has many defects, 
Herbart constracted mathematical formole to explain the 
ring and falhog of presentations He seers to have 
thought in these terms, or an terms of architecture (arch, 
‘samuat) where others would more easly think in diferent 
forms, But all are metaphors abe, whether they are 
terms of matbemabies or of "waves" or “streams” In 
spite of & vigorous begmnmg, the formule soon dropped 
Debuad the requirements, and this phase of almost Pytha- 
{gorena sumber-worship was im the end either a belp nor 
‘\ huadrazo: The most mlerestng point to notice 18 that 
the oumbertheery 1s here wed to reduce diferences of 
‘quality to quantitetive meastrements. The reason why one 
Presentation 15 ousted by another 1s ther mcompatibilty, 
thes: difleresce 1a meaning. But whale every iden must 
Ihave both content and activity, there is no sure basis for 
the conversion of degrees of difference into degrees of actity.+ 
The peculanty of Herbart’s doctrine consists in this very 
conversion , the logical oppontion, as between aficmatives 
and negatives, 1s fused with the mner activaty of preservation 
and put forward as an actual struggle it may be true that 
‘we experience a strain in thicking that an object is both, 
long and short , but the straiz is not a measure of the energy 
of "Fong ” and short ” as ideas. In the sphere of senaation, 
‘this oF a stil: law might bold good : im the sphere of ideas 
as ech, without refereace to emotional accompanimeats, it 
la a rash aceomption. For Hebert it is fundamenta, at 
1s terms continvally show. In fact, every meatal operation 
Ib described as twolckl; every presentation is both a 

es Maples Fo. 
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presented content and 0 presentative activity. When the 
Contents confict, the activities are opposed: this is the 
‘assumed relation and the point by which the whole system 
stands or falls Presetations are clasufed as simular, 
sparete and contrary Contrary presentations are (a1 
ctivities) 1 conflict. they binder one asother, and cnt 
is sald to be “ arrested” by another * Sumnilar presentations 
‘Rute, and so reamorce one another. Disparate preventatians 
{e.g those of ght and touch) unite but do not fuse ; they 
are said to be " complicated,” and, as activihes, they we 
cooperative 
‘The whole state of the mind 1s determined at any given 
‘ume by the degrees of activity belonging to each element oF 
presentation ‘Thus the elements ¢, 6, ¢, 4, . according 
to their respective qualities, soll be either clear or obscure, 
and they will stand to one enother 1m different relations 
which can be measured as degrees of distance from the 
yponat at which they decome relatively negligible. This 
pan of est actty i caled be theo of consionne, 
‘the threthold the contents est with no measurable 
activity; they are not anzitslated, and they continue to 
aflect the whole consciousness. they are not uoconsoaus, 
Dut subconscious. Here a further dastinchon 16 introduced 
‘When the contests of the mind attain equalibrium there 15 
static conditon, which would, presumably, continue if 20 
freah disturbances occurred But the objects of the outer 
‘world continually ester 1D, they costinsally asturb the 
‘equisbrium which tends to establish itself mn consciousness, 
‘here in therefore a thresholé for static conditions and anothet 
for dynamic conditions If « presentation bas been through 
the process of confhct and succumbed, 1 1s below the stane 
threshold and as good as dead. if, on the other hand, 1t3 
energy is unexhausted and its obscunty 1s due to not having 
amerted itsell, xt is describable as below the threshold mm a 
Giflecent sense, rt rs below the dynamical threshold. This 
distinction of statical and dynamical thresholds amounts, 
therefore, really, to a difference of pomt of view; the 
Sescendng presentations ate exhausted, the axcending 
presentations bave the stzeagth of thetr youth unimpaired. 
1 Hang Urey wacalated bythe poywetopes ar "akin 
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From simple presentation we pass on to fused and 
‘compbosted presentations. The princples are wentical : 
the only difeceace s thet, 2m expeneace, we must deal with 
‘masies of ideas, and consequently consider not merely the 
relation between ¢ and b, But also between « and 4 and ¢, 
for s+ and x. Colicctive presentations and total states 
how anter ax factors, and the problem resolves xteef into 
the relation of the Ego, as the totakty of acquired mental 
contents, to each new clement mtroduced Thus relation x» 
fone of Teception of oppoation The entrance of a sew 
Clement consututes « pereeption. If at ts reyected it fals 
tiway | of 1 is received vf 26 taken up ato the exstng 
tolality and is sand to be apperceaved 

‘The term apperception :s the mack by whch Herbert is 
mown to most readers of paycholopeal works It also 
the most obvioas tign of the general influence which Lesbast 
exerted over Herbart Tt denotes two procetses, distn~ 
fated ccortug a the appecoved element denved 

fam without or from within The process has the samme 

character in both cases, « new element, relanvely unstable, 
2s taken up into an exsing mass of presentations and thus 
sncorporated in the permanent body of preseotations. When 
the new elemest comes from withost, the process beguns 
with a sense-atfection which i at first only an event 
consciousness , apperception makes it a pot of comeaonnness, 
because the senseaffection routes toto achvaty the pre- 
esting Ego as a complex of presentations with which the 
new clement must fuse, or ese pemsh Under some 
Grevmstances the process. begins with the upward move- 
tient of what 18 normally weeker and theretore repressed ; 
‘then an analogous reachon takes place om the part of the 
complex which is normally stronger, and a struggle ensues, 
ending in a new equitnum. In sus, this is a doctrine 
of association, but the mere association of ideas as under- 
stood in the Enghsh school ts gualiied by the assertion 
of spontansons ideas which represest an actinty not recog: 
nized in the ordinary formula of Associationssm, 

Tt is obvious that an this description the term conscious- 
ness 18 vued in two senses. In the wider sense it includes 
a} psyehie events; in the sarrowes epplicetion it denotes 
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‘nly what is actually known to be im consciousness, Thit 
‘dual we of the tena is mot am accident ; it is an integral 
part of Herbart’s. system. Not every paychic event is 
Noticed at the time of ts occurrence ; experienes thows that 
some events remain latest until Chey get 22 opportunity 
of emerging into fall consciousness Also, there are at 
‘one time more factors in conscousmess than can be cor: 
Prebended in the scope of observauen. From this follow 
several deductions Furst, that come components of oom 
sclowsness est as a vague margin, bike objects beyond the 
range of a ght. Second, that apperceptive consciousness 
38 equivalent to attention Third, that the rex) meaning 
of “moer sense” 1s explained by the fact that apper- 
‘ception 1s to perception a5. perception as to ats extermal 
condition ; for the perception is external to the apper- 
ceiving mass, and the roner sense 1s thus promded witb 
fia abject for its actrvty. 

Qther points tollow logreally from ths postion We 
cbserve that peeple have interests, the musician nobees 
dicords, the scholar notices 2 falbe quantity, the sune 
teats the sound in the sick room whes others do not pereeive 
W._In short, all perception owes its power to a relation 
detween its goalty and the guaity of the indivdual's 
dommnant complex of presentations Attention, then, is 
reduable to the actinty of the appercevang meses, that 
is what Is meant by the inner sctrvty of the rind when it 
attends, Attention 1s bere antlysed smto (a) the activity 
of emtting mental states and (2) the fact that apperception, 
increases and develops the content of the presentation thus 
reinforced It 16a characterisuc of Herbart’s whole method 
that the activity of the mind should be resolved into the 
complex interaction of the elements. This principle is 
applied to the problem of feeling, of desire and of volition. 
Pleasure and pan are concomtants of the struggle between 
Presentanom ; when the combination of forces through 
‘which « presentetion becomes extedisshed 1s in exceat of 
the requirements, there is a feelng of pleasure’ tension 
‘between presentations is a source of pain. In view of the 
‘earlier theories, which made feelings into confused intellection, 
itis meoessery to notice that Herbert makes the clearness of 
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the presentation quite independent of feelings, This is 
especially the case when the source of unpleasant fecing 
ig below the threshold, when, for example, we clearly 
Perceive a fact, but have a sease of dissatisfaction about t. 

Desize und vobtion, not being distinct " faculties,” are 
resolvable into the activities of presentations, When 4 
Presentation, though opposed, gradually attains predomin- 
ance, with accompanying feelings, xt constitutes the state 
of dere. If action 18 posmble, desire becomes vobtion, 
Since the course of fe tends to create permanent cowplexes 
‘of presentations which usually overcome all others, there 
38 a tendency to establish desues which are sumilarly 
pereanent; these we call “character” This is the climax 
In Herbart’s system 

In View of the numerous eriticisons passed upon Herbart's 
octrine of feeling, the interpretation implied in these 

tenientsniay bein need of further explanation According 
to Herbart feelings are capable of being treated as one 
aspect of presentations This 26 usually regarded 9s one 
‘more example of the doctrines which make leeling dependent 
on knowang It ts true that Herbart regards feelog a6 
ariung in the sphere of ideas But he s not actually talaog 
siden in the tume-honoured controversy on the primacy of 
antellect over will, or wll over intellect Me aims at a 
deeper unity. The ides 1s am achvity , the soul is a umty 
‘that cannot be divided against sel 











the ideas of orgamsm and of habit recalls the same ongonal, 
for Herbart does Ittle more than develop the Socratic idea 
that tue knowledge amples feeling, and feeling ducectly 
affects knowledge. This may not be applicable to all cases, 
but the principle is maintauned by Hechart to reference to 
the education of the mind. In this connection it 1s true 
that the ultimate object 1s to produce o union of knowing 
and feeling. Habit means psychologwally 2 union of ideas 
which no longer involves conflict and effort. Me:bart's 
object is to explain how this state may be preduced He 
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sgraks elsewhere of feclings which arise outside the circle 
of ideas: here he is concerned with what we might call 
iental feelings The truth of hue doctrise might be 
Mlastrated largely from the pathology of the mind; bere 
it 3 enough to pot out thet the land of knowng out of 
which feeling 1s Saud to arse & not a medueval “ cogaition,” 
‘but thet which Herbart has already translated from passvity 
to activity Whatever aay be said ultrmately of ths view, 
it m not correct to speak as i Herbart was attaclong the 
feelings to some passive form of receptive kaowiag, Most 
fenticisms seem t0 labour under this msreading of the text, 
‘Yet ou this point cests Herbart's claim to have provided 
‘« piychology specully appicable to education. {t was the 
interest m mental growth and m the umon of right hunking 
with right ferlmg that ie¢ Herbart to understand how 
closely the qualities of character depend on the complete 
fanon of knowing and feebnz m one mdvmble etate of 
und, evolving into the kind of clearness which i oaly 
Attainable through selfexpressing actions 

Kant had declared that there was a process of apper= 
ception i which the consciousness of self was united with 
consciousness of the given ebyect This point was taken up 
dy Herbart as a problem, the method hitherto followed 
‘aust be finally yustifed by sts appicabilty to the problem 
of selfhood , 

‘The essential feature of mental growth and expansion 
in described by Hecbart sn terms of apperception. Thovgh 
the soul 15 a metaphysical postulate t 35 not a psychological 
datum ; all that we have given 1s the sum of presentations 
existing at any tire , this it as that we call “ self," and 
as thes that we denate by the "1 "am "I think” or “I wall. 
If we say “ the snow 1s white,” our statement 1s to be anter- 
preted, poychologeally. as meaning that the snow-complex 
includes the white-pereepon as an clement; this 1s 9 
typical obyechoe judgment. But the statement "I think” 
ooks different; it seems to be subjective and to imply 
fa wholly diftereat operation. If so. our psychology must 
split nto two ; the operations of the imnd inust be diferent 
fn judgments of sensation from what they are 10 judgments 
of reflexion ; outer and inser sense must be oppesed as well 
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te distinct ; and, ultimately, the “"T think” will take on a 
peculiar character, recede into the snner sanctuary of the 

i, and be e fraitih germ of mysticiem. To overcome 
this tendency  realiy the object of all the anti-Hegelan 
“ seientifc  paychologssts 

ince apperception fs x process in which a relatrvely 
stable mast takes ap and absorbs « less stable presentation, 
it wall be obvious that the scale of epperceptive levels is 
‘thout limit. This logical consequence Herbart accepts 
Just as the mow-comlex esumlates the white-preseatation, 
no the egocomplex itself may asamilate @ presentation ; 
this 14, um fact, only the general mode of psychological 
procedure converted into an apparent yudgment about the 
sell Bot there must be a knower as well as a known ; 
Teannot put my whole eelf outside myself and then take it 
ack, the ultimate apperceptive mass must contain all the 
factors, subjective and objective, that appear in the psycho- 
Japa! ‘ground of yudnect I the tem “1” ued io 0 
series of judgments, such as I think, I will, I feel, I speak, 
bas any distioetive iagmfcance, xt must stand for an apper- 
eptive mass whuch is capable of assimilating these bifer- 
ences, at must therefore be the most permanent and the 
moet, general system of presentations 

‘This solvtion sates the requirements The “1" of 
‘ur consciousness 18 explained, But not explaised away’. 
‘itu made mntelignble withts the lants of seientutc paychology 
Other advantages are also attained The Ego not allowed 
to lapse into metaphysics aad become transcendental, it 
moves, t grows, and it changes, yet ut tends to peru, 
to be relatively permanent, and to harden into a cesstng 
Jorce yust as character does Tt does not convert itself 
cuddenly into a substance, yet sts inmost nature escapes us 
Just because the attempt (o grasp itis a process in which it 
‘operates, and by its operation moves on to a higher degree 
of Being. Herbart never forgot that science does not 
Lumit its subject by defining 1 The subject of psychology 
seemed ta him to be unlimted. he anticipated that the 
greater part of st would remais for ever unimown, but 
Ihe found in this no reason to despaur of the science, for all 
sciences are in the sume position. As the natural sciences 
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are not adequate to the subtlety of nature, 40 the science 
of mind cannot make an immadiate advance to the absolute 
Trait of kmowledge The harwon contizualy recedes a3 the 
explorer advances, that 1 the mystery and the charm of 
(progress, not 1s condemnation, 

So far we bave been conadering manly what Herbart 
calls " fundameatal prierples ” We now pass to empincal 
Deyehology, the second part of Herbart's Lehrbuch As we 
Fequire an analysis of the mind, i becories necessary t0 
find some prnciples of clumfcation The doctrine of 
faculties has hitherto farmshed a kind of classficatien, and 
the subject can be formulated by discussing the value and 
the defects of that proceeding A very fundamental defect 
1 the tendency to observe only " the socra, the educated 
than, who stands on the swmmat of the whole past history ot 
mankind” Psychology bas tended to meglect all but this 
‘Mea type, the rational man , at ins dealt with @ type, not 
‘with aif types tts method has been unectentife ecause 
W reaches aly limited statenienis which it exalts into 
wuniversal facts If we take into consideration children, 
savager, idiots, and abuecmal conditions of the average 
amnd, the universabty becomes very doubifal “There are 
no umversal facts.” says Herbart , “purely psychologial 
facts lien the region of transitory condsbons of mdinidvals 
The cut-and-dned system of faculbes ws therefore condemaed 
ly the very nature of the facts whoch at pretends to 
fystenatae. What cen be done wath such materals? 

In the fiest place, observation gives us extreme ports, 
tuch as animals and men Psychologically these age 
describahle as extremes of sense and reason , the animals 
hhave the lower faculnes, ran hes the Ligher But the 
gradations are infiate, every actialy pases gradually soto 
another ; so that the sense of annals is to some degree 
Tatiooa, while the zeason of man us always largely sensuots 
We ean classify mental actuvies according to their quality 
as preseutations, feelings and desires The degrees of 
higher and lower will be found im all these ; the common 
tinction of sense and reason must be taken to indbeate a 
confusion of two things, nardy, the degree of developmreat 
land the character of the activities. Herbart proposes 19 
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unite these classications, which then give the following 
weneral scheme — 


Prune Foaing Des 

a fanderstanding —artisue ratlonal wil 
Higher judgment moral passions 
-  fimagimation pleasure ——_initnets 
Lower meniory pain, appetites 


This pictore of the mind ie s0 far new that it may be 
taid to abandon entirely what is usually called the doctrine 
of facuves Its historical afinies ace snteresting, By 
Tooiang toward all conscious bemnge and not ftvakang only 
of the rauonal educated man, Herbart puts tumself wp 
the position taken hy Aristotle His idea of extreme and 
‘fmiean states 15 an obvious recollection of Ansiotle His 
general acheme, with its paraliehsm of theoretical and 
‘practical achynties, shows the same source For immediate 
Amspiration Herbart did not require to go further back than 
Labs, to whom he owes, among other pomts, the ideas of 
rontinuity and acuimty Finally, an rejecting the idea of 
pce reason and refusing to break the ascent {rom sent to 
Feason, Herbart intends to dow his opposition to Kant and 
Thu preference for the anthropologeal standpoint of the 
Greeks, Herbart sbares with Plato and Anatotle the bebet 
that there is no ultumate explaoation of the soul's suture 
cor being ; he feels, as they did, that the infarte diversity 
of Life tiocks our intle systems of classeation, while the 
ope of progress drives us on to divide and unite eternally 
‘The extraordinary range and power of Herbart’s mand wall 
bbe increaungly obvious ax we dexcribe hus teaching. At 
ths stage we can only indicate the way 1a which he goes 
back bebind all the formalism of the preceding century to 
{he eee sit that knew no scholastic and m0 doctrine 
faculties, 

Befoce Herbart's time pevchologsts had combined the 
idea of a seale of activities with the adea ef faculties, Can 
fact is aotod by Herbart and criscized The systems to 
which he refers ate—(o) thove which take one basi, sensation, 
dnd present every activity as « transformation of sensation ! 
(@) those which treat seuse and ceason 9s coexisting pernllel 
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ines, The objection tothe Sst ic that st cam give 20 account 
of the sray in which the higher activaies confict with the 
lower; in other words, t never explain the strugele between 
reason and sensuous impthe | This a feet, and Hecbart 
deriines to follow 1 method that ninst altimstely exclade 
the phenomena of the moral Life’ The objection to the 
second is that it yavolves a faculty of Reason, for which 
here 1s no evidence” Im thn srusswn Herbart adjuste 
Tig relations to empinesm and tranxeadentalism, dnnking 
of Condillac aud Kant especally “The ethical remarks 
appear at. fit arzelevant’ "The greatest evil” Mya 
Herbart, "is quite as httle purely sensuous a8 sensuovsnest 
18 pare evi” Here, however, we have an umportant poun. 
‘The mantpulation of psychological schemes 1s rarely free 
from prejudiced suggetion Herhart detects the motive 
which, from lato onwards, led to the desenption of 
Sensuons impolres as "lower" It as not only poyehelogy 
‘that sunt be made yoentsic, ethnes must progress (0 meet 
1” So loag as rational conduct and moral conduct are 
lentiGed, neither can be properly understood , in brief, 
Kant’sudea of the practical reason val ead us astray af we 
Meer from the first toward a will devord of sensuousness 
rerbart 1s ever on the wateh for those cross-purposes which 
make faise bepinnings . with the scence of the psychologist 
be combines the art of estimating payehologially the motives 
that have prodiced other systents 

‘At thus. pout Herbart meerts another enticsm which 
may be noted since 1 makes clearer the progress of hw 
thought Unreflectmag thought speaks of the self or Epo 
as tabng its matenal and then ginng to that matens] tts 
uaty Kant restated this common belief as a cardical 
octrne, devlarig that “all combination 36 8 spontaneous 
261 Of the power of representation.” Herbart declates that 
“everything ke the Kanuan assertion must disappear 
completely from the degaws of psychology "As we learned 
above, Herbart makes the elements do ther own work? 
‘the Ego is for him the relauvely permanent apperceptive 
mass of ideas ; this notion of am" act” is offensive to hiss 
fost because he thicks of unification as a perpetual process, 
going on even below the evel of conscrusness, and declares 
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the Ego to be a product rather than a producer of unsty, 
Uf we do not imagine that we can analyse @ given static 
go, but in place of that connder acly the empincal date, 
‘we inust arrive at the conclusion that there are no strict 
Tines of division hetween men and azinals or between higher 
and lower faculties 

TE we ore clear on t4o points, namely, that all things 
continually change and tnat classsheations tre only instrar 
sents af science, there is no particular reason for dropping 
the wwwal terminology. Herbart actually adwpts the familiar 
scheme, and ducusses presentation, outer sense, mner sense, 
reproduction, fering, desire and wil Omuttung the coni- 
monly accepied ideas about these, we may notice the special 
points which distingush Herbart’s treatment 

6) It should be noted that Herbart regards sensation as 
the matenal of experience , at 1 an organic process which 
‘pusses into perception when the ound discriminates. The 
rere sensation is not analysable because it » exther & mere 
bodily change or mises into the state of conscrovsness called 
presentation. All that we can do with sensations 1s to 
‘geonp them in classes 

(@) The inner sense us not mdicated by any perceptible 
organ ; it is assumed mm order to explain our apprehension 
of our own condition 

(e) The most significant feature of the inoer sense 18 
the production of series, euch as space, time, mumber, degree 
{intensive maymtude) These forms of perception are not 
Tanate or a prion: they are ways in which the wind relates 
‘one to another the indtadval peresptions | The dificulties 
presented by space are sumsiardy treated by Herbart 
as we can observe our own miner aclivities, we can abstract 
from those actvaties and think the rdatzeas mthout reference 
40 the objects origmally grven in the relstions This 1¢ the 
origan of geometrical space, arithmetical mumerations and all 
simular coostructions. 

The idea of serces 1s unportent, Empycicixm treate 
sensations as occurring time and as sequent, thus creating 
‘an insoluble problem, For if ene sensation gives place 19 
amothes, how wll the ming ever reach the pomt of having 
1 plurality of sensations to compare or umfy? T. H. Green. 
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‘aaks, in reference to Home, how cax a series gum itself? 
In Greea's sense of the terms, it cancot. Bot Herbart 
‘understood what was wroag with the empirical expressions 
tnd began with tse kind of series Ghat does sum itself. Tn 
the Sint place, Herbart does not talk about sensations, but 
about presentations These are activites which overlay 
as the fist a 1 followed by 4, ut dimunsches gradually 
Similarly  domaishes as ¢ supervenes, The senen, there 
foce, sum itself as 1s created, for the last state C is equiva 
eat to e+ 3+, each cement exstng in 5 own relave 
ddegren of strength. Other senes tay be formed, such a5 
Tbmtm + ¢+4, and these other tries ciay cross 
‘he origieal series f any one element 13 common to two oF 
mort, as eg +0-+g. Again, the relauve strength of 
the different elements 30 a series varies from lume to time, 
and some elements may drop below the threshold of con 
sciousness. In such a case the sents is sbortened. These 
points taken together furisb a sausfctory explanation of 
{a} the formation of series; (8) the poswbukty of arnving 
at the idea of series as such, («) ceproduction, or the cevival 
of past deus from present states of consciouiness; (2) pro- 
‘cesses of memory where the whole snes of actual presentations 
is abbreviated and only certain elements of the series are 
retained 

‘The idea of series 1s used 10 explain the facts which 
wave rise to the doctrine of “association” Herbart sets 
Rumelf to explain net oaly the reprodurtion of a sequence 
of ideas, bet abo the order of that reproduction. If we 
hhave frst the 1dea A, this becomes « when displaced by B 
the real unica is therefore between ¢ and B. The next 
alate of consciousness comprises @, +54 C, and so om 
‘Then, since a and sot A te the real associate of B, il we start 
gain from A, there will te 30 revival of B uatd 4 has 
become «. The order of reproduction 1s tbus established by 
seams of the ideas themselves and thesr qualitative relations, 
‘As this is a umple law of coanexcon deduced froma the umty 
‘of the soul, st makes the so-calied Laws of Attoctation super- 
dduons ; Herbart dicards those laws x favour af a general 
{interconnerion existing continually in the whole mass of 
presentations and opersting ax we have indicated, 
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Feelings, that is to say all forms of pleasure and pain, 
can be classified as—(a) those which arise from the nature af 
‘aching teeth, (8) those that depend on 






desire and feeling. Deare dors not necesarily arise out 
of feeling, for some feelmgs are caused by unsatisfied desires. 
Herhart detected a difcrence between feelings of paun, such 
4 toothache, and feelings of tensson or anxiety ; he nightly 
foted that the feeling of ineffective effort (as trying Yo 
tuntie a kno!) may amount to poutive discomfort ; he failed 
tomake any further analysis of such conditions The accept= 
ance of mined feelings is @ remuniscence of Locke 

Passions are “rooted destres,"" whale emotions are 
“transitory vanauens from the state of equammity.” 
Emotions are often described as stronger feelmgr, bat this 
fan error ‘The strongest feebngx are often cquable, as e, 
love of one’s country Emotions tend to make one's feelings 
dull en emotional nature tends to iavpidty Hesbart 
hare anticpates the distinction cow exprewsed by the we 
of the two ters sentiment aad emotion; sentnent being 
the tendency toward emotions of a certain Jund, emotion 
itself the active outbreak occasioned by some particular 
existing cause It is also worthy of netice that the 
physiological theory 1s not nghtly regarded as opposed to 
Herbart” Rubot has pointed out that Herbart [Lehrbweh, 
138 (t00)} speaks of laughter as an “ affection " wiuch has a 
Dhysical reverberation and reacts throuzh the body on the 
mind Fuither (#64), this 1s asserted of all Affedten~ 
emotions, 

Dene 1 a tendency to achon, either to attain the 
denrable of avoid the undenrable,, ‘or simply: as a general 
tendency to action determined by the exrsting mental 
condition Herbart cre reproduces the Aristotelian scheme 
‘of relations between desire, dehberation and wil. This 
Jeads to the conctusion that resson 25“ serther commanding 
for lasgiving." and, as Aristotle and Hume had declared, 
“the reason doth not move to action ” 

Herbart regarded bis schecse of mental processes as the 
right basis for ethics; be thought it was also emmently 
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‘Atted to furnish a science of politics and a theory of “ the 
destay of man" In this reepect Herbart was zeviring the 
‘broad outlook ofthe Greeks and to a large extent consciously 
adopting and revising ther doctnnes. In the case of ethics 
Ihe shows a penistent oppostion to the ideas of freedom, 
fand the supremacy of reason, which Kant had taoght, of 
Jed others to teach Those ideas are treated by Herbart ax 
contrary to the actual processes of the psychical mechasism 
and wreeconalable with the idea of continuity Freedom, i 
the sense of spontancous acuvity, is always reabzed, but 
the progressive complication of ideas doe: not admit any 
sudden and disconnected assertion of one's “sell.” This 
follows quite logically from Herbart’s séentifcation of the 
Ego with the doonnant mass of presentations. The theory 
of apperception involves the consequences 
deliberation is the interaction of ideas or mastes of ideas, 
wall is the fina! stage of deliberation . every voliuon reflects 
‘the relation of the forces m the mind at the tame of chotce ; 
character 1 the equivaleat of persistence on the part of 
any complex of presentations, being therefore a habit of 
mind, an act of will as an event becomes an element iu 
aychic development, since it canbe presented, and no 
Presentations are wholly lost Herbart lays stress on the 
Point that we ave a memory of will, be desires to get 
away from the concept of will as a mysterious expression 
of a self lorkong somewhere behind the normal processes 
of mund, ready to stnke 2 sudden blow without any " phe- 
‘nomenal causality" In all this he 18, of course, opponng 
the Kanan developmest of “ transcendental wil", be bas 
‘a rooted objection to the transcendental His emendations 
of the current psychology of conduct show the influence of 
Locke and Hume 

“ Psychology,” says Herbart, “will remain one-sided so 
long 2s it considers cam as standing alone" From this 
‘we mght well expect an elaborate social psychology. But 
Heerbart’s development in ths direction seems to have been 
warped. He objected to Plato's parallel between the 
individual orgarusm and the State ; in its place he proposed 
another which differs only because the psychological basis is, 
ifferent. Im place of the Platome conception of three 
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isis “parts” of the soul and of the State, wo have a 
‘multipety of indevaduals (presentations) stragging together, 
‘the formation of parties in tbe State (presentation-masies), 
and the determination of the character of a community 
‘through the character of the successful and dominant cass 
All this throws more ght ox Flerbart’s powers of imagisation 
‘than on soaal paychology. At the same time there ts truth 
in the idea that the mévedue! bas a tendency to shape his 
own character by thanking over and adopting the tone of 
the society mp whack he lives Thss was the good pornt in 
Plato's view of "asumlaton,” and the dectnne of the 
“ Repubae,” that the temper of the commomty 1s at once 
the product and the maker of the individual's teenpec, was 
the point that Herbart retained as an element common to 
Ins own and to Plato's exuberant umaginatioas 

Lastly, Herbart did not flizch ftom a psychological 
descnption of the " destiny of roan" Here again Platorusm 
is very much in the ascendant , yet there is some foundation 
also, m the general system, for these last thoughts Th w 
cardinal pont an Herbart’s system that no actty of the 
sou! is ever again lost Eternal Iie ws therefore a posable 
idea, st ws “aa wnfintely gentle Buctuatson of concepts 
No proof of this ives., the note is dogmabe "nce 
the soul 1 tmzertal, the career of the individual man cannot 
bbe confined to the earthly le" Sunce the condition of 
permanence is equhbruues, eternal fe 5 a perpetaal calm. 
The copoepts of the child that bas died young would very 
soon approach their general equbibnum, and so also the 
thoughts of tha man of peaceful conscience, who 1s simple 
in bus notions and desires, are not destined to any great 
change. On the contrary, no restless far-reaching und, 
fettered by the world and suddenly tora therefrom, can attamn 
the stllaess of eternity otherwce than by a passage through 
‘wolent trazsformations which, owing to entirely changed 
conditions, may be sill more stormy and painful than those 
by which the passionate man is 50 often tormented in this 
world.” 

‘The value of this passage as a theory of the state after 
death need not be judged, at 15 quoted bere for the light 
We throws oo Herbart's own aiud, For him expenetce 
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‘was the only ground of explanation. But he would never 
admit that evexytbing can be explained. Mathematics he 
took as the type and symbol of exactness; but he knew 
‘that It was esveatally no more than a principle of method. 
Metaphysics he regarded as indispensable, because, sooner 
oF later, the limit of the demonstrable is'reached and the 
ind strains after some bypothesss whose guarantee 1s the 
system which it makes posuble This width of compre: 
Dension and depth of insight make Herbart one of the truly 
‘feat thinkers known to history. 

Herbert's work extrened a persistent influence on many 
subsequent treatments of prychology. The ummediate circle 
of the Herbartians saclided principally M. W. Drobisch, 
Theodore Warts, WF. Votkimann. Drobisch emphasized the 
need for an empinca) peychology and retained the mathe- 
matical form of exposition. Wate inclined to make pay- 
chology into a natural scence, following Drobuch in this 
respect, but ignoring the mathematical ven, Volkmann's 
Lebrbuch der Prychologie 13 « monumental work coverng 
the whole eld of geueral psychology, and compruing 
histoneal sketches that show a wide and deep knowledge of 
‘the hustory of psychological theory These works, however, 
offer no essentially new point of view The next important 
move which takes us from the orpiaa) Herbartian theory 
to 4 new phase wes made by Lotze. "Parallel with Herbart’s 
‘work and in some respects closely akin to xt was the reform 
of faculty-psychology made by Beneke. 


CHAPTER I 
THE TRANSITION IN GERMANY—(contsued) 


§x. Frmpmica Epvaro Bexexe was a contemporary of 
Herbart  Writeg m 1824 to Herbert, Beneke said,“ inde- 
pendently of one another we have both amived at the 
‘conviction that af psychology 1s to solve the problems which. 
have been raised, st must undergo a thorough reform 
This statement was not accepted by the disciples of 
Herbart ; they would not admit that Beneke bad followed 
‘an independent course, declaring that in all essential points 
Beneke stole his thunder from Herbart To the whole sum 
of charges Beneke made, im his Neue Paychologe, a spirited 
reply which ws worth considering m detail. 

‘The facts of the case are simple As Bencke said, Herbast 
and be both saw the need of reforming psychology ‘They 
‘both meant that psychology must be made scientiic, both, 
without kmowng it, thought that the term “scientific” 
could only meas ike one of the other sciences.” Herbart 
fnctined to take mathematics as the ideal type and taodel 
his poychology on that science. Bene leaned more toward 
physiology, talked platomcally about the “nurture of the 
soul,” and drifted from that unto biological terms when he 
‘had to consider functons. Both tactly accept the old 
assumption that psychology can only be a science if it can 
‘be reduced to the form of some other science. But of the 
two Beneke seems to have chosen the better way of being 
wrong, and his defence of bis doctrine agamst the Herbartians 
ia singularly interesting piece of polemucal wrting. 

‘The defence begins with facts and dates; no man 1s 
‘wholly original, and he tamself owes bis mental future 
to all tha books, teachers, and acquuntances from whom 
ie bas decived imowledge ot mspiration. He names 
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Schieiermacker, Jzkob:, Rovsseau, Teteas, Garve and 
Aristotle; all these be had meationed i earlier works as 
recognized sources of bis own ideas to them may be added 
the Enghsh schoo}, Kent, Friet and Plattzer. Only efter 
Iie acquaintance with these and when his mind was formed did 
Beneke read Herban's Inirofuchon to Philosphy. From 
that time he read and appreciated Herbart, but these facta 
seem (to Beneks) to disprove even tbe possibaity of 
Plagansm. 

Mere biographical deta aze of no saterest apart from 
what they prove The charge of piagianim can be tet 
another way, by showing that im reaity Beneke bax not 
followed Herbast, Talang up the individual porats Beneke 
explains where be differs from Herbert, Fist, be difert 
an respect of the basts of prychology . he has pot used or 
‘wished to use Herbart’s metaphysical bass aor fis eiathe- 
‘matical procedure Secondly, he wll not allow that any 
part of phulosophy comes belore payebology, for paychology 
fe the (undamental discipline , thas postion be claims 10 
have marmtained n0t only 28 a theory but an pracuc, for be 
Tas based metaptyncs, loge, the philosophy of reign and 
evtcs wpom phology, making phwrphy an orga whole 
in a way that was not possible for Herbart. Thirdly, 
Herbart 1 an rdealst i prychology , he tumsell ws a troe 
realst became be maintans that in sensuous perception 
something 1 given us dicectly by things. Fourtbly, the 
Active eecient 1m consciousness 1 with Herbart derivative: 
Beneke makes it primary. Fitthiy, pernstence s¢ asserted 
dy Heebart for all ideas, but with the added qualification 
that the obstructed ideas survive below the threshold of 
‘consciousness, Bencke means by pertistence an actoal 
‘survival m consciousness Strthly, ifthe Sdea of association 
is found 1m Herbart, st is found also in Aristotke and the 
Stoies ; Herbact bas no monopoly of xt, Lastly, Herbert 
has planned a reform of payctology, but not actually 
achieved it; be hirsal bas planned diferently and succeeded 
‘because of the diflerence. These, then, are the points which 
Beneke cites os distioctive of hus work. We may now 
‘proceed to consider his teachings. 

“The eccepted starting-point for all philosophicad ise 
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ciplines was, in Beneke's time, experience. The word was 
common to all, but the understanding of it was vanous 
For Beveke it' means the course of consciows hie, taken 
primarily at the level of maturity. If we take the ordinary 
zman or the typical mind as the central point, we have alo 
fis pounts of telerence tha mind cf the chuld, whuch ts less 
‘mafure, and pathological cases which are Aivergent from 
the normal Contrast and companson will enable ws to 
analyse the mind, and a regressive method will furnish its 
history 

Men are wGsitely various, the mature mind bas x 
character which makes st umque To explain this without 
mwarranted assumptions we must assure that the meatal 
Life is a system of activities and that the mode of ation 
from the first determined by the mature of the maridual 
The content of the mind 1 therefore due to the interaction 
of mtve dispostion and circumstances The mative dis- 
Posltion is identical with the prime faculties (Urvermogen), 
which are distinctive forms of sensauon and movement. 
‘These "faculties" are not sepacable from «mpulse and 
striving, so that mental life begins with a tendency to reabee 
ative powers and proceeds by astirailation 

‘Here we may pause to take stock of the results The 
starung-point has beea defined, and, wtule the soul 1s in 
wo sense a mere receptacle for impressions or a tebula rae, 
‘the requsste presuppositions are reduced to a minimum, 
‘mcluding only senxbiity, movement, and objects The 
presupposition of objects 1» intended to mark Beneke's 
Gisepproval of Fichte's method, which he elsewhere 
declared to be the mfiuence that had made Herbart go too 
far The dmcrples of Merbast clammed that ther: 
was established by “"expenence” Beneke demed this on 
the ground that the Herbartian coold never really get back 
to expertence af all. there was no rotd from thew base to 
their goal To this Beneke was right. it ss slays possible 
to go too faz m the search for ultunstes, and Herbart, by 
starting from metaphysics, showed thet be bad not fully 
apprecated the Kantian teaching ot adequately learned 
‘where to stop. Beneke reforms psychology without trant- 
forming 1; he explains phenomese without going beyond 
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them or deriving theit being trom the eather stage of thelr 
snot-being. 

‘Thus last point of method is. the guiding prociple of 
his explanation of the unconscious. The uncenscous m not 
‘an unler-world from which the conscious states arise by a 
‘muracle of resurrection. All mental states pecust, as it 
were, in the same plane. Bat they disappear from dicect 
conicionsness iz vanous ways. They may enter inte more 
developed states 1a whsch complenty 1s cepreseated by 
‘change of qvahty; or they may persist beyond the horizon 
fof actual thought “While many waters speak es though 
there was a seale of degrees of consciousness and it was 
‘pounble to go below the zero put to the subconscious, 
Beneke regards tins as an error For the subconscious it 
‘then only a name for the vasistung-pornt und all below if, 
a Not-Beang out of whch none but the Hegekans could 
evolve the Being of real conscousness. 

‘What, thea, 1s the process of development which explains 
‘the passage from the wemplest to the moet felly developed 
states of mind? In the bepaning there are‘ prime 
faculties’ which by nature determine the character of 
sbmulr The chid (urns to the ght or takes pleasure in 
some colour, it retains aa tmpresmion wbuch is never wholly 
Tost, for, af the sume impressiom is received agaun later, {ti 
not bke the rst. it both another and a second ampresion : 
second, because the first surnves into xt. In course of 
time this procedure results im a defmite consciousness of 
the impression, a trae expenence, the subsequent develop- 
‘ment isa multiplication and complication of these experiences. 
In and among theve experiences as events there 1 continuous 
‘unity which reveals itself jo the consciowsness of relations 
and the reactions of the mind as a whole, at each stage, 
upon the newly acquired elements. Taroughout ths pro- 
‘ces, which ie descrbed as a process it time volving real 
focrements and pot mere “seli-developmect” io the 
Fichtean sense, the outer expertence and the unconscious 
fea are continually sending in their contsbutions. These 
‘two constitute the “beyond” fom which the conscious 
te perpetually derives its matter. As Beacke opeals of 
“faculties os original data, 6o be speaks of new “ faculties” 
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ws conimually arising. Thi angen eure to have given 
sunecessary offence. By “faculty” im its Srst use 
tieam no more than the unique character of the human 
ind, beyond which it is profitiess to seck for a starting- 
point; analysis cannot go on to unfimty, and the tacts indicate 
tat thece is something Gistinctve abost mind, else education 
would be vain. The chid, cays Beneke, diiers from the 
imal, it has greater possibuiiwes, and those pomsbilities 
fare it " faculties” Sumilarly, as development goes on, 
the bass from which the perion reacts mast change ; iD 
other words, new faculties anse If we ae not obsessed. 
with the idea that the word ” faculty must indicate bad 
Paycology, it wil be obvious that Beneke's use of rt docs 
‘not prevent him from reforming the wrong eu previously 
Assoauted wth it. His statements then appeat to cequire 
eather correction por comment 

In the Lehrbuch der Paychalogue, Beneke describes four 
fundamental procestes. Of thete the first two, namely, 
‘the anitial process ef seasation and perception, and the 
production of new "facaluss,” have been stated 12 the 
fast section. The third 3 the process of reproduction ak 
determaned by the formation of “traces” (Spwren). The 
fourth is the law of attraction or assocration. These wll 
ow be stated more fully. 

‘The doctrine of “traces” is one of the outstanding 
features of Beneke's peychology On clover tzspection there 
seems to be bitle novelty m any part of it except the name 
‘After dealing wath stimuli and the primary power of reaction, 
Beneke proceeds to show how the activity of the mind 
Aevelops. As he is opposed to innate powers, he must 
sbetitute for ths hypothetical stere of resources a gradual 
Acquisition of power due to assrailation Thus is done by 
the suppodtion that every actinty of the soul once aroused 
sever wholly disappears again; at remains a5 2 “trace,” 
and it shows itself m the tendency of the mind to acquire 
spenifc modes of action or “éxspentions” ‘These acquired 
dispositions take the place of the ““inuate " ideas and are 
intended to explain the presence in the suture mand of wht, 
in the language of physiology. might be called specie 
energies, Through these treces the tind acquires greater 
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independence in relation to effects produced from without. 
ence there arise zew Kinds of activity, such as the striving 
after what is not preseuted (ese) or the effort to remember , 
in general “ the trace 15 that which hes between the pro- 
duction of aa activity of oul (cense-impresuon) and its 
reproduction " (Labebuch, §29) 

(Of the truces us such we are not conscious. They do 
fot eater into consciousness, but they enter inte the con- 
disions under whuch we become consciously active There 
is a natural temptation to think of them as structural changes 
in the braun and serves, but Bencke refsses to admit that 
psychology denwves azy belp fom phyuology. The body 
‘Frows by asumlation ; 40 does the mind But introspection 
hows that the mind reproduces what tt acquired Before: 
itis not lke a tree that puts out new leaves, for st pute out 
‘9m occasion the old leaves again. 

‘The independence now acquired by the mund is sbown 
im another way. There 1 a persistent tendency toward 
equilbrivm, which os attamed by transferring elements 
‘At a lower level we are to suppose that the stratus absorbs 
the available actinty of the soul Bot as development 
proceeds and complesaty increases, this 16 not the case" 
eertan excess of actraty 1s produced and becomes mobile 
For example, love and yoy beightea the mental achvity 
fas Beneke would say, these elements (or forces) are trans- 
farred to the mde of the perception, and sts activity 18 made 
sore intense by this reforcement Conversely, hatred and 
sorrow abstract our powers trom the object with which 
they are associated and reduce the activity by which they 
are presented. Here, indeed, Beneke seems to have fallen 
a victum to ius own use of terms Translated into the 
ordinary phraseology, this is clearly only a way of stating 
the facts of interest and attention, made dificult by the 
supposition of a piorabty of iovisible elements. Here, as 
in many other points, Beoeke is too anmous to achieve some 
striking expression wisch wall chow hus oppositaan to Herbart. 
Jin Herbart’s system the ideas are made to confict and 
mutually repeese each other ; logically this should lead to 
mantoal ancihiation, though| that is in accord with the 
Jeter rethar thas the spirit of Herbart's teaching Beocke 
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abstitutes for that confict of ideas his own theory of 
movable elements, to expiam by external reinforooments 
the relative strength of diflerent clements at diferent times. 
‘As a theory of attention this bes some merit, and may be 
fegaeded as leting ot he poston afermaidedeveped 
by Ward and 

The hstorial impotssoe of Beneie's work is to be 
foved in te opposition to all formas of transcendentalism. 
thas us forgotten his writings love couch of thear interest, 
‘There is no longer auch tendency 19 speak of faculties, 
intuitions or reason in such language as offended Beneke | 
swe feel now that “ paychology az a natural ecience ” it 10 
onger a startling ttle lor a treate. The changes that 
have ended rn the present sttuation were beginning tn Gertmany 
‘when Beneke wrote his Textbook.” The remembrance of 
this fact tecouciles us to lus repeated refutation of innate 
‘dens, the inner sense, pure reason: his own explanations 
of the prychic hfe are a continuous polemic agatnst thove 
terms and theones As Beneke imew, the ground had been 
well prepared For a counterblast agwxst “pure reason, 

look to Hobbes, for the idea of “ reflection ” he 
went to Locke, the whole history of exghteenth-centary 
thowght fursted matenals for a new construction, and 
‘when we come to that construction it oftex sounds Like 
fan echo of Enghsh Empress Beneke bad co dest to 
conceal the fact that he meant to use the Engsh psychology 
to vefute Germs idealism, the outcome of this effort wus 
a paychology obviously cosipounded of Eaghsh analysis and 
German synthess, a compound that wat an its Gay the 
quintestence of sober specalation. 

Beneke, as we have seen, began with simple elements, 
not irmple ideas but (after ‘the German manner) orignal 
forces. The soul, be said, bas powers in fact tis n0 more 
‘than a totabty af powers. If we ask what there powers 
ae, the answer is given 1a 8 lst of activities ; we koow the 
activities, and there could not be an activity without « 
proensting power After this nothing remains but to 
describe the behaviour of these powers and write a kfe of 
‘the average soul. Sensations axe descnbed and we learn 
‘their nature and relative importance, then comes Repro 
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duction, and we are told thet “memory” ia mot 4 faculty, 
‘it is sitaply a power of reproducing ideas dependent upou 
‘the tact that “ traces" were left behind after the original 
experience, Beseke seems quite satifed with showing how 
‘wrong It is to tay that we came into the world bringing our 
‘memones with us; paycholog:cally, at aay rate, one cannot, 
begin fe with a past Beneke's own explunation is robustly 
empirical; it 18 the doctrine of the Assoaation schoo! 
‘with proposed amexdments The objection, says Bencke 
(Lehrbuch, $86) to the usual theones of Reproduction w thet 
they are much too general wo their statements ; their laws 
are such that no explanation is given of the actual results, 
2s, (or example, when we are told that » revival 5 due to 
association by simlanty, as if one aden were never “ke” 
‘more than one other idea. Something better than this 
must be attempted. 

‘When an experience lapses from consciousness it loses 
something, to bring it back agauo that loss must be supplied. 
This is the fundamental explanation of all reproduction, 
Dut it would not veem to explun much unless farther 
developed, st seems mdeed to have been underrated, being 
ft least a! thoughtful attempt to solve the most dificult 
problems paychology, and for that reason ax elaboration 
Of Beneke's statements may be admistble 

Jin the case of sensation the best result is attained when 
the stumulus 1s exactly adequate to the capacty Ths 
adequacy is not equivalent to a fixed quanbty , itis relative 
to the actoal capacity at the time, “If a person has buen 
ong in the dark, a small amount of light may be daztling ; 
‘fa sound is expected fora long time st may be heard, though 
‘a much Jouder sound would usually go unnoticed. These 
observations, interpreted paycholoncally and not’ physlo- 
logically, soggest the convergence of forces upon the given 
timuls, causing st, m consequence, to come over from the 
ot-conscious to the cousnows ares of the soul. An 
‘objective stimulus and portion of the not-yet-conscious 
psychic material are regarded as being un the same position ; 
they are both, for the time being, part of the not-seit. The 
objective stimalus excites latent powers when it prodvoea 
« payehic resolt ; something goes out to it and qualifes it 
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for couscious actualization. Similarly, when an idea is ont 
of comcioumess it may be reinforced from tbe existing field 
of comscioustess and so brought over into that field. 
“Analogies 1 this kind of subject are necessarily musleading ; 
‘but, as Beneke says elsewhere, we are compelled to use 
dovbtfol parallels to make these matters Sateligibe at al) 
Here we might use the example of 2 system of lights 
dependent om one main souece of strength, gas or electecity ; 
as one is turned down the otbers grow brighter. The changes 
tf consclousness are a fact which we cannot hope to explain 
fully; the any question 1s what explanation is to be pre- 
ferred. Bencke’s view 1s that the elements are qualified by 
relations such that one rather then enother is affected by 
every change. If an accident m the street makes me forget 
‘tbat T have urgent business om hand, when the exaterment 
18 over the forees of the mund wall agtsa converge upon the 
‘tupposed thought tad ratse it to conciousness, 

‘The advantages of this theory are twofold. The faut 
of the ordinary associationism lies in yotning together par- 
theular ideas; ‘Benete's theory admuts the reproduction of 
all sdeas at all times through any adequate transference of 
forces, The fault of Herbart’s method lay sn malong the 
elements too indindual and resolving the mind ato a 
sollechom of ideul forces. Beneke’s view treats the single 
presentation as a fonction of the total psychic activity. 
‘The ditference between Herbart and Beneke 1s probably oot 
to great as Beneke liked to think; yet something is here 
golned by treating the soul as a coving system of forces 
Tather than a place in which separate forces straggle together. 

‘Reproduction t the central theme of Beneke’s psychology. 
1s that has been satisfactonly explaned, memory and 
recollection are success(ully withdrawn from the list of 
tultumate facuities. Intellect and reasoning can be explatged 
‘on the same lines by showang that groups and series of ideas 
tend to come into existence and fuse into concepts. 
‘Jedgments are not operations of a rupersensuous “ Reason, 
but express the paychological relation between an indt 
vidual object of thought and the series or group in which i 
As placed. Such a judgment as “I am bere” scoplies ao 
Intuition into metaphysical Self. Its poychological ground 
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is a group of ideas fused into the concept “ Self" and made 
‘to converge upon ane intenafied clement. Ax the intensified 
clement is varuble, the whole group tends to become i 
dependent of these special convergences ; thos the sisirad 
‘conception arses, sot being abstracted «x reality, but rather 
difleratiated through coatisually havang its identity epested 
‘with pastal vanatons. 

‘These cases, of the Self and of abstraction, show what 
Benske means ‘by saying that bis psychology is the basis 
for metaphysis and loge He was sill more concerned 10 
make if serve a8 a basis for relapon, ethies and education, 
To explain how thas was done we must belly consider hus 
treatment of denre and wil, The actunty of the soul 
‘ade the starbng-pont, the soul 1s esentlly active, for 
‘tts force rather than substance The effort comes before 
‘the presentation (Lehrbuch, § 167), for the soul strives from, 
the first to realise tts ows prumtive powers A tense: 
amprension, as 1 ceases to employ a primary force, sets it 
‘nee, Collateral with those berated forces there is normally 
‘uneanness, due to the existence of unrealized and therefore 
‘unsatisied powers The former are strivings afler something, 
‘wants associated with definite satisfactions , the latter are 
ind stnvings whuch (being unatteched and by defiation 
mobile forces) automatically converge on the strongest of 
the albed prychicn) forms A stewing or conation 3 there- 
fore either a specifc want ora vague unrest The later state 
Jends to achons that are suggested either by others, m the 
case of children and empty-munded persons, or by an dea 
which is naturally strong. The former case 1s that of 
imutative achon, the latter is iUusteated by the process of 
waking from sleep, when there 1s frst a general actimty 
‘and then consciousness of the last occapation of of some 
smportant business. 

"According to Beacke the fundamental activity passes 
{nto conscious effort whes the stimulus 1¢ 20 longer adequate. 
TK am experiance is pleasant, when st bepns to cease as 2 
foil stiomslus it gives up part of ris exergy, and thus part u 
converted inte remembrance of the pleasure or into desire. 
There x no absohite division between these two, and La 
‘geaeral Beneke recognises no opposition between knowing and 
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striving such a8 the earlier wnters made between passive 
and actsve powers. Ail string, thecefore, is presentative m 
some degree, if the mond is mature , che lawe of the preseata- 
‘onal consciousness cam be caectly applied to tas sphere, and 
the principles of aggregation, complication and dispositions 
reappear as explanations of moods, inclinations and passions. 
"The peseage from conation to action affords some 
ficulty. Inthe sphere of acton there 3 a difference 
between involuntary and voluntary movements ; involuntary 
movenents are due to a capacity for action and an adequate 
imalus from outside, voluntary actions, of they are not 
‘to be consigned to soine mystenous “ Will-Force," should 
be analysable into simlar factors Beneke rises to the 
‘occasion, Tha idea of an end as destrable as equivalent to 
«certain degree of effort , o far, then, the evulable force 
s exhausted, and there 1s'no reason why the dere for an 
object should not be satisfied by the idea of the object. 
But other " primary facoltzes” are present, and if these are 
free they transfer themselves to the idea of the end, swell 
the stream of forees and produce, over and above the ideas, 
the appropmate actions This’ expouucn 1 offered a8 
satlsactonly explaining the origin of desires, the fact that 
desares and teadenaes often semain latent for long periods 
of tame, and that at different times different inchnations 
break out into acton The theory claims the ment of 
‘treating all these phenomena as events reducible to comns90n 
Boner of catral fores wothout the spec fterventen 
new facultues 
‘We cannot follow Reneke into al the details of his work, 
‘The reader will now be prepared to hear that prodnctive 
amagioation and thought are equivalent to new combination 
rather than creation of elements, that will m a desire comn- 
‘ined with a presentaboual group of senes, and that the 
‘whole renge of conscioas activity, up to the achevernents of 
sense, can be analysed as complex forms of conation and 
Tepresentation. A third main class of phenomena now calls 
{or consideratica ; in addition to knowing and willing there 
le ahso feeling. Feeling is immediate consciousness; it fs 
‘either consciostess of a state of the inner conditions, 
oc it is dus to a relation between those conditions end 
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the idea of some other possible condition. Feelings ars 
distinct cass of phenomena, but not 1 distinct class of 
activity; they are a kind of corect valuation of activities 
‘As we have seen above an the case of pleesure, the memory 
‘of pleasure, deste for pleasure and feeling of pleasure are 
really variations of the same act. The classifcation of the 
fenlings cap therefore be based on the four fundamental 
processes {x} Feelings may be due to objective causes 
{the stimuli) ss an the case of feelngs of contrast, change, 
tte, “If the prenous subjective state 15 8 factor bere, we 
‘get feclngs of novelty, astomhment, ete. (2) A second 
class of Leelings has for its ground the primary faculties" 
and thee relations to the stimub. Feelings of Livelmess and 
‘excitement are of this land, and the whole range of ssthetic 
feelings ; for we fee the beauty of an object an proportion 
as we are conscious of inner states which we project into 
that object. As a deduction from thvs, st follows that 
dsflerent people are capable of different feelings in relation 
40 the same object , and development changes our wthetie 
‘aloes ; the cluld finds m her doll her own moods ; the 
adult has other interests which give x new character to all 
375 and sorrows (3) The fusion and congraence of rdeas 
is the ground for another type of feeling We have a feebng 
‘of clearness when there is umformty of actos among 
presentations and “ traces“; af the number of elemants is 
inadequate we feel obscurity, end if elements of different 
Jonds are cnxed the result is a feelmg of confunon A 
feeling of worth, combined with a feeling of agreement between 
individuals in cespect of values, constitute the moral feelngs, 
“This dasposes of the “ insate (acuilues “by whocl the " moral ” 
iad been Kept separate from the natural. It is hardly 
necessary for Beneke to tell us that be ss opposing Kant. 
(4) The woson of unlike elements alto gives rise to many 
‘eclings, e . the feeling of inclination toward another persoa, 
arising {com unanimity in opinions and purposes, These are 
‘the four roots of all feelings; the growth and development 
‘of the fenlmgs follows the course of paycne growth in general, 
‘that is to say there are traces left by feelings, aggregations 
of like feelings, ciapositions and all the other procesies 
‘which end in the Sxed character. 
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$a, The fame achieved by Hecbart and by Beneke was 
‘well deserved. They both grasped the extential point in 
fhe development of German setlsm, namely its tendensy 
toward an isolanon of eategeries and its inclinations to 
develop the forms of thought without previous study of the 
factual mental proceses. Herbart did not entuely free 
‘hime from the bekef that forme! determinations of mental 
Processes could be taken as a begining ; ins use of matbe- 
oatical symbols was largely doe to this presupposition, 
Beneke avoids the symbols, but does not wholly conceal 
‘the fact that he 35 working with schemata in a dogmatic 
spint, In both cases the works produce the impression of 
Being wocntically deductive Herbart’s metaphysical basis 
is exphottly stated; Benckr 16 no less metaphyscal, in spite 
‘of bus verbal rejection of metaphysics In theory Beneke 
ls purely introspective , an practice he employs many factors 
which no sntrospection could supply. The method of the 
natural sciences, advocated by both, seems to have been 
rasped by neither. Beneke acteves x scientific form, but 
he bas no clear idea of the difference between sclentisc 
form nd serentific procedure This 1s shown at last by 
tus bnef comment on immortality The body, he thinks, 
ft inferior to the soul, an appendage which serves some 
usefal purposes, but there a no proof that peyohae activity 
declines a8 the body degenerates. On the contrary, powert 
ust mass themselves in the soul, and therefore tt contmnues 
‘to increase in strength ft 1s possible for Beneke to ignore 
physology and descnbe the growth of the soul from tntro- 
spection, this can certainly not be derived from introspection; 
nor can tus many refereaces to animale be given any vaine 
Ube is not prepared to justify them is part by the analogy 
‘between human and animal structures, In these and many 
‘ther pornts Beneke's naturalsim 1s dilated by his uncertamn 
‘atUtude toward the ultimate subject of his acience It is 
‘obvious that, for better or for worse, Herbart and Beseke 
lived in the shadow of the great ideahsts. In the midst of 
Beneke's work, between 1853 and 1854, Weber, Fechner and 
Lotze bad already enteced the field. The movement which 
‘the philosophers made toward science was met by the mover 
ment of the scientific workers toward philosophy, The 
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auobiguons scbject of peychology was the common ground 
fon whichsboth parties were to rect. 

‘Tha gap between transcendental speculation and scinSec 
‘experiment was temporarily filled by the idea of practical 
application. 1k was the idee of educaton that brought 
‘both Herbart and Beneks to strogele for a theory of the 
soul that should have some dect practical sagaificance. 
‘The educator is brought face to face wath the idea of growth | 
the 1s compelled to adopt means for stimulating mental 
evelopment, and that amounts toa crode form of experiment 
(Guided by observation and the venvicaion of results. It 
‘would be better to desenbe Herbart and Beaeke as practical 
ysychologsts, rather than credit them with the conscious 
‘purpose of being scientific, fr their practical mterests expluun 
the affimty with scieatiie work, wiste the bebef that their 
"new poychology was a scientific movement leads 10 
iappointment and recnmmations Herbart and Beneke 
‘were beloved of the pedagogues. their works were an inspiri- 
tion to educators, but not to ten of scence. The reedieal 
faculty, equally unsatssed by the Hegelian rdealiam, found 
a pount of attachment 1s Schopenhaver, whose work must 
Se Cn ek cat Hat sn ene St She 
reat mediating plulosopties. For Schopenhauer sy 
what the others lacked when he defintely separated the 
objective from the subjective aspect of paychology. 

Between the age of Hegel and the age of Lotze, roughly 
‘pealang 1830 to 1860, there bes x period full of movement 
and change Its culmisation was in the scandalizing 
‘materialism of 1850 cowards, but that era of andacty was 
tot the measure of ils power or its ssgmficance The 
collective philosophic mind of Germany had been slowly 
‘ising, Dalloon-ke, to an atmosphere sn which it was barely 
Posmble to maintam life That the Hegehan dialeche 
should be of unequal value for all the departments of thought 
was incredible only to the extremists. The cleavage which 
‘it made between those who reflected ad those who observed 
was a disaster mall cases where a distixction of outer and 
inner served a good purpose. In physiology, for example, 
Hegelianisea was useless; Scholing was found to be an 
jngpiration evea these, but men of science were advised to 
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follow Fries. In payehology Hegelianism held its own by 
‘insisting that the science of the soul was a subdivision of 
the philosophy of spirit. Beng in any case a dubwous 
quantity, the prychology of the Hegeians after the master’s 
death in’ x83z. steadily last ground and finally succumbed 
before the attacks of the anthropologists. 

In order to Sx the terminology and cstabiish definite 
points of reference, 1¢ wall be useful to note that spiritualism 
fs here used refers to the Philosophy of the Spirit” and 
fn general the purely speculative treatment of the sub- 
jective processes. sts mast extreme opposite 1s materials, 
‘aod the intermediate position is that of anthropology, 2s 
wwe have already found that term used by Kant, Fres and 
some Herbartians. This anthzopology is, ym a Jarge measure, 
a return to the exghteenth century. It struggles once more 
{to put the common hfe of common men in the foreground, 
‘to talk about thought as an operatscn of the human organism, 
and an geteral cease from all supernaturabem Tt was 
Imevitable that those who thus allied themselves with all 
the forces of gravitation inherent in manind should be 
earned down with an tmpetus beyond their control Apart 
from the academe questions of truth, there were questions 
‘of practical importance ; the dates 1836 and 1848 are symbols 
of revolutionary moods, marks for the epochs at which men 
were. challenging prerogatives and questioning authority. 
Paychology never wholly absolves itself from the task of 
fanswenng the question, What is Men? The distinction 
Detween what man 1s and what he thnks himelf to be 1s 
‘vndiscoverable, and thereiore, sm its broadest outlines, 
aychology 1s unable to avoud bemg revoletiomary or con: 
Aservative, democratic or avtocratic, volumtanstic ox intelles- 
Auolistic, according to the age. In 1827 Hegehemismn wes an 
oficial philosophy so fer autocratic that its entic, Beneke, 
‘ould be deprived of hus lectoreship for opposing it, From 
that dommatng position it declined, until st beceme the 
Dest abused system im Europe. This change cf opinion 
snust be followed in outhne ia order to obtain an intelligible 
view of later works, for out of this period of change and 
Its destroctive work came the more important aad belanced 
fecomstruction. The central topice are pbilosophy and 
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cimce: the relations of these two and their conflicting 
‘but uot irreconcilable views of human life form the guiding 
line iu the study of this quarter of a century. 

‘The basts was the work of Kant. Is the distinction of 
lenowing, feeling and willing there was given a definite 
starung-poiat for each succesting theory Knowledge was 
tseated by Fries most directly, and 1m wider connections by 
Herbart and Beneke, The claims of feeling to be the 
domuaat element in human Ife were s€vocated by Jakobi 
tnd, in a general way, by all tbe eavlier romantiasis who 
Tooked to Schiller as ther leader. The only effect of thas 
movement was to check the growth of intellectuahsm, its 
mystical tendency preventing it from elaborating ‘any 
scientific doctrine Closely allied to this an spurt was the 
fervent theology of Schleermacher which, somewbat unin 
‘tentionally, undermined the speculative doctrines by basing 
saligen on eeing |The was queckly tes upat a deisteiy 
anthropological position , its subjective tendency was toon 
emphasized, to the exchuston of every other aspect . withaa 
{wenty years of bis death Schleerroacher was quoted as an 
“atheist,” for in place of religon (it was said) he bad put 
fn expenence whch would be, suit at powble wathout 

J. and in place of theology he put the study of 
human bebefs (Prteclogy) Ta fact, thas sppropnation of 
Schleiermacher by the avti-tranwcendentalists was justified; 
‘the modern psychology of religion 1s rooted 12 Schleler~ 
macher's conceptions, though that wnter certmnly had 0 
intention of mdung the progress toward Feverbach. Yet the 
consemon is undemabie, Theology is a wide subject and 
comes near to the hearts of all men In 1840 it was move 
im vogue than any other innd of literature, and the problem 
‘of God preceded and introduced the problem of the soul. 
During @ long evolution Feuerbach, who was born in 1804, 
and wrote continuously from 1828 uatil near iis end in 
2872, ran the wbole gamut of the contemporary movements. 
‘As be meatly pat xt, “God was my first thought, Reasoa 
‘my second, Mea my turd and last." The main work was 
the much-read Essence of Rebipon wivch was in character 
and effect a book sbost man, for relics is man’s relation 
to himself: it matters sot whether we say God is Love 
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of Love is God ; gods are made in the Likeness of man, and 
30 on. At the end Feuerbach committed himself raehly to 
‘the epigram, Man is what he eais, and 20 reached the limit 
in this directom. In spite of his extravagunces Feuerbach 
made history: he brought isto promnence the subjective 
factors m the grest Isstorical religions and said many things 
‘hich wer to Ins contemporanes anathema and to his 
successors obvions truths 

‘When Feuerbach wrote bis main work (x841) the scences 
were only begmming to make headway in Germany (nidep. 208). 
“The next twenty years saw great progress in many directions, 
among others in physology and the science of the orgasm, 
Feuerbach, being only acquainted with these scienoes at 
second hand, ad no more than refect thar emstence in 
his treatment of speculative problems In this respect be 
fd not lead, he was pushed The real forces were Jakob 
Moleschott, Professor of Physiology mm Zunch 1856, Torm 
186r, and’ Rome 1879 {ded 1693), Lodwg Buchner, a 
physaan (1824-90) and Karl Vogt (2817-95) All of 
these published 10. the decade from 1850 to. 1860 works 
which ‘created extraordmary cutbreaks of feeling They 
were extremusts ; they were i the genuine sease of the term 
matenabsts, Gey wounded sentitsent and shocked one 
party, while they cejoiced the hearts of the other. In their 
attacks on the metaphysicans they failed enurely to soe 
‘at their own matertaism was an extravagant metaphysic; 
they lost even the sentfic quality of their foundations 
before they had finished ther pseudoscentific monuments 
to matter and force, but they exerted an abiding influence 
in laying upon all clastes of men the necessity of recognizing 
the close union between body and mind. The details of 
their works do sot concera cur subject, but the spurt and 
tone of this conspacuows crusade against transcendentalism 
{is too defimte and too powerful, far good or evil to be ignored. 


3. The matenalism just referred to was a stray product 
of scientific progress which seemed im the populsr estimation 
fatal to all trivialtbes such as art. religion and philosophy. 
In this respect 1 diflered greatly from the eacher saentufic 
era, the days of Bichat, which also exerted a definite infuence, 
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on speculative thought through Schopenbauer (1788-1860). 
Of the three faculties named above Schopenhauer selected 
‘Will as the most fundamental Under tus hands this 
changed its character , 1 developed from the activity of 
‘choice into an ongume procest, a vital tendency which thrusts 
iteelf up from the dark regons of hte into consciooxness, and 
cexhibnts Ituelf as a ceaseless striving which the intellect does 
‘not filly cormprebend, which st may even recognize ax having 
10 reason, and so condemn pesstmistically as the inevitable 
‘movement of an impersonal Force. In so far as this was a 
Philosophy, we shall take the bberty of igaonog xt and hinit 
‘the account of it to those pornts which concera ats relation 
‘to contemporary science and to later thought. 

(Om the plilesophical ade there were many sources from 
‘which might be drawn mspration lor a fresh exaltation of 
the Will Leibmr obviously could be drawn upon for the 
conception of impulses preceding and determining clear 
comscioustess Reid was actually taken by some to have 
taught 2 form of antutomsm whch could be called 
poychologeal vitalsm , and Hume's eduction of mental lfe 
to a sequence of beliefs implied the pronty of active belief 
over iniellectual calculation On the scientific side the 
vitahsm of the school of Montpelier (Bordex, Grmaud, 
Barthes) was oppesed to both mecbanam and Stablan 
animism , life, they declared, was not exphcable either as 
‘mechamcal or sniellectual (< consciously. teleological). 
For ths school hfe and instinct were closely connected : 
oth were forme of spontaneity, aspects of tbe saystery of 
Jule; and wstinct played sm natural history the part which, 
‘was astigned io physiology to the vital prizeple" Schelling 
‘made this spontaneous lle-principle coxmic, x development 
qreatly asusted by the discovery of electrical phenomena 
fand the spisunderstanding of “animal magnetiim "The 
romantic tendency of the period was a source of atrength 
for all theories of thss land. Genius was felt to be something 
over asd above mere indindaal acuity, something expressive 
of the cotmic in man. Agzinst the Tomantic tendency to 
drag is cosmic sprit two other factors were operative. 
One of these was the recognition of centres of consciousness 
lower than the brain, ax ides already met in Cabanis and 
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more fully evolved by Bichat. The other was the evo- 
‘ntionism of Lamarck, which gave arecal story to mdrndual 
characteristics and made the development of the organsm 
dependent on paychie ssmpolses Combing these vanous 
‘but convergent thoughts, xs easy to sce that it was possible 
to regard the thoughts of the individual as « narrow sphere 
of intellect restng-on a broad bass of unconscious growth 
tnd construction. If to thus added the usterest un Eastern 
Phulosophy which began from 1800 and for a time made the 
Vedanta quite the latest thing in phulosopiies, we have the 
som total of the external factors wluch controlled the work 
‘of Schopenhauer. The internal factors of upbroging and 
jponttion cannot be ignored in the case of one who 

philosophy was a fonction of temperament, but they are to 
‘be found in the accoents of Schopenhaver’s le, 

We should not require to discuss Schopenbaver if we 
dbad wothing to mention except his speculative wetaphysics, 
Of that part of bis work bittle need be sud, the Kantian 
concept of the self as the source and bearer of phenomena 1s 
converted into will, the indefnable 1s thus defined, but 
fas thy 1 not volhom, being the presuppowben of all 
vobtion, it is toon declared to be Wallinatself, and 60 
passes out of the reach of prychology. Though the system 
‘constructed by Schopenhauer thus tapers away into mapomsble 
‘concepts, its point of view brought into reiet some fruitful 
deus. The philosophic mind tends frequently to value 
the processes of thought overmuch , it puts its view of 
‘mawledge tn the place of actual actraties and regards rational 
conduct as necessanly a product of reason. But the 
character of an action 1 not Decessanly the same as rts 
‘cause; instinct, for example, may lead to action that is 
atonal 1 sts methods and results, though ot in tts oni 
The relation between intelligence’ and intelligible conduct 
fs uot a known quantity, bot a problem. 

Lf Schopenhauer was hasty in asserting that Will was the 
right name for the ground end root of all things, be was 
freed by his own act fom the overestimation of antellect. 
‘The phenomena of ammal behaviour suggest {Lo any but a 
Cartesian) that there may be forms of action that achieve 
‘ational resulta without conscious procrstes of teasom 
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Delow the snimals there seem to be various degrees of life 
in whlch ativty is less and lesa ansociated with intellectual 
‘procestes, unl at last the he is crassed and we come to the 
Inocganic and ta simple motion. This inverted evolutonam 
moves from inteligence to force. By calling force "blind 
wal” it obscures its opel tension, but cannot wholly 
veil the movement. We cansot get back again from force 
‘0 will, nor from the blind cosmic wil to the individual act 
of choice. Yet, for all that, there may be some prot in 
‘the point of view ; and it ray be admtted that Schopenbavet 
‘bas given a new umpetus to the seazeh for the relation between 
he span of conscious purposes and the obscure factors that 
éictate our choice A soramary of tbe strong polats in the 
postion wall sow bow far this attitude es worts considering 

“The doctrine that we only know phenoment is not rected 
by Sehopenbaves. Normally we bave before us in thought 
galy's past of the total pouable contents ef the mind 
Knowledge 1s thus a limited part, a section of the whole 
being that lives and acts, The whole sell, it has an active 
‘unity, is sdentical with the whole sum of forces thet dnve 
‘us of from moment to moment. Im other words, there 1 
fn. impulse that escapen our notice, contunselly emerging 
‘imo consciousness, but as a whole remaining below and 
Dayond the span of mtellectusl comprehension. As sone 
had declared the “Thing-inatsell” to be the organism, 
Schopenbaver declares xt 10 be the vitality resident in the 
organise. His view vs thus bological, where t ws not merely 
metaphysical: when he procaics bh own ongmnality he is 
fostifed if we think only of modern tendencies, but in 
everythung but its language and its excesses this view is 
‘restatement of Anstotle’s doctnne of the fondamental 
comation, persisting through all the scale of orgame life, 
variowsly combined with and modifed by corresponding 
egrets ot comsaous realization. 

‘Metaphysics apart, we owe to Schopeslaver ao important 
diement in modern thought, the testoreton of the will, 
‘The recognition of the will has steatily growa since he wrate 
Is most famaaus work ; the view flourishes nov in the various 
theories of the will to power and the will to believe But 
we must pass from this subject becanse Schopenhauer never 
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descended fore his lofher speculauons to consider the will 
in sclentufic peychological manner. Instead of that, 
has made specalative excursions into topics closely allied to 
his main theme and furmshed new suggestions for the 
Paychology of etincs and esthetics 

‘The hustonaa of philosophy finds Schopenhauer's system 
dai; st us infected with Eastern subsbsm, and may be 
crineazed at based upoa a coufusien between will and satelect 
‘The paychologuts, such es Ribot, find 12. Schopenhaver 
nacither aystem nor dulness ; they forgve him hos mete~ 
physics and dwell adaunagly on his snught into nature 
and hus subtle analyser |The whole trend of Schopenhaver’s 
interest i» toward the most fundamental umpulses of 
‘the animal mature With none of the cymasm of the 
febteenth century be takes up the theme of Tove an the 
frank sprit of the unsophisticated Greek. Plato, in the 
Symposium, had sketched theory of sexval attraction 
‘and hinted that 1 owed sts strength physically to the nature 
fof umes beings, metaphysically to the purpose achieved 
Uhrough its agency. Anstotle ranked the sexual rmpulses 
with the desire for food and drink, « trind of mnnate forces 
which permeate the whole structure of the rational being. 
‘Thove who stb think of antellectnakisn as the real paycho- 
logical doctrine of the grestest Greck thinkers mght reflect 
for a tame on the place they gave to the passions when they 
spoke of the earthly fe asd not of the last things This 
lost stream of naturaksm, after centunes of subterrancous 
persistence, wells up again us that essay which Schopenhauer 
called his pear 

‘At ths port we emerge from the metaphysics to the 
foll Light of expenence. When he ws of most value, 
Schopenhauer stands exactly where Kant stood , his state- 
‘mente refer to “phenomena,” and hus pontion is " anthro- 
ological”: be does nothing to solve tis onginal problem, 
ecanse his ultmate “" Will” ss a blind spot: he derives 
nothing fcom his metaphyucs except a guding principle 
that might have bees reached from observation, and bis 
views of the departmental topics of ethics and wsthetics 
ean be accepted for their real worth, with mo reference to 
comme Will 
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$4. All the doctrines of the early nineteenth cantury 
teem to bave been obsessed with the ideas of the Philosophy 
of Identity: they seek a formula which will be true of 
‘man and the world, such as Reason or Will or Motion. 
Prychology accordingly contunues to be ax application of 
sore comprehensive statement to such phenomena as the 
‘writer bad ja hand or selected for ther surtababty. The 
credit which each wnter acquires is very modental , the 
‘truest remarks are often elements of x systematic argument 
rather than imdependent observations The Hegelians 
continued to use the term Poychology for the “ Science of 
Subjective Spint.” as eg Roseukranx (Psychology, 1837). 
JE. Erdmann’s works (Quilmes of Psychology, 1840; 
Hh cd 3873, Prychologicat Leilers, 28st, sth ed 1875) 
‘are now best kzown becumie they are named ia that writer's 
History of Philosophy’ The same apples to Michele's 
Astivopligy and Pochengy, Jubus Schelors Prchlgs 
(1860) and several other works even less important A 
consideration of the contents of these books would only 
serve to show that they perpetuated unduly a line of thought 
for which psychologsts were no longer grateful Amon 

the Hegelians of 1830 Pant Wilbelm Jessen deserven speci 

mention as a (relatively) independent wnter (Bettvage, 2651 

Versuch einer wrssenschefilvehen Becrindung der Psychologie, 
3633) 

‘Auoug thove who adopted another leader than Hegel 
the most amportant were Fortlage, who expressed the view 
that Fichte could be brought up to date, and JH Fichte, 
who also followed the lead of the elder Fichte Fortlage 
‘was the author of a system of psychology as an empincal 
tcience m_ two volumes (1855) and various Piychologieal 
Lectures In this department of thought Fortlage recogszed 
the pre-emunence of Herbart, and more pat 
Jn 1844 Franz Exner published hos attack 
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poychology and the tnfence of this champion of Herbart 
was permanent. Fortlage reflects this tendency ; beyond 
that he did nothing of importance. J. H. Fichte wrote a 
‘Paychology (1864), which was also mspized by the belict that 
4 stady of man (as a basis he bed written an Anthropology 
in 1856) must precede the speculative construction, Une 
fortunately the bass was itself lnghly speculative. Some 
idea of the psychology typical of ths penod among the 
‘piritualisue wnters may be gathered from the discussions 
4n this book, which deals with the corporeal expresuons of 
‘pusit, the destiny of man, the ethereal inner body, and the 
superbuman elements in arnstic usprration and geniue If 
wwe find the materiaists violent m ther Language 1 is helpful 
to know what they bad to sufter from the ” psychologists, 
‘—though Fichte seems to have been moderate 1 compansos 
‘with Frohschbammer, » professor of theclogy and phorophy, 
vwho started (sot withoct a personal bias, perbaps) trom 
the sdea of a Umversl (cosmic) Fancy, a principle by which 
God produced all things and by which man also produces 
all things, including bis own orgaatsm, A more shne pro= 
auction was the Lehrbuch der Prychologe (2854) of Leopold 
George, which contains some wolated pomts of value But 
te systematizing spirit overrules these tendencies and the 
‘work 3s cast in the dhalectical form of a minelold evslution 
ut of Nothing’ A large part splayed by motion in this 
curlous mixture of sound sense and cosmic rhythme—s0 
large, m fact, that one might seem to be reading a phyno- 
logical mtroduction to psychology unt the artifical 
eharacter of the exposition rs grasped Alone of all these 
vwnters George 1s referred to later as having made a contn- 
bution to paychologscal theory which deserved to be refuted, 
The panorama of history mast have ts lights and shadows 
1s in these last pages, ttme and pabence have been unduly 
exhausted in reviving the names of men abost whom 
nothing of profit could be recorded, there is the yusbfication 
of necewity | The year 1860 35 not far away, the last 
“ new poychology ” is sill flashed with ats trumph over the 
old; the unwary reader of tiles s apt to think at once of 
antiquity or of the Middle Ages as the vanqushed spectre, 
while the reat enemy to be overcome was mot the spint 
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of the Greeks, nor even the spictles formalism of tome 
modizvalsts, but the more elaborate and more sinister 
(genits of the nineteenth century. The peychologists bad to 
unlearn ther Hegebanism and get» new apprenticeship 
to theit business Before progress could be made. The mere 
paystologist could not help, cor wat hse materiahsa to be 
preferred before spuritunlism  Specaleuon had to wail on 
Acience that both might be enriched, and here, therefore, 
‘our marrative must go back to watch the development of 
the required sciences, after which the orginal theme ca0 
bbe resumed. 


PART II 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


uapren 1 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC TENDENCIES 


fx. Dutxe the early part of the nuneteenth century a 
Slow but certain development of scence prepared the 
‘way fer many acuevemests and many fresh developroents 
which actually appeared at x later date The infuence of 
thin penod am the history of the sciences is seen m2 those 
recent standard works ox peychology which begun with an 
expomtion of physiology It wil be necessary naw to give 
‘a brief staternent of the way un whuch the two great divincns 
of the world—nature and man—were craven closer together, 
‘and finally attained an appearance of unification. 

‘Vague suggestions of such a result can easly be traced 
now that the end shows more dleatly the soguiscance of 
the earlier work. Newton, for extmple, bad combined the 
physieal and the paychic im his treatment of optics; but the 
Physical aspect was emphasized almost to the exciuson of 
‘te peychuc factors. Locke, on the other band, utilized the 
method of acience sa the study of the mund without actually 
raising the specific question of the relation between body 
ana ming, Empmesm, with ts exaggerated estate of 
sensation, was never far from the actual pomt of union 
Ddetween the outer and the inner, yet rt produced for a long 
time no attempt to solve the problem of that union. The 
Freuch enlightenment went a step further in the way of 
assertions, and La Mettrie made some observations that 
suggested the close dependence of psychic events on physio- 
Jogical conditions. Here the real defect was 1m the spirit 
cof the writers; they were controversial rather than acientfic, 
and no definite statement of a programme was made before 
Cabanis, In order,” said Cabenis, “to arrive at a correct 
iden of those operations from which thought anses, we must 
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consider the brain as = particular orgun, destined eapectally 
to produce it, in the same way as the stomach and the intes- 
tines are there to pecform digestion, the liver to filter the 
Vile, the parotid, mazilary and subbogua) glands to prepare 
the salivary juice.” In spite of rts materialstic tone, this 
was no more than a clear statement of the necessity for a 
‘better understanding of cerebral physiology as at least « 
basis for the study of human Behaviour « 

‘The influence of Kant pactly cetarded and partly assisted 
the subsequest movement. The analyms of thought, as 
treated by Kant, scemed to demand only that inner move- 
ment of reflection which ran xt course in Fichte, Schelbng. 
and Hegel. But from another point of view Kant’s method 
and results stimulated interest 1n the senses, whilst Hegel's 
‘work was destined to produce in Germany « widespread 
conviction that idealism bad much to say but little to teach. 
During the decade that followed the French Revolution 
Pana became the omtre of scoentific progress , Napoleon 
understood the importance of knowledge and encouraged 
(de work of the various academies, reserving hus disfavour 
for the ideologsts alone To this period, the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, belonged the great pioneers of science— 
Lavoiuer, the founder of morgane chemstry ; Lamarck, 
father of the evolutionary conception of mature, Bichat, 
who began the woden anatomy of tusves, and Covser, 
shove Lepons dAnatowe Comparée, are reckoned the founda 
‘ton stones of that science 

‘The condition of the medical sciences et this time seems 
to bave been highly unsatisiactory The physicmns bad 
acquired the habit of believing that they had to deal with 
occult forces, and that no further progress could be made 
in understanding the phenomena of hie. The beef im a 
special “ vital ponople” was the expresmon of this pei 
simism; combined with the passive scceptance of a super- 
ficial theory of method there was also an active opposition 
to the intrusions of chemistry and physics into the sphere 
of hucoaa life. Meanwhile physice end physiology coatinued 
‘to progress, nd goined Smally the cecogmation due to them. 

1 Gp Schcpenhancr> remo "Ein Genbendon Wewe. oboe Gahice 
‘win seemndne Wane Oe Mae.” See al p 976 tn woth, 
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‘The progress of paychology was deeply aflected by that 
generul development of the scenic temper which was 40 
marked « feature of the nineteenth century. More than 
amy other department of inquiry, the sphere of psychology 
‘wat Lnble to be uavaded by prumutive and emotional interests 
‘which hampered its progress Among the effects of the 
‘work done during this century must be counted es by 20 
‘means the least important thet moral evolution which, by 
teansforoung preyedices, created a mew environment” for 
disinterested workers. From thts general developroent of 
the Western und we pass on to the specie points in whuch 
psychology 15 related to other sciences, The subject large, 
and the space available for st smal, there will be much 
to out and much to condease ; but ‘nothing could justly 
4 fusuce to point out the subjects which everyone Inter- 
sited in psychology can follow more adequately elsewhere. 
To wmplily this past of tbe marrative an indication of ite 
purpose and teope will be gaven 

‘Without arguing the nights or wrongs of the case, the 
historian bas to accept the fact that a modern prychology 
frequently. not to say usvally, les between two pots it 
emerges from anatomy and physology. and it terminates 
{in a region where those scences cease to guide. The purpose 
of this chapter is to indicate the parmts et which the study 
of the mind has instoncally been in contact with saences of 
the body or of nature in general. These will be found to 
bbe as follows (a) The study of the bran as the organ of 
conscrous action, whuch moves from a rough outhne of its 
complenty as equivalent to a system of faculties toward 
a refined analyses of its structure tn relation to more refined 
conceptions of fuscton, the whole being a history of the 
problem of localization (8) the stody of the nervous system 
4s 4 whole, (e)Jeaving the repions of anatomy and physiology, 
‘we then pass to the allied sphere of the expenmental study 
of such functions as touching, seeing, beanng: (@) thes 
involves considenng the progress of phymcs ts mnstrumental 
in researches upon the senses; and (¢) eade to the subject 
‘which fortns « Lmit ta our scope, the Geld of mental path- 
ology, It will be obvious that am all these discussions the 
ulding lice is the progressive refinement of method and 
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rewlt, For example, descriptive anatomy begins with the 
‘brain surface and terminates in 2 study of levels and of 
structure, ving Tise to bistology ; neurology advances from 
Anoed cthaciom to Gx et pliers of So eer 
thology emerges as the lest phase of a bistory that 
Eas fia siier ecg and coe fs the eed at 
the subtleties of bystens. The history of psychology, which 
will follow this groundwork, wall be esseatially the history 
vf a similar refinement, often dependent upon the changes 
‘of opimaa which sclence has suggested or made possible. 








$2. A genera) localization of functions in the brain 
‘was attempted at 2 very early date This was transmitted 
through the Middle Ages to modem times loune rts mBuence 
fn the seventeenth century through the predominance of a 
Kindred topie—the seat of the soul The writers of the 
eighteenth century remained under the Snfluence of this idea 
ofa" soul,” and made few attempts to deal wath the bogber 
ftuncbows ofthe anteiect from the pount of view of physiology 
‘of anatomy. The subject was tberelore almost untouched 
‘when Gall and Spurzbeim (1805) prodced tbeic ambiuows 
attempt to distinguish and locate faculties mucbering in 
all thiety-tve This“ Ceanioscopy,"” afterwards called 
‘ Phrenology,”” was more allied to phytiognomy than to 
anatomy oF physiology. and may be classed af a tranntion 
from such a doctrine as that of Lavater to the later experl- 
rental study of the cerebeal structure The distzction of 
faculties was crude The companson of diflerent cranial 
formations, {rom whuch the locakzation was deduced, ean 
nly be deserted as stl more crade Neither the method 
aor the result was received with favout mn sclentifec icles, 
though some great medical men supported thems Tn England 
and Awoerica tt was made popular by the work of George 
Combe (3788-1838), sul treasured by hopefal perents, who 
expect to attain a prophetic knowledge of their children’s 
‘blites from on examinaton of their ” bumps.” 

Ta spite of his unfortunate cranioscopy, Gall was an 
ble anatomist, and credit is doe to im for stadying the 
‘rain and for insisting on the importance of establishing 
relations between cerebral structures and paychic fonctions, 
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‘The great opponent of phrenology, Flourens, is the best 
sniness to cite, be testtied to Gail's skill as am anatomist, 
and declared tat the propastion, " the brain 1s the excla- 
tive teat of the soul’ was to be found im science before 
Gull, “bot one can say that since Gall xt reagns there.” 
Gall said of himself“ Tieave uasougkt the nature of the sou 
sof the body. . . Iconfine myself to phenomena.” Lewes 
istry of Pintosophy, 0 414-54) devotes a long chapter 
to Gall, and while fully adnutting the ulbmate falure of bis 
‘work, declares,tbat his method and outlook were the begin~ 
ug of «new era, In brie, Gall eflectwely overcame the 
lingering tendency to colate man from nature, “ke con- 
cluded that the mund consists of a plurality of functions, 
a plnrabty of ergans became the necessary corollary of this 
propanition as soon as the relation between organ and 
function was steady conceived” By way of contrast, 
Lewes quotes from Sir W Hamulton the assertion that "10 
fsnistance 18 afforded to mental pislosophy by the examina 
‘ton of the nervous system, and that the doctrine or doctrines 
‘which found upos the supposed parallessm of bran and 
rmind are, aa far as observation extends, wholly groundless.” 
Thus view, by far the more popular at the time, was made 
‘more vicious by 2 readiness (0 admit that such a paraiehsm 
‘was tenable on reference to the “ lower functions and am 
the case af ammals. Hamilton's view was not so absurd 
© Lewes makes out , st was yust a8 natural to reach that 
exteeme from the subjectve porat of view as rt was for Gall 
to Teach the opposite extreme from exclusive attention to 
the brasn, For Gall's method was spoled by disregard of 
subjective analyas and a consequent sgnorance of the very 
fonctions which he ascribed to the brain Even the study 
ofthe ongans was left undeveloped, but the current tendency 
0 asign all lands of physical results to such a faculty as 
“imagination,” without further inquiry ato anatomical 
‘lations and physological properties, was drcively checked. 
‘The opposttian developed along the lines of paychology and 
anatomy. Herbert oppoted the phrenologssts om the ground 
of the umty of mund; Floareas, on the grousd that the 
serebrum self i a unity. The latter pontion could be 
‘maintained or refuted only by observation and expenment ; 
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it became accordingly the centre of a long struggle between 
‘the most eminent anatomists. 

Temas characteristic of the earker stages af the discussion 
‘hat a few experiments should be ecgarded as ening results 
‘universally valid. Flourens (1794-1867) made slalful experi= 
iments on the brains of pigeons (1822-4), and came to the 
conclusion that all refexes were mainiained after removal 
of the cerebrum ; that ell thonght end vobtion was a functon 
of the brain as a whole , and thet there were no distingurst- 
lable “centres” Thue was a very satural result fo attain, 
{or several reasons. In the fist place t 6 extremely difhcult 
{0 say exactly what effect is produced by a surgical operation 
fon 0 complex « structure as the brats, the excision of a 
art may nat have been complete, or at may have produced 
collateral efiects by causing wfarmmation or degeneravon 
of other parts; while the necessity of wanting till the wound 
ws healed introduces all the possibdites of redevelopment 
sm the area excised, of of icartous activity acquired by 
nother part The possibility of vicanous acon, such that 
fany function temporarily lovt roight reappear rf suicient 
(ume was allomed as the acquiced functzon of some other 
part of the brain, was for a ume the strongest port in favour 
of Flourens, chiefly because :t afforded an explanation of 
the recovery of functions even when that was due to made- 
quite operations on tba alleged centres 

‘The original cramsalogy ot Gall was followed by the 
modified localization theory of C G Carus and Huschke. 
‘Thus, bke its predecessor, was based on a faculty-doctrne, 
though i a reise form’ The faculties of ideation, semsa- 
tion and vobtion were taken to be the fundamental peychie 
divisions , the forepart of the cerebrum was allotted to the 
first, the tmddle portsons to the secood and the cerebellum 
to the last Apart from diflerences of termnclogy and « 
more extensive kaowledge of the appearance of the brain, 
this did aot differ essentially trom the doctrine of Galen 
aud his Arab followers. Ths doctrine, beld up to 1850 by 
Gaus and Huschke, as succeeded by the texchag of 
Flourens, whieh held the field wp tll 170. 

‘Que of the earliest and most famous attempts to assign 
an ares of the brain to a function was made by Houlilaud, 
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1 disciple of Gall. Cases of aphasia floss of the power of 
speech} had been described es early ax 1742, but the honosr 
of frst studying the facts and connecting them with « 
lesion of the brne belongs to Jean Baptste Boullaud, 
‘Professor of Chaical Medicine at La Charité, Pas, 

In 1825 this professor declared that the frontal lobes 
were the parts mainly concerned with speech , but, m spite 
of the 114 cases quoted to support the view, it 1s generally 
thought that Bowllaud was misled by his’ own ideas on 
Phrenology, In 2833 fourteen cases were recorded by Andral 
whch did not sopport Bowillavd, and his dees were tem 
yporarily eclipsed ual “in 1836 Dr Mare Dax called atten 
flan to the great (requency of lose of speech in association 
‘with rght- rather than leit-sided paralysis” As right-rded 
paralysis would indicate Jesion of the eft hermsphere, 
ovsllaud found a new supporter in Dax, Lastly, im 286%, 
roca defintely announced that oss of the motor power 
of speech was due to lesion "of the posterior part of the 
hurd frontal convolution of the left hemsphere "The 
dduease he named “ apheaua", the term " apbasa seeras 
to have been introduced by Troussewn The subject was 
studed by Hughlmgs Jacksox (1864), Bastian (1898), Kar} 
Wemnicke and others Broca's aphas:a consisted essentally 
1m loss of the power of speech, and was regarded a8 a lost 
cof motor power Wernicke “distinguished another type 
distinct from this motor aphasa, namely, sensory aphasia— 
i.e, loss of power to identify the auditory words, the tndi- 
vndual being able to talk moch and badly. "Wernicke 
localted the area aflected 10 these cases close to that thd 
cated by Broca. Matters were now more complicated, 
Sensory aphasia 1s a defect of mental power, and might 
bbe regarded as a mental disease coanading with a defechve 
connection between the coctical and the subcortical motor 
tracts. This subcortical motor aphasia goes by the mame 
of soar, and has been desonbed by Define and 

tian 

‘An important aspect of ths problem is the way mn which 
it led to a fresh conception of the complenty of ackon. 
‘ussmaul (2876) davided sensory aphasia into verbel deafness 
and verbal bindoess Charcot enumerated focr types, 
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addmg to motor aphasia, verbal deainess and biinduess 
the state called agraphia. This requires that we should 
think of « word as analysable into four elements—the 
aucstory, the visual, the graphic or schematic and the 
articulatory.* With ‘this goes the important pomt that 
indwwduals difier m their tendencies to emphasize ove oF 
‘other of these aspects—a principle that has been apphed 10 
the sphere of memory, where it & found that some people 
remember sounds rather than forms (visual impressions), 
‘thers recall what 1s seea rather than what 1s touched. Te 
‘tis we owe the valuable distinction of mental types, as 
James puts it. “In some individuels the batrtual ‘thought 
‘staff obe way so call, vasual ;  otbers t 1s audstery, 
articulatory or motor: in most, perhaps, st ws evenly maxed.” 
‘The types are denoted as visual, auditory, tactule and motile 
(Principles, is. 60) 

‘Though strongly supported, the theory of Broc was not 
vaarumovsly accepted at any time, Trousvean doubted its 
bsoluteaess , Bersheim (1854) marntased that the various 
centres were fictitious, and Ube whole matter could be reduced 
to lack of coordination detween the hagher and lower 
centres , Chateot and Pitres noted cases of apbasia 1a which 
Broca’s centre showed ne lesioa Blt the great year of tnal 
for tha whole question was 1906, whea Mane and Monakow 
independently reached conchusions that vitally affect 
the whole status of the problem In the maxn Pherre Mane’ 
contention amounts to a rejection of that paycho-physio- 
logical view of language winch (efter Wernicke) divided 
the “names language " into images whuch were exther verbal, 
auditory, visual or motor, assigning a daferent centre to 
ach, He assert that in all cases there Is & genera) decrease 
of intelectual power, and not a loss of one function without 
impairment of the general mestal vigour: there may be 
‘cases of anarthna, or lack of power to produce the symbol, 
{epeech, writing) which express the ideas, but this is not 
‘ene aphasia ; the essence of apbata is not s specific lesion, 
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as Boca thought, but a general mental defect which cannot 
‘be localized a8 Brocs localised it, though the evidence tends 
to prove that the disturbance 1s connected with Wermicke's 
(intelectual) area. 

‘Avsecond era in the stody of the brain begen from 2870. 
Electreaty had then become avaslble as a means of stimu: 
Inking defnvte azeas, and in consequecen it was pouuble to 
experiment on the cortical surface to discover the specific 
relations between wanous tracts and the functions which de- 
‘pended upon them The principal names of this period were 
Futech and Hitag, Ferver, Munk, Horsley, Schactee and 
Beevor. 

‘This was not a feturn to the phrenclogscal doctrine, 
because st was no longer an attempt to nquate bron ereas 
with faculues, the seienbihe character of the mguiry vas 
‘indieated by restricting the problem to the purely expen 
‘mental basis, and collecting the reports on vanous operators 
‘which seemed to show that specie areas when electrically 
ntated produced specific achons; conversely, by the 
rathod of agreement and difference, excision of these areas 
‘would logically be followed by snabiity to perform the 
same funchons Frisch and Hitng, antapated am part 
‘by Hoghtngs Jackson, declared against Flourens (p94) 
that there were motor areas in the cerebrum , but even then 
‘he results were not entirely reconcilable, and Goltz returned 
to the posinen of Flourens as regards the higher fonctions, 
though with many doubts aad compromses 

‘From this point began a nangulae contest. Goltz, a 
pupil of Helaholtz and Professor of Physiology at Halle 
{c8y0-2) and Strasburg (0872-2902), mmateined that 
Munk had gone too far in tis geography of the brain he 
densed the posabisty of ever attaining sich an accurate 
plan of cucumscnbed areas 2s Munk (red to evolve. This 
mounted really to the maistenance of diferent hypotheses 
Golte championed the hypothess of the unity of the braun ; 
Munk that of ws divsibisey and plurabty. Both were far 
too scieublic to suppose that a hypothesis was more than 
working pmacpie was ta oth cass a deiniuon of 
General attitude, and the whole controversy shows a most 
Sreitable readies to accept es, when endenable, trem 

‘oR. Mm, 
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‘the opponent. The inconsistencies which resulted were not 
so much a weekmess as a strength, for they arose from the 
continuous acquisition of fresh data and the consequent 
desire to attasn more adequate hypotheses, The thard party 
to the struggle was the Italian school, cluefly Luciamt and 
Seppih. Their work was guided by the general conception 
of the braun a8 a complex of areas which overlap. 1n this 
hhypothests localizabon would be possible, but st could not 
be to definite as Munk maimtasned "Every centre or localized 
function 1 regarded on this scheme as having greater and 
lesa degrees of miermixture, so thet the total area upon 
which © given function as dependent can be regarded xs 
having a focus oc cenize and a friage This hypothesis 
leary bas the advantage of a seditting theory ; tt belps 
to explain many of the comphcatioos whuch anse from 
operations om the brain, and to ge a teason for the agree 
‘ments as well as the differences between the supporters of 
the two other hypotheses. Its value 18 only to be decided 
finally by the progress of direct investigation 

‘Ak it wall not be possible to enter into this subject more 
fully, « bref roeation of the mam results will be given 
bere. Ths will serve to show the general relauon between 
physiology and peychology ; xt wil be of use also in the 
later discussion of the problem of paycho-physilogy and 
poycho-physics, 

‘in 1872 Meyaect, & physiologut of the Austrian school, 
escribed the structure of the cerebral cortex an a way that 
fs sull on the whole correct The importance of Meynert’s 
tseatches for the peycbologst consmts 1m tis dens of 

" projection areas” and association-tbret. The attempt 
to localize functions an the brain by expenments requiring 
extirpation was far from successful; it was followed and. 
supplemented by 2 more developed method. The frst part 
of this was the direction of attention to the point at which 
pervecibres enter the cortex of tbe brain; the second, 
Degun most defintely in 2878 (by Bevan Lewe and Henry 
Clarke), was the exazunation of the structare of the brain 
‘with a ew to dstingushing its strats—thet 1s to say, the 
Giicrences and relative positions of the tseues of which it 
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‘This tendency wes part of a general movement. The 
‘sather descriptive anatomy of the body was succeeded by 
the development of histology. mcluding ths Iustologscal 
analysis of the brais. Parallel with this work there bas 
also been the evolutional study of the braun, a product of the 
comparatively recent science of embryology. This part of 
the work done on the bramm 3s assocated primanly with the 
name of Flechsig, who studied the exact stage at which 
tyelinization takes place in the different parts of the cere~ 
‘beam, and duttingutsbed accordingly projection azcas,” 
for sensory centres, from the Inter “*association centres ” 
‘At present a number of different methods are employed to 
define the nature of “braun as an orgen of mind,” to use 
Bashan's wellnown expression. The stody of the brain 
at different ages shows that the parts develop in a sequence, 
‘and this serial development can be equated with the corre 
sponding acquisition oF perfection of functions , conversely, 
tous of function can be equated with the condition of tbe 
Tbeoin if observed post-mortem. direct experiments on 
‘carats furrush collateral evidence 1m 90 far as comparative 
‘anatomy reaches to the fanctioas of the brain. Thos last 
method was overworked in the earker period, and probably 
also by Fleehsig. From the very fact that man holds & 
‘uuque pomtiog an the matter of brain development, st 
fellows that the uuibty of observations made upon animals 
4 lumited , and the complex character of brain actmities, 
ith the possibsites of educating the ceatres, has mlitated 
Aguinst the acceptance of Flechsg’s results, which, it a8 
aid, be wrongly asserted to be troe of the adult brain after 
observing them only in the smrmature stages 








43. Considered steuctarslly 12 relation to the body, 
the Uran 15 a complex umon of nerves. The structure and 
workings of the brain can therefore be understood only m 
Proportion as the aerves are studied The most important 
event m the early history of aeurology wes the discovery 
made by Dr, afterwards Ser, Charles Bell that the nervous 
system 16 dual in character. The discovery seems to have 
deen made in 1807, published 1m x8:1 1m an esoay entitled 
An Tita of a Now Anstomy of the Brosn, communicated 10 
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the Royal Sociely in 1821, and Suey stated in a work on 
the nervous system m 1830. Bell announced thet the nerves 
connected with the spinal centres by antenor roots 41 
employed m convey:ng motor impultes trem the brain 
‘Outward , from the postenor roots spring the tensory nerves, 
‘Ths was further demonsizated by Magendie in 1822, and 
catablished as the distinction between efferent and afferent 
systems Bell afterwards showed that the crantal nerves 
ako fall into two distinct classes, 50 that a dual system 
‘wah proved to exst in the brain and definite courses for 
efferent and afferent impulses could reasonably be looked 
for. 

"The next most umpertant step was taken by Marshall 
Hall (1835), following Legallovs (18z2), and associated with 
Johannes Muller, who added expenmental venfication 
11835) ‘The postibulites of reflex action bad been ying 
dormant since the time of Descartes, though a few obser= 
vations on the movements of decapiated creatures are 
fecorded.  Legallos (3826) ane Flourens (1837) established 
the exstence of a resprration-centre, thus giving a physio- 
Togical supplement o the work of Lavoner. The agmé- 
cance of the movement was shown tn the work of Marshall 
Hall (" The Reflex Fuxction of the Meciella Oblongata and 
Medulla Spmnals,” Philos Trevs, London, 1833), which 
finally reyected all bot the mechanical elements 1 reflex 
‘action, and dearly showed that 1t 1s distinct from conscious 
volition. The doctrine of reflexes played a large port im 
the evolution of opiaion {rom 2840 (0 1870. That complete 
and apparently purposive actions could be camed out by 
“spinal” anatoals (:¢ amumals depnved of the higher brain 
steuetures) was a (act mediately discussed 1m all s bear- 
ings, both saentiic and sentumental, Whether such actions 
are pasely mecherocal, or méscate that the lower centres 
have a consciousness of ther own, was to be for many years 
44 question hotly dsputed. Just as the ancients had been 
ppazaied by the fact that some ammals could be subdivided, 
‘and have as many “ soule” as they had part, s0 the moderns 
‘were for a time astonished at the prospect opened up by this 
conception of cantres which belonged to man and yet did 
snot Live in the watehfal eye of iss Free Will. Meanwhile the 
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more sclentifc aspects of the question were followed out 
and a group of well-known pbysiclogsts (Purlosje, Remak, 
Henle, and Muller) added contiououaly to the sum tolal 
‘of knowledge about nerves 

During the eacher penod attention was directed chietly 
to the mescular system, and to those reflex actions which 
consisted in adjustments to external stumult A new torn 
to the question was provided by Claude Bemard in 185r 
‘This famous teacher of physiology opened the way for many 
dlscoveries that have thrown hight on the relation between 
neural activity and such organic processes as nutrition oF 
secretion, In particular, Bemard stadied the condition of 
the bloodvessels when the sympathetic nerve was cut, and 
his observations coincided both in time and nature ‘with 
those of € E Brown-Séquard and Ludwig To these three 
principally we owe the present developments sn the sphere 
of vascular meurology—that 1s to say. the progress made 
tm the study of the infuence exerted by specific nerves 
(vasodhator, vasoconstrictor) on the bioodvestels, and the 
consequent changes which may be produced throughout 
the body by the sympatheuc system This has become an 
‘mportant chapter m the book of knowledge about human 
Ife For the viscera and all the “snward parts " are dieetly 
br indirectly connected with the bran Not only may the 
Internal states produce changes im the nervous system which 
affect perception, memory, and thought, but also pereep= 
tons, memones, and thought, secm able to transroute their 
values into bodily charges How these data are useful in 
psychology will best be seen in considenng theones of the 
emotions (p. 174) When the phenomena were regarded. as 
truly reflex, and consequently action ansing at one point 
of the system might produce effects at another, the com- 
plexity of the problem wes increased. In particular, all the 
problems 6f mibition were brought into greater importance, 
for the application of a stimulus was found to. produce 
contrary and paradoncal results, from which have been 
derived theonss of " antegonism ” and of nhibaton due to 
“"Graimage"" That lower ceatres should be controlled by 
higher centres is obviously important for all development of 
‘conduct, and the subject of “central mixbition " was taken 
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up by Setschenow, who thought that it was posible to 
deteraune en “inhibitory centre im the brais. ‘Since that 
time the tendency has been to study correlation and co- 
fordinatien rather then pursve the search for “centres.” 
‘As science advances it Becomes more and more necessary 
‘to think that the resl " organ of mind "1s the body, 

‘The distmetion of tagher and lower cettres, as used 
above, recalls the fact that in the decade after 1860 Spencer's 
evolutionary formule came into fashion. Among thase who 
sed it effectively must be named Hughlings Jackson He 
recognited in the nervous sysiem theee levels of evelution, 
‘and assumed that the nervecentres have the function of 
“representing every part of the body. The levels are 
charactensed by different degrees of specialization, an idea 
derived from von Baer, and by degrees of complexity, as con- 
ceived by Spencer The lowest level has direct representa- 
ton of impressions and movements (senson motor) , after 
this (automatic) stage comes a second level, an which the 

ber representations are re-represented, wubwerning in- 
creased complenty, specalation, and integration ; the 
highest level 18 that of the cortex (excluding specifically 
motor areas), and st function as re-re-epresentation rm. the 
Imghest synthess which makes posnble thought and volition 
‘The nature of this evolutionary scherue 36 Lersely exprested 
by saying that at postulates progress from the less to the 
‘more orgunzed, froma the automatic to the voluntary. Its 
fa scheme rntended to bave tefereace to the nervous system. 
only ;conscousness, when it occurs, isa paratiel phenomesion 
‘which merely accompanies neural process. 

‘Another important theme 1 the development of the 
neuron theory A beginning was made by A. V. Waller, « 
Kentish physician, in 18g0, wath the observation that when 
‘a nerves severed the part forthest from the cell degenerates, 
whale that which s attached to the cell recovers ; from which 
it followed that the cell supphes the counshment and 
constructive power of the nerve-fbre. In 1838 Joseph von 
Gerlach, of Mayence, began to employ a solution of carmine 
for staining sections, and so made distinct the central nerve 
cell Tying in the brain substance. The later methods of 
Weigert, Golgi, Ehrlich, and Niss sre extensions and varia- 
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tions of this method, The result is the modern conception 
fof nerves. In theory thus eriginates from the wider doctrine 
of cells as it was tanght by Schwenn and others, and arign- 
ally appeared as a description of nerve-cells The later 
form of the doctrine a= distingushed from the earlier by 
Incorporating and extending the work of Waller and of 
Virchow Tn place of the term “nervecelh" it is now 
customary to use the term “‘neuron,”* to indicate the 
complex unit which consists of the ganglion cell, the ax 
ybnder, end the tree-ike beemching processes (endites) 
Yn principle, a cell wan independent unit of fe, and it was 
therelore ustural for the spceulative paychologwts to think 
that calls were equivalent to teas, and that assonation 
Detween ideas bad a physiologic counterpart in the paths 
Dy which activity passed frem cell to cell The “brain 
paths” have bad a Tong and honourable career ws a pice 
tresque ‘" physiclogy of the higher processes,” but that 
career is drawing to a Close Matters ate not quite so sumple 
as that view suggests, and for the present there is a sus 
pension of judgment and a desire for roore details. 

‘The original doctrine of reflexes, a8 stated by Marshal 
Hill, was the basis of many hopes that all relations of outer 
‘and inner might be solved sn some analogous fashion But 
all was not night in supposing that he could draw a rigid 
distinction between votional and reflex processes More 
recent work (especially that of Sherrington) has shown that 
‘thee is an anterplay of these processes, and that the afferent 
and efferent currents are not mere “reflections” (as a ray 
of light might be reflected from a mirror), but are connected 
through a complex mediation which involves many nervous 
changes The oral conception of reflex action hes there- 
fore been reconsidered and elaborated by the mtroduction 
of releteace to different levels of neural activity and their 
integration tn the “reflex arc,” of, more correctly, reflex 
circuit,” for the sensori-motor processes are realy. as pro- 
cesses, & continuous production of changes Similarly. the 
neuron theory bas brought with it a considerable increase 
‘in problems awaiting solution, parbcularly that of continuity. 
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‘The natural discontinuity of a cell system is somewhat 
modified by the pretence of those extensans which seem 
to reach out from cell to cell and establsh contact But 
the contact cannot be assumed, 1t must be observed , and 
its doubtful whether any such observetion bas up to the 
resent time been aclueved. From the psychological side, 
Interest is attached primanly to the posubity of mter” 
mittent cameron. For if the phynological bam ir to be 
taken as equivalent to any land of pyciue process, should 
admit of breaking as well ss making connections, Some 
have muuntained that comtact 1s estabished only in and 
‘through states of excitement, so that the excitation of 
centre would be the occasion for unon by contact with other 
centres-—psychologically attention would condition asto- 
‘sation. Unfortunately. on all these subsects there is no 
‘unchallenged view and no final agreement. For the posstble 
vanatians of option the reader 1s referred to the works of 
the newrologsts, votably Golg, W. His, van Gehuchte 
‘and Ramoa y Cayal. The continusty of the " season” 
has been mantaned by Held, Apathy, and Bethe, the 
untereellular badges by Henson Niel thinks the ‘gray 
matter is a conducting medium, whsle Caja) was tnclmed to 
favour temporary contact by expansicn 

Fuzally, there are the problems which still belong to the 
sphere of conductivity. “What ss rt which as conducted 
along the nerve 7” Any satisfactory answer to this question 
1 extraordimanly dificult There 1s no visible motion of 
the nerve ; no poll or push ss exerted through it, no" ansmoal 
pints” circulate rapedly through it to constitute the nesve 
impulse, The solation of these problezrs, if t were possible, 
‘would wot come withma the scope of out history Tt must 
bbe enough to pount out thet thus = the logical termmus of 
the evolution If we grant aay psychological valve to 
localieation and to the Ser anatomy of the brann, xt is at 
least sllogeal to neglect the dynamme aspects of thete strue- 
‘tures. But at present very hitle can be saxd on tins subyect, 
fand the work 90 far doze can scarcely be given any meaning 
in terms of consciousness. Chemical analyus of the brain 
yields certaim results of a purely chemscal Kind, of which 
‘Perhaps the demonstration of the presence of phosphorus 
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in cerebral matter 1 the most clear and important example. 
This bas also bad some popolar vogue, but the motte of 1860 
(wathout phorphorus 0 thought) hes long passed into the 
Inmbo of untruths A new mterest in the matter of “ cor- 
duction" was aroused by the doctrine of “ annervation,” 
according to which the agent im voluntary acts conld expe- 
rence the expenditare of eflort’as a positive outfiow of 
spintual vigour. This was clearly the old animal spiots 
comung back The question éropped once more when it 
‘was shown that there was no psychological “ amnervation,” 
‘but that all consciousness of activity was conditioned by the 
afferent, and not the efferent, currents. 

‘Tins unfortunate lapse on the part of spiritual psycholo- 
‘gste into a mystical doctrine of volitional energy has been 
partly the reason for the neglect into which the phynological 

roblem fell ‘There seems to bave been continual confusion 

teen the innervation a8 a fictitious outfiow of wll 
land innervation as a demonstrable phynologieal fact Con- 
‘sequently, " academsc physotogy had heard the term ‘ nerve- 
energy,’ but tt did not use it if left at to the manufacturers 
of magnetic belts or electric boot-soles” But the evidence 
for some land of specific nerve-energy went on increasing, 
and led to statements of rts possible nature “Dr 
‘White was the first English wrrer formally to emaneu 
doctrine ofthe objective rahty of ware ore, winch be aa 
0 far back as 1886, when he comed the term 'neuro-heums,” 
or flow im aneree Sir Victor Horsley anc Dr Sharkey have 
concurred in this teaching"? A later and more elaborate 
theory bas been stated by Dr McDougall, whe boks up 
‘the concepts of neurone and synapse with that of " neusin ”” 
Here we must leave the subject, for whatever may be said 
‘upoo st could ouly be recited here f our annals were designed 
foreach the most modern times As this sphere of research 
a made extremely complex by the fact that electrical phe- 
nomena accompany neural conduction, so that posably a 
combination of mechamcal, physical, and chemucal processes 
must be postulated for every total process, any brief state- 
ment of * facts" would be ne score than musleading, 
Qype S98 OF Bes, Bene, Heme Unamy Caer, 
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We shalt now return to the earlier period in order to 
‘trace the movements which resulted in new views on the 
nature of tensation, in particular of ght and hearing. 

Tn 1633 Johannes Maller was appomted to a char of 
phynology at Berit. The establshment of Gus char 
marked the recognition of phynclogy as an independent 
sphere of science, and from ths port begins a Tong line of 
important contributions to physiology and to paycho- 
Physiology. Muller was philosopher, as a thinker a 
worthy sccessor of Haller, whose Elementa was stil the 

dard. textbook, and was only superseded by Muller's 
fandbuch He was one of those comprehensive workers 
‘whose ideas seem to be fully expressed only by a generation 
cof men: biology, phystology, and psychology began afresh 
from tum, and his ideas were developed by such men as 
Schwann, Virchow, Helmotts, end Du Bors Reymond His 
‘work marked the begunsing of a new era in the history of 
science 1 Germany, for #t checked that tendency to vague 
Reneralzation which it was Hegel's misfortune to have 
Stimulated beyond due measure, Ox the other hand, Muller 
was indebted to the phuosophers for a general atutude 
toward science which was the opposite of narrow spectaliza- 
‘won and dogmatism, The grest result of the philotoptic 
movement in Germany was the production of a general 
belief in the unity of ature Thos manifested atielf mn a 
consistent tendency toward the union of district pownts of 
woew The best example s that with which we are now most 
concemed, the umoo of the snner and outer through the 
combination of physiology fand later physics) with the 
earker notion of paychology. We cannot do better than 
Demis with the subject most promnently connected with 
Maller's name—the specific energies of the nervous system. 

The term “ speatic energres” 1s used to denote the 
doctrine that a given nerve has one and only ane land of 
reaction to a stimulus. The optic necve, for example, may 
bbe stimulated by light, by electric shock, 

Dut the result will always be of the same 
8 sensation of sight. Thus doctne has several interesting 
aspects, One wniter kas pointed cut that from the earliest 
antigosty there bad alwaye been az assumption of some 
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sympathetic bond between the object and the eye, or between 
external process and the snzer physclogical process. 
“The real importance of what 1s called M@iler’s Law of 
Speesfc Energy ss that it contains an explist denial of any 
necessary qualitative connection or resemblance between 
the physical processes of stimulation and the psycbo-physio- 
logical changes associated therewith mn the eense-organ and 
‘consciousness '’"* Helmholtz spoke of it as “the emapuncal 
exposition of the theoretical discusston of Kant an the nature 
ofthe human mud Thus affimty between Muller and 
Kant is noticed by Wondt, who adds that the doctrine has 
‘strong likeness to Kant’s views ona priors forms of sensation. 
Mueller's opponents declared that this was really a doctrine 
‘of innate physical dspositions, and to it they opposed a 
doctrine of indifference.’ 

‘Among Muller's many acbevements are to be mea- 
‘toned expenments on the sease of sight and on the action 
of the vocal cords; his theory of colour contrast and of colour 
sensauons produced by pressure, and the researches on the 
Bell-Magendie doctrine of nerve-roots already mentioned 
(. 200), Each of these studies was destined to expand 1 
‘he easuing thirty years, and they will be met again 1a thetr 
later forms, Here we shall follow the development of 
Muller's views on sensation and allied quesbons. Muller 
maintained that the nerves run from the periphery to the 
‘brain in such a way that the perigheral order and arcange- 
ment 1s reproduced im the brasm; from which at follows that 
‘the stimulation of any arta of the penphery ts copied, or 
schematreally reproduced, tn the brain. This bears directly 
fon the vexed question of the perception of space, which 
Maller thought was given by the nerves of touch, sight, 
taste, and amell equally ; hearing was the only exception 
E, H. Weber subjected the problem of touch to experimental 
analysis, and made ths subject pecultarly his own (p. 107). 
Muller, in addition to such subjects as instinct, gave special 
Attention to the problem of visual sensation. In accordance 
nth the general ides of“ specific energies,” Muller regarded 
‘the phenomena of light, darkness, and colour as dependent 

1H Grourmoed, 109, te Fain deans om Ploy, oh Hl, 
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on the qualities werent in the vimual substance. This sub- 
jective treatment was the counterpart of the objective 
physical view take by Newtoo (u. 156), and was equally 
Inadequate 19 its isolation. A complete theory of vision 
ould not be deduced from this soitary propeation, Mullet 
naturally adopted Goethe's views on colour, being compelled 
to stand by the immediate expenences tiie analysis. He 
regarded. visual perception of space as prunanly dependent 
fo an original consciousness of bodily extension, The su- 
{jest has af frst no pererption of abject as external, Ue cuter 
worlds 4 peoduct of expecieace. Similarly there's at frst 
‘only a perception of space as baving two dimensions, the 
equivalent of the retinal image and the stimulated. pants 
on the surface of the retina. The perception of depth i» an 
clement added by the progress of experience. Muller alo 
was the fmt to give a sitisiactory account of bancculas 
visvon, showong thet theze are points on the retina of each 
ye which 50 correspood that an object staaulating two 
Corresponding porate i perceived as one This was estab- 
Iished euatomucally by tracing the course ofthe optic nerves 
and showing how the chiasma or crowing of the nerves 
Drovides for the uason in a single result of two distinet retinal 
Surmulations, 

Mueller followed Kant in regarding the rdea of space 
as immediately given, It was developed, but vot orginally 
produced, by expenence. The actual extension of the 
fetina and the knowledge of us extenson were takan by 
him as one origual datum, The Herba:tian prychologists 
dh not admit ths sanate ides of space, but toed 10 @ve 
‘an account of ts genesis Herbat, aad after bum especally 
‘Watt, felt the necessty of redacing extension to ntension ; 
the given sensations, they belé, difer only sn intensity, and 
therefore the only ground for the perception of space it a 
umber of sensations difeciog in quality. Experience may 
De eald to show that as the eye moves the sensations change 
in quality, foc that which ix clearest i one postion becomes 
leat clea? ia another, and a number of clear presentations 
then corxist with a number of partially Gear presentations, 
These form a qualitative sencs, and both space and time 
are paychologicaly qualitative series. It ia posible to 
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reverse the series in some cases, nateely those of space, 
and in this way space 1 distinguished from tine. To 
Herbart belongs the credit of seong that cbjective spatial 
‘order must be reached by psychology from a subjective 
series which 1 spatul in x diferent wey. This theory will 
bbe reconsidered when we come to Lote Meanwhle st 
ig bepewary to remember that the retta 3 primarily 8 
part of the whole seamtive surface of the body, and to 
oosider what may be said about the rest of that surface, 
‘the skin 

‘Sight 12x specsal case of touch. While Miller at Berlin 
‘was dealing with the problems of ght, hus great contem- 
porary at Leipng, E. H. Weber, was malong discoveries 
About the sense of touch. Muller's pupils tnclde Du Bors 

and Helesbolte ; Weber was the master of Lotze. 
‘Taken together, they form one of the most remarkable 
soups of scientahe workers the world has ever seen. During 
the years from 1830 to 1860 they contributed epoch-makang 
uucaveries to much diferent sciences ax physclogy, phyncs, 
readme and paychology, whl the ast added new ebaptet 
10 the history of philosophy. The physiology of touch, it 
kas been said, began with Weber" The vagve idea that 
we know the spatial extension of our bodies was put to the 
test of experument by Weber, wth the result that he dis 
covered whe need of & certain distance between two points 
rubjected to pressure before the pousts could be perceived 
to be two and not cue, Further lavestgation showed that 
‘the required distance was different for different parts of 
the boty, and a number of expenments were made by 
Which the fineness of this sensibiity was determined for 
‘ach. part, 

‘The physlologists dad not agree among themselves 26 to 
the explanation of these facts in terms of structure and nerve- 
codmgs. That, however, does nat concern us. The peyeho- 
logical aspect of the matter. the perception of spece by 
touch, was passed over by Weber, who belreved that sensa- 
‘toss ‘never give immediately an idee of space; they are 
‘only the occasions which bring into action that inate power 
‘by Wbach we perceive things spetitly. The Seld was left 
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‘open to the paycholopsts, and the Herbartians were ready 
‘to supply a theory of t2ctual space, 1 phneaple the same 
as that given for visual space. The expermments of the 
physiologists and the deductions ofthe metaphysical peycholo- 
‘gsts thus remained disunited, sf not discordant 

Herbart and Waitz deduced the spatial order of percep- 
tions from the umty of the soul and the consequent struggle 
‘which 1t makes to preserve that unity, ending im sens of 
presentations more or leas represted (onde p 37} George 
Suppbed another element by laymg emphans on moton, 
‘asserting thet externality and poution in an external world 
fare due to reflection upon experteaces of change due to 
movement. 

‘The development of this subject reached a ehmax in 
Lot's theory of "local sages.” Lotee followed the Hi 
Dartans in one respect . he stood firmly by the doctnne 
hat sensations difer quabtatively, and therefore extension 
‘as quantitauve 1s translated anto the Jenguege of quality 
when it percaved The problem as viewed by Lote 
an paely a problem of ender | Spuce ax some great rcepace 

left entirely out of view The general problem 
Ss ita ant ae iota elton tka oer 
not, 1s simply left untouched Lotze probably saw that 
the’ troubles mato which Kant’s followers had fallen were 
due 10 beguaning at the wrong end, and discussing space 
before properly setthng the question of epatal order. Tt 
was comparatively easy, after Herbast’s work, to see that 
experience gives us sufficent basis for assumung that when 
we perceive two or more things, the pluralty of the per- 
‘ceptions 18 equivalent to the perception that the objects 
are extemal to one another There are, of course, distinc- 
‘tons whack are mot separations we may distmguish the 
thing and its value without giving thes spatial relations ; 
Dut when we do separate we create spatial relations Lotze 
1s clear that the question 1s primarly psychological, and 
be sets himself to show what must be given un order to 
explain spatal order as a fact of experience. In thus Lote 
‘trees himself from the Litations of the physiological treat- 
ment of sensations, acd avoids falling into the particular 
metaphysical quandary of the Hecberbans. 
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‘Miller, a8 we have seen, tock over Kant's view of apace, 
‘and did sot profess to amend st. Waits could be refuted 
ina seutence - If space is genecated from the dflerent degrees 
of strength wtuch the perceptions attain, then two impres- 
sons. on the same area wth ditieent degrees of strength 
‘would be perceived as being mm difcrent parts of space. 
Latze starts froes the fact that where there ace perceptions 
of diference there most be differences to be perceived. If 
each area of the body has such « differeace, each sersation 
‘wll Lave # quality distinct from the seuse of touch a8 such, 
‘there must be a nervous process corresponding to this difle= 
cence of quality, over and above all the nervous processes 
corresponding to other charactenstics of thin experience 
(Gegres of pressure, pais, ete) 

‘Lotte explains is theory by an anelogy. If a person 
transferred the contents of a hibrary from one place to 
another, he would fist label each book , when be put thent 
1m thea places, be would be guided by the labels, the signs 
of their spatial order (Microcosmus, 1 2). The pomt of 
‘ns amalogy is us the fact that the actual space is atrelevant ; 
‘8 boc 1s not in the same space when it 35 in a new lbrary, 
but its u the same place relatively. The value of Lotee's 
‘ew depends wholly on this point. He mantarns that the 
rstence of spatiality for the mind 1s the recognition of a 
certain kind of order which is represented weeally by qualita- 
tive differences. The view ssa part of Lotze’s:deal-reabsm 
Te has sts diticoltier, but st ts deknowledged to be the bast 
hhypothests which idealism can produce to explaia space in 
terms of experience The chyections of phymclopsts, that 
‘they cannot find the neural counterpart of thete “local 
signs,” would not affect Lotze,, the relation of the paycho- 
logical to the physolog.cal data is such thet psychology is 
justified 1a setting problems for physiology, saying 19 it 
‘hat the function is known and the organ must be looked 
for. There are also other powble objections whuch can be 
‘brought against the theory, but its virtues deserve to be 
considered frst, One point is particularly instructive, 
Weber, having discovered that two points of pressure are 
only distingoisbed as two when the intermediary space is 
suficestly reat, mas then compeled fo sey Chet the come 
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sciousness of the points was accompanied by a consciousaess 
of the intervening space which was ob percerved. This 
unfortunate explanation was the most mataral deduction 
from the doctne that the perception of space as a whele 
preceded expenence Lotze could correct this, For if the 
Pomts ere distingushable, their local sigus differ, if the 
signs do not difee, they are not distinguished An observer 
might see that what the person called one point of touch 
was really two; Dut the expenence of the observer must 
not be confused with the expenence of the person observed. 
But im some respects we cbverve ourselves, and the whole 
{question of localization s taken up, it wall be necessary to 
conuder how far the mature eapcnence ts complicated by 
remembrance of previous experiences in which the sense of 
soght and of movement may have co-operated Lotze's 
theory sets no kimits to the education of tho senses which 
bbe achieved an ths way. 

e's theory was restated with greater detal by 
G Menser (Bairepe 2 Physiologis des Schorgons, 1854), 
And survive 0 the present day But se val alo founshes, 
and the detail of the contest form a large part of the theory 
of sgaual perception dermg the wmeteenth century The 
‘broad nes of theory, to which thos sketch must be limited 
‘were continually shaped by details of observation and expen 
arnt The period trom 1830 to 1870 mght well be styled 
the classic penod in the Instory of modem opts and the 
allied subjects Tn 1834 W HF Talbot, the anventor of 
photography, described the effect produced by rotating 
ize with black and whute sections "he formulated the law 
‘tll usually called " Talbot's law."+ The credit of the dhe- 
covery was actually shared by Talbot with the Belgan, 
LA F Plateau, who is also kaown as author of the method 
‘of difereaces (p 735). In 1838 the researches and inven 
tions of Wheatstone,* discoverer of the stereoscepe, gave new 
food for thought. particolarly on account of the way im 
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which they showed the dispanty of the visualmages From 
thea onwards we meet ¢ comber of names famous m the 
annals of sctence, as, for example, Brucke, Dove, Donders, 
Brewster, Listing, Volkmana, Chevreul, Nagel, Panum, 
Fick, Heng) all of whom made one or more important 
conteibations to the subject of vision The period came t0 
climax wrth Helmholts, who summed up and co-ordinated 
the work of lus predecessors, In 188 Helmbolts gave lus 
support to the local sign theory, and designated st the 
empincal theory of vision The essential elements of that 
theory were (a) difference between the sensations of various 
ports of the retina depending on their local diftrence, and 
(@) a capacity for learning the significance of these differ- 
fences for purposes of motion and direction of action m the 
world of spatially related obyects On the other side (nati- 
vastic), Hering marntaroed (1879) that the loeal sign or 

ace-value 1s given to comecusness immediately, without 
the mediation of sensations of movements (Lotze) There 
‘the matter remains, 40 fat as concerns the so-caled emparrcist 
and natiastic theones A third type of theory has been 
called “genetic,” and may be regarded ax a development 
from the Herbertian doctrine The difference between the 
vanous standpoints is not actually so clear as these nominal 
‘opponitions would suggest. and to a large extent the genetic 
theory is a compromise. “On the one hand st rejects the 
purely nativatic argument , st rebes, at the same time, on 
Focal gas a5 ultimate data, and traces the complete forma- 
tuon of the spatial perceptions to a process of fusion Wundt 
thas elaborated these ideas, and Lipps supported a simular 
‘theory based on fusion without relerence to movement 
That the whole subject 15 capable of another treatment 
saems shown by G E Moeller's article, “ Ueber die Localraa- 
‘on der Visuellen Vorstelungsbilder.” "He apphes the method 
of the Warebarg school, and finds localization to be affected 
by conditions and attitudes of the subject (nde p 282). 
This suggests that the earlier work was too exclasively 
physiological. Among reoeat wnters 2. general dussatislac- 
tion is the most obrious featare no defzute explanston is 
yet attained. For example, Kuslpe reserves judgment, 

1 For Ges we Kiem, Fag, Tes, 2 23° 
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after rejecting the existing theories. W. McDougall (Body 
and Mund, p. 307) thnks “we have mot advanced beyond 
‘Lotze "Stumpf and James take space es © prumary datums, 
‘Ward and Stout employ the term “extersity ” for the 
particular quahty of a group of localized sensations which 
‘bave implicit space order, 


$5. Following the track of history, we have been led 
cn froma sight to touch, {com touch to the problems of locali- 
vation and space. Another topte occupies a pronunent 
place in this penod—the discussion of the visual sensations. 
In additon to what 1s known about the anatomy and bis- 
tology of the eye, the stody of visual sensations may be 
approached from the side of their stimolr (the Newonion 
analyma of ght) or ther actual nature as expenences, Tt 
‘was the latter quettion that attracted Goethe's attention, 
and led him in 18r2 to give a description of colour binéness. 
Goethe's interest ms colour was mainly esthetic; be was oon- 
cerned with the actual sensations which could be exper 
enced, and desired to Sod out what general feelings were 
tstocrated woth diferent colours, an interesting topae that 
rmght be, profitably pursued From this point of view, 
Diack and white are to be reckoned as “ colow 
which came (0 Goethe drrectly from Anstotle 
Goethe, and Heng constitute one distinct line of meat 
{ators concerned with seasations as experienced 

In x6to Johannes Evangeista Purkinje, a young graduate 
fn medicme from Bobera, wrote as hs inaugural dissertation, 
‘work ou subjective visual phenomena (Bastrage sur Kennint 
des schens 1m subjetioer Hensich), which attracted Goethe's 
aitention Later be became Professor of Physiology and 
Pathology at Breslau, and unt! hus death un 1869 continued 
to make valuable contributions to many dbfferent depart- 
mente of scence As a physiologist be 1s remembered 16 
the frst to use the term protoplasm, ax the discoverer of the 
ganglionic celis 12 the brain and those fibzes which bear 
bis name; but he is to be mentioned bere on account of 
his work on the subjective visual experiences which are 
‘caused by galvanic stimulation and op the relation between 
rightness of colour and intensity of light. The socalled 
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“ Purkinje phenomenon” is the fact that with decreasing 
intensity of hght the colours wath short wave-Jengths become 
relatively more vinble. Green and blue survve when fed 
and yellow fade “Tn « summer evening, for example, 
‘the green of the marshes may be seen agsinst the blue of the 
sea long after the golden rod and tansy bave lost their colour, 
td ater the ld rel fermen bas turond gry"* 

‘Thomas Young was an ex brilliant 
Angin, famova ix phyaes asthe author of the wave theory 
‘of light, an authonty on the phenomena of txdes, an expert 
Egyptologsst a deapherer of hveroglyphe—m fact, a prodigy. 
By profesien Young was a doctor, with degrees from 
Gottingen and Cambndge, and a practice zn London He 
has been called the “ father of physiologea optics,” and 
tt is as the fest expounder of what is now called the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of colourvsvon that he claims notice 
here The possibibty of redvong all colours to three 
fundamental colours and ther muxtures was tecognized 
Yefore Young's time , his particular contribution (3807) was 
the suggestion of a physiological basis consisting of three 
sensation-procemses assigned to three kinds of nervesibre 
independent 1m thetr action. 

‘Young’s theory remained as he left at until Helmholte 
began the researches whuch finally appeared as the Phys 
logseche Opirk 1m 1867 Apart from us actnevernents im 
detail, thas work of Helmhotts, together with that on hearing, 

ve & new rmpulee (0 all attenspes at an interpretebon of 
perceptions through analyss For Helmboltz was 2 man 
of pholosophve mund. His father was devoted to the idealssm 
of Fichts, the young Helmholts saw the foishty of that 
“"gature-phitosophy "which ruled the Germany of his 
‘youth ; be spent his days and nights in the pursatt of kaa 
Indge, with @ craving for exactness as the only salvation 
cof the spint , and in time medicine, mathematics, and physics 
‘became for him the means by which the inner world of thought 
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sight objectfy and realize itself, This fact gives Heimbolts 
fa place 1 the hustory of speculative thought akin to that 
ot Iie teacher Muller, and not vitally diferent from that 
of the young Lotze. "The atutude common to all these 15 
‘that of the Tan who has a theory to apply, sod is aware 
that his theory must wast on detailed investigation and 
inductive reasorang The theory formulated by Helmbeltz 
‘was based on the belief that every sensation as rt ts umane= 
Giately Known signifies but never copies an objective fact. 
tis the task of scence to discover and express in 18 OwD, 
Tanguage that objectivity to which the subjective experience 
points An attempt to deduce the objective realty from 
the subjective movement of the spint ts, on Cas view, worse 
than absurd , in other words, Fichte, Hegel, cod the " Natur- 
philosopine * were useless, not by accident, but by ther very 
nature The" Wettanschauung ” of Helmbols has 8 grandeur 
of tts own , 1 also proved frentfal m stufting the centre of 
interest from speculation without facts to speculation allied 
wath experiment The two great fields an which Helmholl2 
worked—those of vision and hearig—are good iustrations 
‘of Ins theory , 1m Doth there are clezemts and factors which 
‘enter into experience, yet could never be deduced from 
fexpenence without the aid ol science 
In the particular case now under discussion the colours 
of any ordinary expenence are found to be ether mixed of 
pure The latter, stated by Helmholtz as red, green, and 
‘iolet or blue, are to be considered a8 pure sence-processes, 
requiring therefore separate physiological bases descuibed 
as nerve elements capable of one land of activity only. 
‘The production of a colour semalion 1s, on Uns theory, £0 
be ascribed to the activity of all or some of these three 
fibres," each having « distinct kand of process, and respond 
ing to distinct kinds of stmul (the difcrent wave-lengtha 
‘of the different colours in the spectram analysis) For pur- 
poses of experiment & given stumulus se employed, complex 
fa nature, & given sensation is produced, and it 16 assumed 
that the resulting perception of colour s equivalent to the 
physiological changes produced by the stimulus in the 
“ substances" of the retina. For example, a wave-length 
RR affects the substance RY alone, causes = neural process 
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‘in the fibres leading to the visual centres, and produces the 
peceaption of a red object. a 

"AS this 18 not 2 peychologneal analysis, it 1s not open 
to entuciam on that basis. Just as the pater learss to 
mix pigments 20 25 to produce certain results, the physical 
experimenter Jearas to mx sbmuh, end the physologist 
adds a complementary theory of the processes that refult 
from those stimol: as soggested by the stractore of the visual 
apparatus If we ask what coanection tha has with 
psychology, we may say that st bas none. But xt is owing 
fo work of thss kind that psychological works have in fact 
changed thew character and their contents The sezsaton, 
which 1 tbe real starting-pomst, 16 @ psychologeal datum 
af we desire to know the felation of that sensation to the 
external world as «tas known to scence, (his seem to be the 
way in which the gull between subject and object can be 
bridged This deste 1s the source from which has come the 
intermediary science called " physwologreal prychelogy " 

From the Young-Helmboltz theory of three colours, we 
may now go back (o Goethe's four colours, and consider 

Phymologreal bans a constructed by Henng In ats 
onginal avsertion of sx colours, this theory contamed the 
old (Anstotelian) confusion of brightness and colour 
Henng distinguished the qualty of Brightness from that 
of colour, but retained the six elementary forms—namely, 
{) white and black (toneless), and (®) dive, yellow, green, 
Ted (toned) A toned colour. says Hering, may be regarded 
15 made up of four primary comiponents, two toned and two 
tone free (Black and white) This postion is reached by 
taking the four toned colours a5 equivalent to two. pairs 
{red-green, yellow-blue), one component of esch pair co- 
ensting with black and wlute “Ta any red-yellow colour 
ee orange—we have accordingly to distinguish three 
Tbnght, pre components (red, yellow, white) and one dark 
(black), but an any green-bhue, three dark (green, blae, 
Black) and one bnght ” Thus’ we get =“ four-colour 
theory, suggested by a phymologrea! assumption of four 
substances which separately undergo constructive of de- 
structive procemes (enabobc, Katsbolc} set up by stimu, 
The further consderation of tins theory belongs to physi- 
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ology, and is a matter of detail. At present there ie no 
final basis for judging the two theories, and no way of deciding 
which school wall ultimately prove to be Fight. 

‘The necessity for a theory éifierent from that of Young 
‘or Helmholtz arose from the fact that the physical doctrine 
‘of light affords no explanation of after-images and simul- 
taneous contrast. This poist, which Goethe emphasized, 
was elaborated in 1855 by Aubert (Phynslope der Natzhaul) 
in a theory dased oo four fundamental coloure. Henng’t 
view is regarded as a development of this teaching Almost 
at the sume bine (2866) Max Schultee declered that the rods 
of the retina furchon in perception of light, whale the cones 
ive both light and colour perceptions | This was restated 
by Pariaaud (1881 ; Le Vision, 1898) and vou Kroes (1894), 
apparently 12 each case as am independent discovery Since 
wo mechamsms (rods, cones) are here employed, this 16 
‘known 1s the “dopbaty-theory,” and now ranks with the 
others as the third rmportant theory of vison All the 
{hee bave gues rie 1 much pate and any aration 
which canaot be explaned here on account of their techincal 
character (see note, p 313) 

For the details of the vanous theones of vision the 
student must coasult the standard works on the subject 
The sketch offered here 18 no more than an iUustralion of 
the movements which have cansiztuted the more obvious 
Ahflerences between earlier and later treatments of the 
subject, The main pants to be emphaszed are the 
following — 

(a) The sense-data, the visual experiences, can be observed, 
under expenmestal condstions —Thvs process helps to deter~ 
rine accurately the factors which st @ given time control 
behaviour 

(©) A similar method applied to the behamoor of snumals 
‘hows how far the retinal stumals are effective factors in the 
1ife of animals 

(@) Something may also be done, from the study of 
Inerature or by direct expeciment, to decide whether there 
Thus been an evolution of the colour sense in the hustory 
of mankind. 

tis obvious that if satisfactory resalts cam be obtained, 
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‘hey will form an important body of knowledge aboot hema 
and asimal behavionr. It may ultimately be posable to 
construct a formula of evolution from a prinitive state of 
sexaibikty to the most subtle dsceiminatons of colon. It 
may be possible to determine whether colour perceptions 
are functions of the visual apparatus as a whole or are 
strictly cerebral. If may be possible to understand the 
paycho-physical processes so adequately that emotional 
‘Values can be correlated with colour schemes through the 
‘general orgame processes whch accompany the varyiog 
ftimulations experienced as colours. While these and many 
ther possibibues open out to speculative minds, 3% at 
resent necessary to recognize that the speculauve element 
{s large, and that exsting theones of vision command general 
fasent only on the most fondamental points In addition 
‘to anatomical structare of the eve, as a necessary preliminary, 
the payehologist 1s most concered with the differences 
between direct and indirect veeing , colour blindness; relax 
thon of the colour effect to (2) length of the bghtwave, and 
{2) intensity of the stimulus, combination of stimuls and 
colour-mxture, effects of spatial proximity as qving con- 
trast-values ; and, finally, the turoerelations of the stiraul 
fuons as atfecting questions of adaptation and the formation 
of aftet-images 

‘Helmholtz treated the sensations of sound es thoroughly 
4s sensations of sight, and with eves: more decisive results, 
He possessed, mn addition to las unrivalled Inowledge of 
mathematics and physes, a singular ingenuity m the con- 
struction of the instruments whch were required to test 
Ins hypotheses This faculty enabled him to foresce where 
Aificlties would arse, and to anticipate the points at which 
the practical application of the theory woskl reveal its 
weakness. The subject of sound was in need of that par 
facular land of synthebc thinking whsch Felmbolts was able 
to give it, After he had once entered the field, be aupple- 
‘mented the shortcommgs of innumerable other workers: 
Ihe supplied mathematical men with fine: points of physics, 
showed the teachers of physics how to develop mathematical 
‘methods, visited famous organ-buléers and gave them valv- 
able hinte—in short, bela together in oas comprehensive 
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group. the diffrent aspects of a subject wide enough to 
Snclude theones of tuningSorks and Chinese mame 

‘The parncular contnbution made by Helmholtz to this 
ubject was the desenption of clang colour.” It ss a 
matter of common observation thet what Js usually called 
“the same note” 1s very diferent on different mstrursents 
Hlelmboltz explained thes diferent “colour” of the funda- 
rmentel sound as due to the pretence of over-tanci, showing 
that the number and tensity of these overtones was 
iflecent for diflerent anctrumsents, and that these differences 
corretpoaded with the difference of the expenence, AS 
mathematical phymce progrened im the analyus of the 
sound oF objective stimulss, and as im consequence the 
Aiflerence of one sound from another could be expressed 
tm vibrations and complexes of vabratons, the physologts 
were called upon to discover a structure sufficiently complex 
to take up or respond to the distinguishable tones The 
ieneral knowledge of acowsncs favoured the hypothess that 
the human body contains an mstezment suficiently complex 
‘0 produce sympathetic vibrations corresponding to defimte 
wavelengths The Helmbolte-Hensen theory w the resulting 
compound explanabon of hearng fer Hensen, taling the 
ibration-theory of Helmbelts, showed that the baslar 
membrane i structurally adequate to the work required by 
this hypothesis 

This theory makes large demands on the megination 
11 seers to rest pesmanly on a conception of specie enctgte, 
funce rt requires for each stimulus a special physiological 
clement capable of responding to one, and only one, stimslus 
We must therelore suffer from any sasprcions that may be 
roused as to the vabdity of specie enerpes As eatly as 
1879 James (Prych, n 169) said that he was disinclined to 
ccept the theory, and im 1886 hes posttion was strengthened 
by Rutherford's waews, commumcated in tbat year t0 the 
Baush Assocaten Wock done later by Raylewgh on 
‘ound, and by Ewald and Meyer on hearing, have tended 
to shaw that James was nght 13 thnking "the Helmboltziam 
theory is probably ot the last word in the physiology of 
ending” The new point which most affec 
‘theory le the fact that (according to Rayleigh) it 
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correct to regard the periodicity of the sound-waves as ceasing 
‘where the nerve process begins, on the contrary, the penor 
Gieity 1s comtunued from the soand-weves to the nerve- 
currents. If ths thecry 1 Snally established, st wil brag 
to an end the doctrine of spesiie energies, It may also 
svolve, both for seeing and hearing, « new snterpretation 
‘of the basis of qualities, providing in differences of persed 
‘a common denomunator for interpteting diflerences of tone 
and of cotour 

The work of Helmbols bas called for specal notice, 
not oaly as an advance om respect of details, but also a5 
the rea! basis of expennmental psychology The method ured 
bby Helmholts was not that of the mere speculst vt was 
distingushed by us synthetic character end its tendency 
to break down the departmental character of the sciences— 
a character which 1s pot s0 much due to the nature of things 
fs to the nature of man The existence of departments of 
lnowledge 1s @ convemence hughly pnzed by those who 
find one thing enough for them to do. vt the pavilege of 
supenor abshites to overnde the distincbens But the 
abibty must be of the right kind Helmbolte united one 
subject with another by filing up each one mé:vidually 
until it overflowed into anotber This was a way of main= 
taumag the unity of knowledge which was conscioudy choses 
‘nd followed as a reformation of the decaying." Naturphilo- 
sophie” Experimental psychology came mto existence 1n 
‘hs way, and mn the light ofthis geness if must be estimated, 
Histoccally, we should perliaps have begun with the fermous 
enunoation by EH Meber of a general law governing 
‘the relations between stimuh and sensations, ‘This was 
not done because Weber's statement was a mere by-product 
of physiology when that science was only emergag from 
obscunty, and its great expozents were not conscious of 
tiny mtection to develop a new umon of the spintual and 
‘the material, Thus expansion of the whole subject was the 
work of Fechuer. 








46. Physiology was not the only science that directly 
affected the development of theones bout consciousnest. 
While the physclogsts were discussing the actions of 
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conganisms, the inorgame was being reduced to more definite 
laws Here, again, the French led the way by attacking 
‘the problems of dectricty. Electricity and magnetism 
were at fist explained by the assumption of “ imponderable 
Gnids," an obscure substratum analogous to the “vital 
forces” sm physiology From 3820, through the work of 
erated and Ohm, this ephere of phenomena began to yield 
to quantitative treatment Fechner wrote &. treatise on 
Ohm's Law (x851), and the influesce of ths study of physies 
is traceable m much of bis Inter work. Electricity became 
important dunng the early part of the raneteenth century 
for two distinct reason The discovery by Galvani of the 
Presence of clectnaty ia animal orgamsms created the 
iereatest excrtement, the secret of hfe seemed at Tast to be 
to longer indden ‘But zeal was checked by the success 
which attended Volta's expenments the same phencmena 
conld be produced artifcrlly , electeicity was a matter of 
physics as much or more than of physiology If the com= 
‘ined resalt looked Like the loss of a cherished ope, it was 
actually wm a very different sease mo small gain st was a step 
in the direction of that unification of the scieaces which 
‘rogressed to rapidly dunag the second and third quarters 
of the century. 

‘Together with anatomy and physiology, physics also 
‘made great advances ‘The work associated with the names 
‘of Mayer and Helmholtz on the continent, Joule and Lord 
Kelvin m England, termnated im the conception of energy 
and the particular formula known as the law of te cot 
servation of exergy. The details of this sphere of science 
do not concern us, but the ponciples have to be considered. 
For the question of comscousness 15 closely connected with 
‘the question of life, and the nature of hie was the funda- 
‘wenta) problem m the solution of winch nearly all these 
branches of sceace were developed. The ving organism 
‘was no longer consigned to a mysterious corner in the field 
Of science; those who bad conguered so many other things 
declined to leave this unattatked. The development of 
organic chemistry promised to ceduce the processes of 
secretion in the body to the leve! of all chemical proceases; 
‘the body was to be proved a laboratory more refined but not 
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otherwise different from the laboratory of the chemist, The 
mystzrions “ammal magnetar ” was carefully studied by 
‘Du Bois Reymond, and his results coincided with the more 
generat results of Helmboits - the phenomena of chemicel 
change, of eleciricity, and of mechanical force were all 
reducible to terms of exergy. The body was thus shown 
to be a machine, operating sccording to laws common to it 
and other machioes the age of wonder gave place to Ohe 
age of analyms. 

‘Such was the general progress of the sciences up to 1870 
Tt was sufficently starthag va Wself, circumstances rendered 
ft more conspicuous than Usual Pubbe interest mn scientific 
actuevements 1s usually due ether to economic results or to 
religious antagonism Both factors were prominent im the 

nod now descnbed chemstry, for example, affected 
culture by ite discovery of fertbzers, electrenty amd 
steam were econore factors affected by the new physice; 
‘white the discovertes which affected the growth and mutntion 
cof organisms powerfully aflected the science of lie, (rom 
which arose the "question of the soul.” 

‘The dispote on this subject occupied a great part of 
the attention of writers and readers during the third quarter 
of the nmeteenth century The works of Vogt, Moleschott, 
‘and Bochner acquired notonety just because they hastened 
{to the extreme conclusions which gave the public a basis 
from which to develop ether the bntterest opposition of 
ignorant iconoclasm To this no farther attention need be 
aid the subject wes pot to be settled by a referendum, 
fand sexence could not afford to conslate sentiment The 
‘mara result of the outbreak was a Seeling that people ought 
to be educated up to the new level, and the great leaders 
of science undertook to contnbste tsime and labour towards 
this work of enlightenment. The popular lectures of Heln- 
holtz end of Hurley remain as monuments not only of 
scientific achievements, but ako of bumamtarian interests. 

‘The “ question of the soul” was a side issue, The real 
result of the mavement from 1830 ta 1870 was the recogai 
tion of the unity of sclence, as an ideal if not ¢ fact, and the 
growing consciousness of the value of method. Tt was clear 
that progress bad resulted from detailed investigation and 
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from the employment of exact quantitative measurement, 
Life might still remsin an unsolved problem, bat those 
‘who said that the problem was no nearer ata solution could, 
not deny the progress made im the understanding of its 
‘manifestations Far the bare concept of “ fe” was sub- 
stituted the sum of complex processes which make up the 
totality called “Me” Thus suggested the posubbty of 
substituting lor the idea of the soul the analogous idea of 
consciousness as 2 sum of complex processes To under= 
stand this constiousness some method was required which, 
‘would make the hiflerent processes distinct and at the same 
time admit a quanutatve measurement Fechner led the 
way , Lotze followed , and the outcome, with which we 
shall’ be oceupted later, was the “new psychology” of the 
sineteenth century. 





CHAPTER 1 
FROM FECHNER TO WUNDT 


$1 Tux study of Fechner's lifes is one of the most 
instructive ways of following the progress of thought 16 the 
immeteenth century Born m i80r, Fechner lived through 
all the vicissitudes of European science which occupied the 
muddle of the century , he died im 1887, the spectator of a 
new world of eas Leipag was the city 1 which Fechner 
spent hus bfe as a stedent--that 1s (0 say, bss whole life after 
1817 Vhs career began with poverty and the study of 
medicine The latter ended 1n éisgust and such complete 
academe success that Fechner reahzed the degenerate state 
of his choven profession Meanwhile poverty fled the young 
Mudent to make translantons of French scientific works. 
In 1820 Fechner's mma was filled with the dreams of the 
“"Naturphilosephue,” and msped by ws cosrmc outlook Tn 
1824 he bad completed hus translations of Biot's Lehrbuch 
dder "Paysth and Thésard’e Chemisiry, and asked ‘himself 
‘whether the " Naturphulosophue ” could have farrushed a single 
tne of the facts discovered by the method of the French 
school In this, as in many other potnts, Fechner’s expe- 
rence was the expessence of Germany 1n miniature, the land 
af Schelling and Hegel looked to France as the cozoplement 
and antithesis of its own speculative mood, At this stage 
Fechner became interested in physics, and wrote some 
valuable treatises on electricity. The transtion from physics 
to phynology and psychology was rade in 1838-40, when 
the problems of colour vison were subjected to am expen 
mental treatment. 

‘The work of these years ended m the nervous collapse 
and alsost complete blindness which obstracted or wholly 

= Laseits, K, Guise Trader Fach, 24. 2, 200% 
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prevented al further undertakings until the end of 2843. 
‘When. be resumed tis duties as Professor, Fechner devoted 
ost of his time to speculative probleats.' As early 5 1836 
‘the Ie after death hed been the subject of a work issued 
under the peendonym of “Dr. Mises,” but the publication 
cof Nonna tn 1848 marked the fll development of that cosmic 
philosophy which was always umsted by Fechuer with the 
‘minute detail of expecizsental research, In 185r appeared. 
another exposition of this cosmic thought, the Zend-Aveste 
am 1855 the doctrine of ateviam was defended agunst specu- 
lauve phulosopbies of uature, lastly, un the year 1860 the 
Elemente dar Paychophyssh was completed. During the 
remainder of las hfe Fechner was engaged chacfly in a study 
of the principles of astheties and 1a defending the doctrine 
of the Prychepnyssk 

‘Looked at from the poust of mew of contemporary history, 
Fechoer’s mund ts a result of two very distinct mfluences- 
the romantic philosophy of the post-Kantran school and the 
serenttic developroent of the second quarter of the mmeteenth, 
sentury _ Even the paycho-physical standpeunt is an outcome, 
of the * Naturpbilesophue™ it a concrete instance of that 
Ultimate omit of the sciences which the doctrine of an Abso- 
ote postulates. To Fechner, as we know, the idea came 
asa revelation Lying m bed on the morzing of the twenty- 
second of October, 2850, he saw the vsion of « ented world 
‘of Ovought, spirit, and matter linked together by the mystery 
fof worbers. So was it, perhaps, that Pythagoras saw the 
qualty of sound transiormed wsto a measucement! The 
Sshacive feature of Fechner's insight was ite power of 
sustaining research , at grew by induction, and did not ex- 
hhaust itself m mere abstractions But the same expansive: 
ness of ound showed stself in other directions, m Nanne 
and Zend-Avesis. Here we see the mystical spit of the 
© Naturplulosophie ” asserting sts claims against the analytic 
tendency of the exgbteenth century Mathematics and mys- 
ticism are not so very far apart by nature , Herbart is a good 
example of the close slbamce between’ metaphysics and 
numbers. Pythagoras, Plato, and Proclas illustrate in their 
diffrent ways the deep-rooted sentiment that the secrot 
of the world ss to be grasped by the mathematician; in 
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numbers they saw the inner umty of immediate practice 
and ultimate teality Hegel became more and more addicied 
to the stody of Procius. not altogether to bis advantage. 
From Prochis tt 18 2 short step to the philosophy of the 
act, the orignal home of mystery and numbers" Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhaver all exinbit tendencies that seem 
foreign to the courve of European thought , they recall the 
‘vague spaciousness of the East and ite reflection in the sezi- 
Onental Alexandra From 1820 to 1830 Hegel delivered 
jus annual lectures on the philosophy of history, and pic- 
tured to his audience the hfe of the East as “a dream, not 
of the individual mund, but of Absolute Spint™ The West 
‘was yost begumming to discover the East , Hegel could quote 
from Colebrooke and remund Ins hearers how new the now- 
ledge of Eastern Literature still was This new influence, 
fone of the acqusons of the auneteenth century, must 
henceforth be taken into account Schopenbaver felt the 
fttraction , Hartmana succumbed to the “drowsy syrops. 
of the East", Fechner had his Zend-Avesta, followed in later 
years by the oracles of Zarathustra 

‘All through the centuries thought has been observed 
trating a cloud of speculation . saints and scientists seem 
to present themselves ultimataly with the same golden 
halo, wom with complacence or tmtation according 10 
ther respective temperaments And here, an the muddle 
of the mimeteenth century, we find the same problems that 
‘troubled Plato still unsolved, and 2 mind thet embraces 
Platomism and Atomiem, repeating again the fost formule 
that should exorase the mystery” It 1s time to face the 
matter squarely 

Paychology, of course, has nothing to do with mets 
physics ; the psychologast asks, "What are metaphysict 7 
in the tone of the man who said, “Who is my neighbour ? 
‘When the issue becomes practical, this lund of destructive 
imnuendo fails; the psychology proves te have a private 
metaphysics at least, or it avenges stself by giving a peycho- 
Jogieal explanation of all other metaphyace In this the 
psychologist shows a true instinct , to offer 2 psychological 
explanation of the metaphyncel sund 28 to invite a paycho- 
ail Gahsation ot Ge pesca mil bet he he 
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prychologist cam serve for bumself, Ultimately, without 
‘doubt, there must be in some sense « psychological explana- 
‘Gon for all systems of speculanve thought. Whether that 
means the consequent rejection of all such systems, a3 
exploded fictions, 15 quite another question. To give a 
payehological explanation of a course of thought is not the 
same thing as proving 1t a form of masiness "Yet thete is 
wo doubt that to the average man grag a peychological 
explanation of a system of ideas means really discounting 
ts value, 1825 a8 Uf You tapped your skull with your fore- 
finger and looked knowingly at the audience If your action 
‘did not imply that the author of the system was mad, 1 
‘would atleast be taken to meun that us ideas were” pecubar," 
very much bis own, aot ueiversal 

“Ths is the cru poont It so happened that the epock 
into which Fechner was born had seen this very fact dawaing 
‘upon some mands Allsystems of thought, says the Hegelia 
fre explicable m terms of thought , they are expbcable 
psychologally, sf you take the night kand of Psyche, the 
pare spent, the absolote With this declaration the ages 
of the world run back, tbe language of Herachtus was 
converted into scientific German, and Europe was told most 
emphatically “though the Logos» commen to all, mast 
met ive as though they had a povate wisdom of ther 
own” With Herachtus must be joined the last exponent 
vf the Greek traditions, Piotimus If we are to believe 
that man 18 the last and highest product of natone, can 
anything disprove the conclusion that 1m reBective thought 
‘the creative Feason kaows itself? Can anything counteract 
the wonderful fascination of this belief when st 1s seen to 
abolish the dull stupsdtty that looks azimal-lke on things 
‘and never sees them to be only the outward show of laws, 
prnaples, ideot—a slumbering thought Is it, after all, 
aa mistake to busy ourselves so much in division and analysit 
and classification? Do we not fail to enter into the very 
heritage of all oman thought, that hugher uaity in which 
the mind is one with stself, that matuitional fe of the sprit 
compared with which the days of our mtellectual labours are 
like the dissociated images of dreams. In Indie, says Hegel, 
‘the absolute spirit dreamed ; when it awoke it was in Germany, 
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‘The romantic school, then, was more prychologleal in 
its own way than its opponents will admit, Like Wisdom 
of old it dad nothing ; it only undertook to show the meaning 
of what was done. Wisdom, said Anstotle is above prace 
‘ce; the means do not create the end, it i the end that 
dictates the means; and wisdom 1s the inner realization 
of the end of purpose unmanent an al achon. I 40, the 
formule are secondary ; spiritualism, matenalism, mows, 
atomism are all names for processes, stages 1m thought , 
they nerve these purpose aot as etersal truths, but as adequate 
hypotheses. Amd in. prychology the same will be true, 
‘The defation of the soul wall be a hypothe that serves 
to make action more imteihgible; uf at 1s Limited to that 
function it may be hampered ‘by sts own hmtations 
Descartes achieved much by kimiting his concepts ; progress 
abolished the hmitations. In the end it tay be true that 
organic, organic, plant, animal, man are all names for 
Imitattons ; they may stand for divisions as artifical as the 
countws ins geographical map, nature may ignore them 
as the earth ignares tts political boundanes. 

Tt 1s, therefore, not irrational to have more than one 
way of looking at things, to value divisions as working 
prielples, and at the same time to question the value of 
the divisions. This net rrrational to co-ordbnate the payelucal 
and tbe physical, and yet mmntan that the psyctcal is 
never wholly phyncal In biology, cerebral physiology, 
and. pycho-phymes this equally trve ; they all involve & 
mifcahon of distinct spheres, and so tesbfy to a unity 
Deyond the distinctions Fecher saw this im a peculisr 
way bis txicd was occupted with so many diverse spheres 
of thought that the very diversity astihulated itself, he could 
Delong wholly to nome of them. His Paychophystk was not 
‘the meve invention of a science; st was the attainment of 
a new plane of thought. At the diversity of nineteenth- 
centary thought came to a post in his work, <0 from bin 
the new diversity emerged. The centre of controversy 
shifts to the question, How much of the ziper Ife actually 
enter into thia sphece of measurement and quanbty ? 

Fechaer’s Paychephynik belongs to the later period of 
his le. Both m point of tame and of logical sequence 
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Fechner seems to have come to the problem of consciousness 
from a “physical philosophy” m the old seose—the sense 
in which Anstotle applied it to the Ionians. The outlines 
fre comprehensive, and the categones melude all being. 
The exstence of parts imphes a whole ; every atom bas 1ts 
place 1a an organized totabty : 1 it belongs to nothing else, 
At belongs at least to the cosmos The atom is the physical 
‘nit; by the help of this idea of discontioulty we can con 
struct practical anterpretabons of mature, sich as the law 
of gravitation. Nature, thezelore, ss a complex of concepts 
{Hor the atom 28 prmanly conceptual) and laws ts nothing 
dead and cold, the Lifeless rsatter of the mate Nor 
does Fechner mean that matter 1s the bearer of an animatiag. 
principle, that inner life of which the primtive hyloroasm 
Thad spoken Abandoning the " Naturphulosophie,” Fechner 
moves toward the easher Kanban stendpomt —Phenoment 
and the order of phenomena are the real materi, the stuff 
of our thisking, ature % expeneoce looked at fram an 
‘mupersocal pount of view, the port we usally call ebjec+ 
fe" The other pnt of ice athe subjective, that which 
ia pecuharly each ndrduas powesnon Thora ao need 
lnger over the detail of chis theory m rts scientific aspects , 

Xr wil be snvagh to remark Unt Fechoer spec of thes 
forms of nature—the morgamic, the orgamc, and the cost 
orgame; that these are distmctions depending partly on 
the post of view taken, partly on the degree to which the 
tumty of system s actually reabzrd im nature The snorgame 
vs usually regarded as the bass from which scientific thought 
should begia. Fechner adopts the reverse tacthod: the 
amorganie Rever preduces the orgame, whereas the organie 
vs habla to degeaeration, and even 15 the normal state 
the" med matures’ of the amtmal world contain large. 
percentage of snorganic material. An orgamsm cannot be 
ard to contain ble; ats own organization 1s ts hfe; and life 
4 that form of mechanism which stands out distinctly 
through its own attributes, tt ts, so to say, nature's 
mechanisen. Organisaton and the presence of system, 
along with the equivalent of laws, are therefore the ultimate 
‘terms. Organization is presented to us 1m very different 
forms and degrees. I! man is primary an organism, not 
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‘2 soul in & receptacle, what ground ss there for separating 
‘organization from “ soul or lie? Fechner alndes by bis 
Jogic, there is nose. Plants, anmals, man, star, the 
‘universe~all these bave ocgamzation in their degree and ther 
‘wey, all have, thetelore, their own Ife sod ther owt 
“soul.” 

‘This chmax Is a severe strain on the trusting dlsesple 
‘who felt secure 19 the wake of a2 atomist and a man of 
science Fechner's public 3 1850 was composed chiely of 
the sathetic type of lady who could see the soul in the fower 
‘and denve from the plucking of a blossom all the thrill 
of « public execution’ Yet there was real value in chs 
Ine of thought Tf it over-reached stself, wt did not sin 
‘more than its antithesis, matenalism , agsinst the current 
‘views, which mast put an end to all subjectivity, ot restores 
the value of expenence wathout degrading observation 
So far as the study of human hfe and behaviour ts concerned, 
it has the advantages of the time-honoured Anstotelian 
doctrineit stands by the orgamism against mere mater 
nabam and mere spuestualssm Ina sense, there was nothing 
very new tn all us Kant bad alzeady destroyed the bald 
antitheus of mund and matter, Spioora had adopted a 

indamentat unity ; and Lesbrir had sprrtualized atomism 
But in two ways Fechner made a distinct position for hamself 
In Spinoza and Leibniz the ontological element persists: 
Fechner drope the whole subject of the "thing an-tael” 
atnd takes the level of experence as itself the real bedrock. 
Jn Kant the critical tendency evolved into « dogmate 
eepticam, which stated unequivocally what was tobe 
acquired from nature, This was notably the cast in refer- 
ence to tha sphere of psychology or prenmatelogy Fechner, 
aceustomed to experimentation and the adventures of the 
laboratory, applied to the world of scence that doctrine 
of bebet which Kant reserved for the world of conduct 

‘The really diffeutt point about Fechner’s method and 
systen is its referent, or what the ordmary man would 
call its “‘abstactnese."” The ordinary man thinks easily 
of mund and matter; he finds it dificult to regard them 
‘points of view, not as antagonistic substances. If you 
‘ry to persuade bun that it i more “concrete” to tall 
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‘of unity, organization, and law than to discuss the mind 
alone or the body alane, he grows restless, and if you declare 
the distinctions of scence to be “categories,” he thinks 
‘you are destroying its “reality.” This Je the Gret ground 
‘of the objection to the Paychophysik. the plain man defies 
‘anyone to measure his mund, and oa this he 1s backed up 
by all the devotees of “common sense’ (sed as Reid 
sed. ft) and their nextof-iin, the antuitionists, Tins has 
the misfortune of bemg ierelevant one does net realy 
‘measure anything absolutely: the very essence of meature- 
‘ment is comparison, analogy, relativity When the plain 
‘man says it stands to reason that a thought eanoot be 
‘measured, he means measured “absolutely.” He 1 super- 
abundantiy right, Yet the same man would say be was 
strongly excited, violently agvated, o deeply stirred ; Re 

wld understand quite well the science of the valet who 
‘mearnced his employer's temper by the broken formture ; 
‘he wonld adont, 1n short, that mental states do bave physical 
equivalents an'a matter of mere co-ordination, and that 
you can "" measure psychical activity just as much (or 
just as bttle) as you measure ” a child's growth by peneal- 
‘marks on x door The first requisite 36 to know what you 
‘want to do; the next as (o discover the means. A more 
Getaled account of the Peychophynk will make this part 
of the subyect clearer 

‘The germ trom winch the Pryehopiysik ultumately de- 
veloped is to be found in Weber's experiments upon the senses 
of touch, sight, and hearing Fechner began by believing 
‘that there must be some connection between the physical 
stimulus and the sensation. He rersauned fora time unable 
to formulate this connection, but finally adopted the belief 
‘Dut the relate tncrease of the boduly activity might be 
equivalent to the increase of psychical intensity. There 
the matter might have remained but for a correspondence 
‘th Witkin Weber, the elecncian, whch strted Feshaer 
om experimentation. The resclts ‘of these experiments 
seemed to support the hypothesis, and Fechner then found 
‘that bis position had already been reached by E. H. Weber, 
‘the physiologist. The difference between Weber and Fechner 
lies tn the fact that the former laid no emphals co the 
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significance of his discoveries for paychology ; he reached 
ths retults as 2 physiologst, and looked no farther. 

Outer psycho-phynics 19 the same Fechner gave to the 
science of measonng seasations by the requited stimoh, 
The methods which he formulated are three first, that 
of the yost observable diference, the discovery of mmmal 
Abresholds ; second, that of ght and wrong cases, third, 
that of average error The general formula winch serves 
an theoretical surumary of the dactaie is that the sensation 
18 10 proportion to the logantim of the sumalus For the 
technical elaboration of this and the matheroatical Sorzmola: 
‘employed, we must reler the reader £0 the omgiaal, or to 
the many expositions available ia text-books (see note. p 313) 
Ti general, 118 obvious from what has bees kasd that the core 
of the whole matter 1s the correlation between outer or 
physical and inner or psychical expressions of energy. 
Fechner does not contemplate any transmission of energy 
from the outer to the anner, the scale of changes in the 
outer sphere is, and remains, parallel to the scale of changes 
m the soner sphere, Some of the unner changes not 
correlative to outer stimals, but occur in eonscoumess 03 
2 elfcontained and. tell-peeservang system of energies 
‘Attention, for example, seems to be of this kind, or the 
Action of memory, for in the rise and fall of there actimiues, 
there seems to be implied a system of stimulations analogous 
to that which had been more successfully studied in the 
field of sensation. This part of Fecbner's work, which seems 
to be a translation of Herbartian notions into a mystical 
form of “ wave-theory,” has not retained the attention of 
paychologts. Nove the less, the driving force of Fechner’s 
‘whole hfe was concentrated on this pomt , for if the psychic 
eonrgy ia always conserved and yet actually falls below a 
2eto point of actuality, we seem able to follow consciousness 
xtself into an underworld, a world under the threshold of 
‘or sealized being, a world winch must thea be no other 
thea the absdimg-place of a general consciousness of wich 
life is bot a ripple on the surface. The attraction of this 


1 Rormslated, Dat sot savented all the matheds had boon promouly 
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epecalative outcome is never wholly exhansted The term 
“eueshold "16 party a scenic term for the Lmt of 
perception, partly a name for the border-hne between bight 
nd dark, here and hereafter, mdsv.duel and universal con 
‘rousness Fechner uuted both uses of the tera, later 
peyebology has divided them. The expenmentalst’ keeps 
‘the farmer; the Iatter we find agar, not only 1m worthless 
Jucubrations, bat also w earnest inquines such as those 
of Myers and James, though the value of these inquiries 18 
‘not yel such 9 to give them a place in the records of poy- 
chology 

‘The law known as the ““ Weber-Fechner Law bas bees 
0 often described and dhscusted that we may be excused the 
task of repeating sts definition * Its fundamental point a 
the fact that a sequence of seasations, regarded a6 inber 
events, can often be shown not to follow, point for point, 
the increase of the stimulus If we suppose that a Lght 18 
perceived when it has a value as stimulus equivalent to 30, 
and that wenotice a change in that light when the stimulus 
equivalent co 12, ¢ follows that (a) the wterval between 
Yo and 12 has no’ percepible counterpart, and (9) tht a 
stitanlus equivalent to 20 will bave (o be raised to 24 19 order 
to cause a perceptible difference Given the possible truth 
of this hypothests as an assumption. the work of the svesti= 
{gator consists in Sndiog out how far it 18 true for all kinds 
‘of sensation, oF for all parts of the scale of sensation in any 
fone case, and also m determuning what 1s the mon:mm 
sensible, the threshold " sn each case Volumes have 
bbeea written on this subject, many of them valuable, and 
‘the resblts seem to be (o} that the law does not apply so widely 
4 at fret 1€ seemed 10, and (2) that psychologists are not 
agreed as to whether the proceedings concern them or not 
‘The first question, bemg a matter of detail, we cannot 
consider farther. The second may be illustrated brefly, a 
it 1p obviously at bottom a question concermng the nature 
and scope of psychology 

James, with charactenstic completeness, says: " Fech- 
ner's book was the staring-pant of a new department of 

1 See atere p 328 sad eta p 32 
1 Progen base, 
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literature, which 1t would be perhaps smposuible to match 
for the qualities of thoroughness and subtlety. but of which, 
1 the humble opimom ef the present wniter, the proper paycho- 
logical outcome ts yust sotheng ” In spute of th, the subject 
18 "a chapter n the history of our science”; moreover, it & 
very long chapter in James's Psychology Ultimately James 
consigns this whole ” department of literature to physiology 
‘Thu was one of the outstanding views of the subject, seen 
more soberly exhubited in | Ward's article, "An Attempt to 
aterpret Feehner's Law” In this article (Mund, 1876) 
‘Ward adopts the view that the law should be given a physio~ 
logical rather than a psychological interpretation, promded 
hat a physiological explanauon of the facts can be given. 
Such an explanation he finds m Bernstern’s researches, which 
seem to establish the propoutions that (3) a stumulis-wave 
ma its passage along 2 nervesibre remains throughout of 
equal strength, (2) but on reaching the centre 1s sradiated 
tind (3) meets with continous resstance, which (4) « pro- 
‘portionate to the strength of the wave at that pot > From 
‘has physiological basts it + possible to express the intensity 
‘of a sensation in terms of tts irradiation oF neural extension 
‘Against Fechner st is urged that he gives 20 explanation 
‘of what he means by intensity If tntensity ws equivalent 
‘0 urraduation, and if the propositions of Bernsteta are tr 
Fechner's forimule would be the rndirect measure of sense 
‘ton and the direct equrvalent of physiological processes 
‘The Herbarttans recewved all psycho-physical doctrines 
with reserve, they mamtamed 1m general that ammediate 
expenence can only be known i one way—immediately 
To ome extent Waed's position m this article ss on therr 
ide Another supporter of theie postion (not to mention 
such professed Herbertians as Volkrmann) was Lote The 
‘main poant of the apposition was the assertion that Fechner 
«hd not pay enough regard tothe psychical side of the matter 
i the variations of the stimulus produce diferences of quality 
as well us quantity in the resultant consciousness, and af 
4m any case the results are conditioned by uner activity 
1 Ravan, however at sho ter wk & Purshune Uomens, 
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(attention), these formule seem to state a very small part 
of the whole matter. That they express something no one 
‘wiahes to deny ; what is implicitly denied by these eriticixma 
isthe assuroption that Feckner’s works unveiled the mystery 
of seasation 

Fechner remaned to the end of is lnfe ceaselessly 
active He made his own reply to the more unportant 
Grticism am a new statement of his position entitled, 7% 
‘Sacken der Prychophysih, 1877 Thus was not the last word, 
foc preceded G E Muller's Zur Grundlcgung der Prycho- 
plywk, which moved Fechner to wnte a Ressstow (2882), 
‘which was to take the place of the onginal Elewanie In 
13887 he added an umpertant statement of Ins views 1 the 

dele" Ueber dhe Paychschen Massprneipien und das 
Weberuche Gesetz"" (Phil Stud, av 1888) The Revision 
was edited in 1889, two years alter its author's death, by 
Wandt The objections or critcsims which uppeared in 
Fechner’s lfetioie cover the whole ground, and present all 
‘the principal views which have been advocated up 10 the 
present, The objections were classified by Fechner. ané the 
dist here given wil be found more fully described in Ribot, 
German Paychology of To-day (E Tr, 169. Cp Klemm, 
E Tr, 245) They are — 

(2) That the Inws and formule of psycho physes are not 
supported by facts of expennment 

‘Thus cootentica was made by Henng dunag the years 
872 to 1875. Later authorities have shown that (e} Weber's 
inv cannot be converted into a general law for all sensibukty, 
and (@} that it holds only for some eenses within definite 
emits, 

(2) The law bas only a phynological value Of this 
view Berastem was the main supporter, as quoted above 

(3) That the mathematical expression of the formule 
is wroug. Thus related ta the fact that Fechner correlated 
‘a0 imperceptible stimulus with what be called a negative 
‘sensation. Though the stimulus is umperceptible, it mast 
be grren a quantitative objective value, say 1. Then to the 
bjective 1 corresponds the subjective ©, but the two series 
of stimulus and sensation should start from az equal pos 
‘lop, both being either 0 or 1, This point does aot sexi 
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‘to have more than formal value, for (if T understand Fechner 
rightly) he meant by negative sensation what others =mean 
by latent or unconscious factors (eg. Hesba:t ar Lipps), 
‘which are postive 1a fumctoa, though lees than a perceptible 
totality, 

(4) That Fechner sgnores the real character of mental 
‘processes ; they are biological rather than mathematical ia 
their own nature, This abjection 1s far-reaching, and has 
‘been often repeated ia later writers It mnvelves (6) the view 
supported by von Keles, that psychic states are intensive, 
and for such “magnitudes there ss no known method of 
‘measurement, becatse there ie no constant umt, To make 
meaturement’ possible the merements of sensation should 
‘be equal, but "me senes of sensations 4, ¢, ¢, We cannot 
say that ‘the change from ¢, to «, equals the change from 
fn toa,” ‘This 16 (6) a special case of the general objection. 
that bfe processes cannot be reduced to the abstract form 
hich a mathersatica treatment requires, Sunazly, Boas 
assed the point that different mteasties are equivalent to 
different qualities, 40 that a bght A cannot be called two 
fe more times greater than another light B, since the seusa- 
tuons a and 8 differ one from another as much as a hgbt 
Aaflere from a sound, Whether ths objection really rakes 
fail measurement in psychology impossible is a point that 
still remains 10 dispute, It is suffcient for the presest to 
show by these quotations what views were beld about 
Fechner’s work m the twenty years that elapsed between 
the publication of hus Paychophysst and the last defence 
which he himself published As the psycho-physical inter- 
‘pretation, which Fechoer gave of Weber's lam, was seen 
{0 be valteless, a chaace renazed between the plyalogeal 
and the psychologeal interpretations These were defended 
by G. E. Mueller aod Wundt respectively. The subject 
‘underwent considerable modification at a later date, and 
must be deferred unt we come to more recent experimental 
‘work (usde p. 276). 











2, Rudolph Hermann Lotze was bora in 181. Ia 
1834 he entered the Unwernty of Lupsic, and studied 
medicine and philosophy for the next five years, qualifying 
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as decent in both faculties in 1839. Lotee thos began his 
career in the circle of E. H. Weber, from whom he leamued 
those scientific methods which always tempered the specu- 
lative quabty of his ind. Though hus frst work was 
entitled Matapiyse (1843), Lotze secured his frst Btersry 
ruccest ia the sphere of the seaeaces The aur wae stil fall 
of the problem of vitalsm, Moller at Bechn ell held to 
the idea of an “ mponderable substance ” which no analyss 
could ceach or resalve Lotze in 1842 declared bumself an 
‘opponent of thus vitals ; he sided wath those who thought 
‘that this was a remnant of metaphysics for which science 
had no place But even at this stage Lotze’s postion 
exhubits lus charactenstic subtlety and that defimte lack 
of certainty which so often annoyed his frends and exposed 
dum to his enemues. Life, for Lotze, x. system of actinibes 
Tt may be explained as a mechanism, without even the 
‘usual udnussion that it es “ulttmetely ” mexplcable Yet, 
for all that, materia 18 wrong 

In 1844 Lotze became Protessor of Philosophy at Got- 
‘ingen, and from this date begins the series of works which 
most especially concerns peychology After writing two 
books on aesthetics and one on physiology, Lotze produced, 
an 1852, the work entitled Dre Medicinssche Psychologie oder 
Physsologueder Serle The date and the ttle are both worthy 
‘ofnotice. In the next quarter of a century many bocks were 
to appear oo the subject of “the physidlogy of the md", 
‘his was the great prototype. In the sphere of the naturel 
seitnces the influence of Hegel was now both dead and 
darted, only the memory of. the "* Naturphilosephie ” re- 
‘mained, «spectre of idealism drwvang the more tind to take 
refuge in the obscurity of unlJuminated " facts.” Undersuch 
conditions courage was needed to enable anyone who valued 
hh ecientifc reputation to say anything that sounded specu 
lative. Lotze emerged as one who had shown that courage 
With bus contemporaries, be rejected Hegel, against his 
contemporaries he clung to the belief that idealism still 
remained the true way of thuniang With ane hand be 
deals ont the facts of science, woth the other he supplicx 
‘those principles which unite and systematize the facts 

“"Pealled om Lotse,” says Helmboltr, recording a visit 
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to him in Géttiagen, “but foond him too bypochondriae 
and slow, so that I could get very ttle out of nm, 
Helmboltz was, perhaps, cot quite the kind of man to whom 
Lotze would talk treely : the philosopher would tee! too 
acutely Low madequately his thoughts could be demonstrated 
for bis theones established by expenments. The unique 
Poston of Lotze wes made for lnm by training and by 
prature ; none could accuse him of lacking scientific know- 
ledge, and hus word carried weight when the mere pbilos- 
ophers went unheeded Yet 1t was primarily as. philosopher 
that Lotze cared to be heard, and be suffered sn consequence 
from a double responsibiity. Though the strogale between 

rence and philosephy, the mechanical and the ideal, was 
the inner process of Lotze's mind, t did not end erther in 
duruption of thought or an despair For lum they were 
reconciled in a unity that was not exther Hegelian or Kantian, 
‘though, Idke the former, t was idealistic, and, ke the lattes, 
at was entical and ethical Jn the sphere of psychology, 
to which we must confine these remarks, chis umty was 
shown 1m the grasp of facts, the ermultancous retention of 
‘the phecomenal and of the real 

The enlightened reader will se that ths 1s the preface 
to the "question of the soul" as at appears i Lote Th 
mediavalst raved the question an the form, Does the 
soul know itself or only ts acts?” Kant brought puychology 
tunder ins general ruling that we only koow phenomena 
Hegel declared for a transcendence of the phenomena Lotze 
advocates a new azswer which depends on a new statement 
of the question. If the soul knows rtself an sts acts, xf, in 
fact, the error has Taim in the persstent separation of Being 
from Doing, there may still be a more adeqoate grasp of the 
whole reallly in a dactnine that revises the method frst, 
and then translates into sts own terms the Language of 
sbservation, This was Lotze’s am: the study of bis 
psychology must begin with the clear understanding of this 
point of view 

‘The distinctive feature of Lotze’s psychology 1s the reten- 
tion of the concept of “soul” The exact interpretation 
to be given to this term wall be more easily seem later: it 
requires to be mentioned here because it fs the beginning 
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ass well 4s the end of the whole theory. The soul is active, 
‘but uot in such a way as to evalve its own experiences, Its 
activity is conditioned by the operation of extensive things, 
so that the order of procedure im time begins from the 
stimulus and its consequence in secsation, Lotae here 
‘parts from the method of Ficbte, be does not advut that 
‘the sou) can generate experiences without the extemal 
ecasion, though he as to admit thet mo direct reason for 
{this limitation of action can be demonstrated. In sppostton 
to the other contemporary trend of thought, tbe matenalistc, 
Lotse sharply divides the physical event from its psychic 
equivalent ; the stumulus is, therefore, reduced to @ mere 
occasion, mn expliet agreeruent wath the ongsnal doctrine of 
the Oceasionalists 

‘Whe the actual process by which the physical becomes 
peychical remains a mystery, the stages can be empirically 
determined. The outer object generates uu inner sense- 
stimulation, which 1s coatanued aa the nerve as conductor, 
‘tll ot arrives at and 15 transformed un the central organ ; 
here the soul 1s alfeeted nconscusly, and the conscious 
fraction 1s a higher grade dependent on attention. This 
anelysis is sometimes stated more simply in the three terms, 

tumalus,” " neuross,” ""consaous sensation “ 

Lotze treats the nervous system as a pure mechamsm ; 
ats function 18 to taedhate between the object and the central 
‘organ; 3 transauts only mation and not sensation. The 
‘dea that each part of the nerve may have ss own sensation 
as the accompaniment of 1's motion % explitly rejected , 
nerve acts only as beng subject to shock and capable of 
reguning vt equilbrom. A certain degree of habit anses 
from continuous repetition of thus action, 80 that ia tine the 
nerves become "'speasc" an their action. To this extent 
‘they might be said to have “ specific energies,” but the doc- 
tclae of epecitec energies as held by Maller 16 rejected, and 
‘very little importance is attached to this modufed form of 
‘the doctrine. 

10 the sare way Lotze admits the value of Weber's Law 
as a statement of objective fact, but declines to give ft any 
‘eal prychle faterprotation |The psychic changes are changes 
of quality ; they correspond to the quantitative changes of 
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the stimuli; but since the poychic units are distinet qualita- 
‘ive sensations and form a dicontinuovs series, the Law gives 
us mo real knowledge of the mer relation between physical 
and paychical series, To say that a change in the rate of 
vibrations of the ether corresponds to a change of colcur 
1 to state two facts in their relation , it explains nothing 

For Lotee the world of inner experience is wholly distinct 
{rom the outer world of physical forces and events. 11 we 
Row pass on to consider ths yoner experience, the language 
ff the physical sciences ean no longer be employed. Motions 
can be described as having degrees of strength or as being 
‘opposed one to another ; but one preseatation as such 15 not 
“'strangee " then another, not can such events ax percep- 
tions be described as “opposed one to another | Here, 
then, Hesbart is defintely rejected, There are differences 
in the elements of an expenence some are roote impressive, 
more lasting, and more inched to occupy the held of con 
scoumess, But all these are qualitative differences, to be 
Teduced to a qualitative basss if any explanation can be 
found. In short, it is in the language of values and not 
of mase or once tat we mut express th varity end 
relations With Lotze, as vath all the sdealst prychologists, 
‘memory isthe crucal instance , there n0 faculty of memory, 
wo cerebral organ, no se of eas” only the living 
continanty of the soul and its power of reproducing its own 
previous activities. 

Tt ts mteresting to observe bow accurately, though perhaps 
‘unintentionally, Lotze repeats the arguments of Protinus, 
But the question has become more complex than it was in 
the days of Plotions, and we require to see how far Lotee 
meets that mereased complenty. The subject of memory 
fs no longer to be regarded as something unigoe ; 1t is one 
aspect of the genesal question of mental reprodoction, and 
‘when memory bas beet. defined, it is necessary to give an 
account of its processes. Tere cust not be any contra~ 
diction between these two parts of the theory if it fs to prove 
satiatactory, 

‘First a3 to memory. Lotze regards the sool asthe recciver 
of incoming currents and the iniGetor of ontgolag cazrents, 
If we adasit nay distinct kind of action that can be called 
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nuental, if there us any difference between mea and the 
machines, it is necessary to allow that there intervenes 
between the afferent and the efferent neural currents a third 
factor. We may say, then, n the frst place, that a psychic 
factor is not to be excluded a frocri. Having cleared bis 
round, Lotze proteeds to give hus reasons for Not treating. 
Memory as a mere precipitate of impressions, a stonng up 
Bf injected copies of things. In opposition to ths view, 
Ihe mantaias that memory does not, ta fact, keep any such 
pictures what it really retains 1s a land of schema, 3 plan 
of action, and the term memory ” really denotes the power 
of actng again m the way in which one acted before, wth 
4 recognition of the fact that the action qualitatively bke 
‘a previous action Tins might be descnbed as, in essence, 
‘the typical form of a sprntualestic wnterpretation of memory. 
Te seems to mvolve—at least, im Lotee’s way of stating tt— 
the following additional pounts The expenences which ave 
ince formed part of the life of the soul can never again be 
wholly Tost The external event, as such, does not neces- 
sanly enter ito the life of the soul, for it may go unnoticed , 
bat if at 1 moticed it snvolves attention, and 1s m some 
degree woven into the wed of consciowsness Finally, the 
inner process s different in lond from the receptivity of sense, 
Jor there sm memory no shock of stimulation ; the memory 
of a pleasure 15 not 1m self pleasant, xt 1s an activity to 
which all colouring is mmaidental Pure inwardness and the 
necessity of attention to constitute the remembered process— 
these are the charactenstics of memory that make txt once 
‘the product and the proof of dependent prychic activity. 

So far we have not gose much beyond the doctrine of 
‘the ancients, of Plato and of Plotinus When our philosopher 
remembers ius science, the strain begins to tell. He i 
compelled to mention the cerebral moticns, thote weak 
cxcillations which accompany the act of ‘remembering. 
‘These would give no trouble by themselves, for it wosld 
‘be cary to say that they represented the use of the body 
fs instrament of the soal. But there are otber facts to be 
faced that come much ntarer home. There are ballucina- 
tions which can only be explained if moce emphasis is thrown 
fm those motor accompaniments that Lotze would fain beep 
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in the background ; there are pathological cases which make 
it Gafficult to say that memones never pensh unless we 
boldly add that they retire into some mer sanctuary , 
there is also the damaging admsnon that people difer 1 
the kand of memocy each possesses, for some have memory 
for places, others for words, all of wiuch suggest a close 
relation between memory 2nd the seatory basis. Tt is 
‘certain that all these points cansot ultimately dispose of 
the theory thet the soul bas an méependent reabty, and 
that the memory ensts even when at iuls to give ontward 
manuicstabons of its exsteace | But the question that must 
continue to haunt the reader 18 whether any profit really 
attaches to such a view, whether, after all, the opponent 
1S not Aight whea he says that there is uo such thing. a5, 
mentory, there art only memones To choove between these 
‘two views is really to choose between peycholony as apphed 
retuphysice and emprncal psychology. 

‘After what has been sud on memory, the subject of 
reproduction in general can be dismissed quickly. Psycbol- 
tuts of Lotz» type have no sateen raborete theres 
of assocration They captain that all adeas are equally 
reproducible, and the particslar reproduction ts dependent 
fon nothing but the general conformation of consciousness, 
Uf we state thas as tbe tendency to form mental sens, and 
to repeat a series as a whole whenever a part 1s made prom- 
nent by circumstances or by increased intensity of thought 
(acuity of the soul), we see at cace the afimty between 
this. vinw and that of Herbart, and rts relation to associa- 
tionism. Lotze's postion bere 1s that which appears. as 
typecally German at this period It belongs also to that 
Botish scbool which began under German auspices with 
Sur W. Hamaitos, and has continued tospeak of redintegration 
rather then assocation. As Lote does mot edopt the par- 
‘ucular theory by which Herbert eccounted for actual repro- 
Auctions, and does not admit that there is any lorce in ideas 
that enable them to struggle with ove another, he has to 
look alsewhere for the factor that determanes any one tet 
of ideas to occupy the attention He Snds ths in the feeling 
which accompanies the thought, for feeling 4s allied with 
itcest, and ‘thls brings us back to atention, which gives 

Yoo. 
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‘the requized acuvity. in another sease of the term, feeling 
is the equivalent of the total mental state, and this general 
feeling is also used by Lotze to explam the recall of ideas, 
‘There can be httie doubt that tus us an important factor, 
fand that the groups of ideas which so often seem to come 
ito the mind without cause are given their prominence 
‘by onganic changes winch themseives are ue to still more 
remote causes raccly detected. This pont Lotze denved 
from hus knowledge of mental diseases, where there is more 
chance of studying the relation between general conditions 
‘and their accompanying ideas, but the principle 1s equally 
{ood in normal states 

Feelings are for Lotze a distinct class of phenomena; 
they are not to be deduced from sxnsations or 1dets, oF 
any interrelation of these In his eavher works Lotte was 
‘more inchined to emphasize the phystologscal conditions of 
fechngs ; later he united with this a teleological ground of 
explanation, Feeling in generals the equivalent of harmony 
‘or disharmony, between & neural straiatzon and the ordinary 
function of the serve, When the harmony is retined— 
‘when, that 1s to say, the stumulus 18 netther too great nor 
too small—pleasure results, when the harmony is dis- 
turbed, pam vs felt. But since the sensation stsell 18 gpven 
by a nerve-oscllation, and every sensation 1s distinct from 
the feebog which may accompany :t, we seem to have used 
up all the available machwoery. The facts of amalga make 
i rmpossble te identity the process that underkes sensation 
sth that which underlies feeling , « ¢pecal centre for feelings 
is equally umpossible. The remaunsog posubikty 1 that a 
‘nerve way bave two codes of action—the fanctonal activity 
‘which ends in sensation, and a destruche or reconstructive 
actinity known by the soul as feeling. 

‘This explanation, which as a physiclogeal hypothesis 
‘cannot be proved 2ad as a psychological doctrine has no 
direct utibty, is for Lotze a product of teleology. From 
the question of the sctsre of the feelings he turps to the 
question of their purpose. Purpose, un fact, becomes for 
Lotze a ground of complete scientiic explanation, and is 
regarded by him as an essential principle of method. 
Psychology 1 applied metaphysic yust for this reason, thet 
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the data cannot be comprehended under the mechanical 
formula to which the sciences of nature rightly restnet 
themselves; the life of the pint 15 essentially purposive, 
and only to'be interpreted in the light of purpose A feeling 
of pleatuse or of pam seems a neciless addition to the 
cogmtive side of sensation. Tf we can know by touch that 
& thang 1 hot, why should we also fee) it to be too hot, 
Bunfully hot? Here, mdced, ss 2 metaphysical problem. 
‘But ausume that the pain leads to a consciousness of action, 
ff that the pleasure produces reflection on the psychic com: 
ition steel, then feeling 15 given a place im the system of 
Ife. Tt 1s ‘the process by which consciousness becomes 
‘aware of itself, v8 18 the agency that converts consciousness 
‘of objects mato consciousness of self 

The opponent could with no great difficulty brand this 
doctrae as idle speculation, but for one consequence upon 
at depends the explanation of ampulse, desre, choice, and 
volition To describe these as operations of the organism 
before it acts 1s not a proceading that satisies everyone . 
hss too mmch he describing hunger es the condition of the 
‘organism before it eats. But uf these subjects are senously 
attacked, the centre of gravity seems to stuft trom one 
part of the exposition to ancther, from the physiologreal to 
‘the metaphysical, trom the empincal to the speculative 
This shifting is very apparent Lotee From neural pro- 
cesses he passes to achvaties that have only "secondary ” 
neural equivalents. from these to activites te which sothing 
physiological seers to corvespond , finally, to new categenes 
fuch a5 achvity and valne, that seem no longer part of the 
‘world an which we touch, taste, or smell, This may be a 
Fustifable procedure The conmplenty of data may render 
all other treatments less adequate. The empmnast may 
scquire ns convincing simplicity only by suppressing facts, 
‘the idealist may be wrong in neglecting the principles which 
science overworks; there may be room for a mediator, an 
‘idealistic realst—ia a word, for such « man as Lotze, 

Tt Is am open question whether a psychologst can be 
au idevist or a realist. He should perhaps be simply a 
‘Paycbologit. Bat apart from collectors of deta and writers 
Of monographs, history has failed to produce a poychologist 
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who was not « philosopher of some lund . and it is notorious 
tat a rejection of all metaphysics ts the roost metaphysical 
of all positon. The frusts of the sciences mey be plucked 
bby every ebance comer ; yet the tree that bears them must 
stnke ns roots deep or quckly wither away. Lotze’s 
Psychology bas not pensbed yet For that reason, uf lor 
ito other, t deservet a careful valoation, zool and branch. 
The cenisal problem the question of method. Is pry- 
chology a branch of physiology, or a department of meta- 
phywcs? To call t a science a embuous. If by science 
‘We mean a natural sceoce, what 1s the meaning of nature } 
Is there one nature for science and another for philosophy ? 
1s metaphystes necessarily Ube antithesis of science?) The 
answer depends on the most fundamental of all vciences— 
the science ol categones, terms, or classification A new 
ppomat of view, as opposed to a discovery of detail, 1s essen 
nally a reform of the categones. 

“The term “ metaphyste” merely denotes ontology . it 
implies, therefore, ontologism, of the manrpulation of data 
under the category of substance Coafining our attention 
to paychology, this means the explanation of psyche phen 
fomena by the use of the term “' soul” as equivalent to a 
underlying +ubstance  Thts was the essence of that rational 
prychology wich Kant cntiezed The doctrine of faculties 
‘was really a form of this psychology , for one soul st sub- 
stituted @ group of souls, complicating problems without 
advantage Under pressare of etic, the faculty-doctrine 
‘was converted in two ways some said that ideas were the 
vitimates, treating them ontolopeally 1m the end (Herbart) 
others said that a faculty was the name of a clats of phen: 
fomena, @ form of psychologscal nommmalism Against this 
Jast postion 1 easy to bring the old argument of realism. 
f the phenomena are s0 classtBed on account of their real 
nature, the name of the faculty represents a real ianer unity 
‘which controls the classifcabom and makes at real. If 
fuether, all the phenomena have an inner unity and con 
stitute a genumme class, there may be a significant name 
for that unity. Takes m this sense, the term" zou" has 
significance, and peychology is the science af the soul 

‘The reiention of the term “soul is thax pomarily « 
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Topical necessity ; it is at once retained and transformed. 
Innis new meazng 1 is the symbol of a new paint of view 
The ontologist regarded the soul as a transcendent zealty ; 
here at is amumanently real Kant as justiied . we omy 
Know phenomena Bat the phenomena are not the cast-off 
clothing of reality. they are its concrete self ils fesh and 
‘Blood. In paychology we can have no skeletons, there 18 
ro anatomy of the soul’ If we strain the term physiology 
fo far as to speak of mental physology, stis because the rm 
has a kind of untversahity. \As we may speak of Ife wathout 
secessanly meaning life of the body, so we may speak of 
Physlology without thereby andicating only the physiology 
of plants or of animals Ths conservation of energy ™may 
bealaw without anv determination of the question whether 
‘we know all the forms of energy ‘The very term phen- 
‘omena seems, then, to be a term of art, w convenience of 
thought, and af tt has not a correlative “ realty” 1 35 
rearungless  Talang the phenomena as axpeets of realty, 
Lotae treats the two terms as equivalent to plurality and 
vwaity Both being imphed in the gwen actuality of I 
‘only one further distinction reraains "we dew the plurality 
a8 object, we art the unity as subject 

‘This discussion of the piulowophy of ptychology s» made 
necewary by the fact that later writers use Lotae's rests 
without repeating the process here briefly méieated ‘The 
tfiect upom all those who share Lotae’s posivon ts seen 12, 
the following points “While physiology i» aot scjected 08 
itelevant 10 the hfe of the soul, t mo loager usurps the 
wince field asst didi the materalism of 1860 The double 
fot of vew is translated by such a writer as James into 
Sistnction of knower and Kzown, the "1" and the“ me 
Further, acinnty as restored to a central place as something 
vwthout which it not posmble to presest a complete state- 
emt of the facts Lastly, by 2 combination of the 1dea 
of proceso acuity with tat of ety (the uty of coe 
sciousness), modern psychology revises the doctane of asto- 
ation, and enters Spon the. phase which 1 distinguished 
by the predominance of " appetception,” taken not directly 
from Herbast, but indwectly Chrough Lotze The value 
of these and other results due to Lotze's anfuence must be 
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‘considered as we reach then in their particular setting ; here 
xt enough to indicate the place and circumstances to which 
they belong Isstoneally. 

Some remarks may here be added on the contents of the 
lant two books of the Medicwwische Prycholope. They indie 
‘ate the direction in which thought was at this time moving, 
After dealing with movemest and impulse, Lotze develops 
this doctrine of spatial intusens. He makes a careful 
analysis of the phenomena wath full consideration of the 
work done im anatomy, physiology, and optics In epite 
of the objections which later theonsts have brought against 
‘the results, ths survey of the subject cemains valuable, 
Doth for its hnstorieal importance and its intrinsic ments 
Tn the third book Lotze undertakes a consideration of the 
development of pryehie activity m health and divase | The 
first chapter discusses the diferent states of commiowsness 
Lotze confines his attention to those aspects of the subject 
‘which involve relations between body and ind Conse- 
quently, the outcome 1s really a detesled statement of what 
4s involved 1n retaining the concept of the soul From the 
‘unconsciousnese of swooumg to the fullest" self-conscious- 
ness,” Lotte traces the rnphed dependence of mental activity 
fon phyncal conditions without admitting erther that the 
‘whole matter is physiology (matenaistic), or that it can 
be neglected as of no real interest to paycholomsts (epintual 
ideas), The details whuch Lotze borrows from con- 
temporary science are, at this date, esther superseded or 
too famibar to need quotation More important than these 
is the spirit of real appreciation for the valve of physiology 
to prychologists and of psychology to physiologists. whuch 
Lotze here displayed. The cognitive sents of states cul- 
imunated in apperception Selfconsciousness 1s not merely 
6 clear idea of self, but a unity of ideas «= a totabty that 
isfelt as such | Here we ste that the high tide of sntellectual- 
‘nm has already turned : teeing ss grven a prominent and a 
rignifcant place in the scheme. In agreement with this 
tendency, a long discussion of emotional states rounds off 
the chapter. Ta come noteworthy ways Lotie seems to 
anticipate Inter views, He distingmshes the “chronic” 
from the “acute” states. As in medical terminology, 10 
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here these indicate previous diepositions and “attacks ” 
due to particular wetements. a distinction at Teast akin 
to that wow recognized under the terms sentiment and 
emotion. Further, the part played by the body is carefully 
described He remarks ($438) that oor thoughts and 
aspirations differ according as we lia or stand a contracted 
‘Pontion of the body damps our ardour , in a lttless attitude 
‘we cannot feel aggressive ; anger subades with the eubsidiag 
of bodlly tension , even the higher emotions connected with 
appreciation of the beantuful and the good are compounded 
with freer breathing, quickened pulses, and increased sense 
of vitality, while repentance and sorzow are no mere Jadg- 
‘ments of morat failure, but also actual physical depression 
shown in relaxation of the limbs, reduction of breath, and 
1 tense of oppresuon in the chest To ths statement of 
Lotze in 1852, the James-Lange theory of the emotions 
Added nothing essentially new 

‘Over the rematsing chapters, on development (instinct, 
innate tendencies), and on morbid conditions, we must 
pass rapidly. They follow strictly scientific Imes, rejecting 
innate ideas mm favour of modern theories which connect 
‘brain development and conscious activities, but never 50 a8 
‘to regard physiology as a substitute for prychology  Indi- 
‘adual diferences as conditioned by sex, temperament, and 
age are considered Finally, derangements of function are 
iscussed according as they az more or less corporeal For 
Lolse mental derangements are psychic i origia and nature, 
‘but able to affect the organism in such a way that they 
decome subject to the very conditions which they create 
‘This seems the only position logically open to those who 
retain the “soul. (For theory of local signs see p 112) 








53 Two of Loter's pupals have attained eminence 19 
poychology. Cail Stump! (born 1848), Professor in Besln, 
‘kas written many works on psychological and logical sub: 
Jects, Of these the bast Known ss the Tonpaychologe 
(1885-90), Ueber dew Bean’ dar Gemutsbevegung (2809), 
and Ueber Gefutdsempfndengen (:906). Georg Ehes Mueller, 
‘Who succeeded Latae wz COttingen (2861), wrote in 3875 
the most complete discussion of paycto-pbysics produced up 
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to that date. This was the work entitled Zur Gramdlcqung 
dor Paychophysk Maeler throws mainly on the 
physiological side of mental procesces, He gives to Weber's 
Tawa physiological interpretation He is the author of “ the 
first systematic mvestigation in which the necesaty of a 
special psycho-physical theery of attention is recognized 
(Rupe Outlnes, p 444), and regards sttestion as equivalent 
to the reinforcement of centrally or perpherally excited 
(processes from a source which was unfortunately not clearly 
Indicated Muctler's work oa memory 1 also well knows, 
fund has the qualities of elaboration and care, corabined 
wth expenmental procedure, which are cheractenttic of 
all Mueller's work —‘Sturapf’s work 18 also prumanly expen 
‘mental, though its author has enlarged upon the subject of 
‘experimental acoustics 50 far as to attempt a aew interpre- 
taten of psycho-physcs Besides acoushis, Stumpf has 
devoted attention chiefly to the nature of space and of the 


$4. The “heroic age” of German scientific achieve- 
rents contained the promise of new developments in 
paychology Apart from the expansion of other sciences, 
Xnd its mevitable elect on the study of uman tnd anal 
Ide, the works of Helmholtz and others were m part dire 

vely a new paychology | The completion of this move. 
iment 3 teen im the hfe and work of Wundt Born tn 1852, 
Wilnim “Wondt represents the urd generation of the 
German scientific school At the date of lus birth, Johannes: 
Maller was aboot to sccept the Chuxe of Phytology at 
Bechn, "After taking the degrees of MD. and PLD, 
‘Wundt became assistant to Helaholtx at Hesdeberg (857). 
later (2874) he became Professor of Philcsophy at Zanch, 
making « transition fron. physiology 10 philosophy. In 
1874 Horwice and Wundt were candidates for the Chait of 
Philosphy at Lerprig. Wundt wat elected, and became 
the mceestor of Herbart and Fechner, both as regarde place 
‘and. profeaton. Wundt's eater prencrapation, was with 
Dhysology . his career. 1c brief, has been a gradual transit 
From the microscopic wtzdy of nerves, through the general 
feid of phycctogie! pycholgy and pete phy, ato 
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the wider realas of social psychology and metaphysical 
speculation 

‘The development of thovght during the frst half of the 
ineterath century tended to show that sprrtualsm ond 
materialist wete equally exhausted. The Hegelian move- 
‘ant had roused its opponents (o uncompromiing dogmas, 
find the bitterness of ther sco for that " sanctihed 
philosophy " was expressed in a cymica! reduction of sspera- 
tions to facts, of generalations to bald deta Some krad 
of rediton ‘was required, and Loe, ing ts, tugped 
to reach a satstymg conception of the relaho 
thyveal and pcan proceso, "he work wa only bog 
Whee, Wundt entered the field; the method of attack stl 
implied the masstenance of the substantial soul as the only 
‘babs for those who believed that the peychie fe could not 
be resolved into physiological processes Thus the general 
alntude assumed by Wundt in the years 1852-62, when 
he was wating the Boinige sur Thcore der Sinmeswahrnck- 
imungen and the frst version of the Lectures on Human ond 
Animal Psychology ‘The surrender of thas standpoint, wath 
the consequent iberation from the himits of the." seul 

ston," was the most important crisis in Wundt’e develop- 
ment. Lotee wavered between a metaphyuc of the soul 
and a pure prychologicat treatment of meatal phenomena. 
‘Wand shook off the fascination of the ceal substance " ; 
for " seahty " he decided to substitute " actuality ", from 
eal bemg he turned to real doing, refusing (0 ask after the 
‘"agens "so long as the “actus "was the only datum. 

Te 1s not easy to grasp all at once the various phases of 
this attitude. Ta one respect ts adimites are obvious AS 
agatost the Platomc idea of the separate soul, Wundt stands 
mith Aristotle, wth Lebmz, with Hume and Kent ll 
of these had looked upon the hie of the soul as the true 
object of stndy. Avisiotle had taken soul and body as a 
given unity, Leite coninbuted the motion of Limtlees 
Activity, Hume chowed how Little the concept of the soul 
afiected. the interpretation of poyciue te. Kant, baving 
made mateciahse: and spiritualism abke impoamble, declared 
rational psychology imposaibe, and left the mental sctences 
Givided ‘between’ epistemology and anthropology. The 
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‘barren externality of a pare anthropology Kant bimecif 
Telieved by admutting a paychology of the moral life and the 
fides of an ssthetic. The practical reason was the germ of 
voluntarism, developed io their own ways by Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Schopeshaver, and Beneke. But, as before Kant the 
‘work was mainly negative and concerned with the destraction 
of the soul as rigid entity, so ofter Kant the terms “spirit ” 
‘and “will” were given e content entirely beyond the warrant 
‘of experience Wundt’s position was adopted as « com> 
promise between the phecomenalism of Hume or Kant and 
‘the voluntarism of Fichte or Schopenhauer. The result was 
not primarlly a new doctrine, but anew method cut of 
‘which w new doctrine mght grow The attempt to con- 
stenct « peyehology was even up, wn order that the study 
‘of expenence maght by decrees reveal the psychclogy. The 
distinction was subtle, bat ful of sigmficance The greatest 
condemnation that can be passed on a science as to make it 
the pecaliar property of un individual, to speak of a 
paychology with the addition of ats author's name as a sign 
of ats character is to relegate psychology 10 the sphere of 
inventions it ean be made a science, these distinctions 
aust disappear 1n the gradual evolution of the one and only 
prychology. 

The declaration that paychology must be based dicectly 
on experience 15 not original with Wundt Locke, Conéilac, 
and Hecbart bad adopted the same attitude, not to mention 
Reid or Maine de Bran. The mere collocation of these 
‘ames shows how indeterminate the concept of experience 
hhad been, and how great was the need of » fresh outlook. 
To this Wundt ettained by first abolishing the tacit pre- 
suppositions of the earher methods. He dors not undertaive 
to examine toner experence or oster experience as such: 
‘experience 1s merely the given events and the sequence of 
events As gen, the events are neither corporeal nor 
spintiual. These 1» 00 ¢ prion way of deciding whether 
‘bey are by origin physologica? or mdependent of physio- 
oglcal conditions. It is therefore the duty of the psycholopst 
to employ all the available metns by which they can be 
studied, The scape and method of psychology opens out 
‘from this methodological indiference ; for 1m some cases 
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Ure analysis wal be used, in othere physiological conditions 
wall be studied, in others there wall be no way of approach 
except through the study of vatious forms of expression 
Sach as language, niyth, art, and religion. This complex 
system 1s the true " method of psychology.” 

The conscious employment of all these means for the 
solution of the peychologcal problem makes the greatness 
‘of Wandt's work One other aspect of the scheme calls for 
special notice the idea of experiment. Jn seference ta this, 
‘Wands made, in 1892, the following smportant statement 
"We must remember that ia every department of investi 
sation the experimental method takes on a special character, 
‘According to the nature ofthe facts investigated. In paychology 
‘wefind that only those mental phenomena which are directly 
accestble to physical mfuences can be made the subject 
matter of experiment "Elsewhere he refers to experiment 
as the means by which we may so control our mental pro- 
cesses “that the disturbing enduence which the condition 
of observation tends to exercise upon them 1s counteracted " 
By earher peyeholoquts the word expenmental had boon 
used to mean the mathod of observation , the mdvctive was 
opposed to the deductive process Here we have a charae- 
teristic advance Whale the previous schools were content 
to begin the science of thought with the observation of the 
senses, this expenmental method enlarges enormously the 
fmubject of sensations, placing them, a st were, under 
the microscope instead of teking them in the gross. Ot 
‘this method more later. 

‘Next to the question of method or outlook, comes that 
of elements A brief statement of Wurdt's views on this 
‘subject will preface the way forthe later topics. Psychology 
‘begins alter reflection has became possible: tis by reflection 
‘that we get the data. When we recall the impression that 
any parhular experience has left on the rund, we distmgwsh 
am it three distict elements—the swage or flea ; the ceaction 
or feeling; and a tard part called effort, impulse, or volition. 
These three form « unity, bat they can be distinguished, 
and cach can be studied separately. 

‘The term “"iden” is Bere used to comprehend semse- 
perception, memory, and images of fancy. The charac 
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teristic"of the idea fs that it is present to the mind in the 
form of knowledge , it a specie way of knowing Whether 
Ht Is an actual umage of a presented obyect, or the image of 
aan object presented im the past, or am illusion, is not at frst 
to be considered: the payehologt must begin with the 
datum, the mage, and cot confuse this with the significance 
of the unage 
Poychologts of the earber schools were usually ™ toa 
great a hurry te reach the object of the sdea, to settle whether 
AC was or was fot represantative of reality, Wandt proceeds 
from the idea to 18 elements, the sensations , thence to the 
elements 1m the sensations, namely, strength or sntensity, 
‘and quality For its production the sensation 1s dependent 
upon a stimulus, which may be external (eg sound waves 
producmg sound) or unternal (processes in the sense-organs, 
and the bra). Since the sensation, as the final result, 
may vary theough conditions of the organism, st 6 necessary 
to treat tt as dependent on internal as well as external 
stirout 
The intensity of a seosation 1 never separable from 
some quality, but 11s poswible to change the mtensity alone 
fr the quality alone We may stnke a note on a musical 
wustrument londly or softly, changing the mtensity , or we 
ay stnike two notes, changing the quabty of the sound 
Hier these cements of the sematon can be treated at 
atinet 
‘The sntencity of sensations becomes a subject (or aientific 
investigation when it 1s potsble to find an exact measure 
ment of diferent intensities This was the object of the 
investigations which led to the Weber-Fechner Law, and 
‘Wundt's ciscussioe of the subject 1s a valuable contribution 
towards 1% defimtion and use At the method of the 
phymcist 1s used ve dealing with quantity, so in the case of 
quanty it 1s posstble to extploy the method of the chemist 
“So that, 10 sphtting up our tensations inte quanbtstive 
and qualitative unuts, we ace analysing these mental states 
in a way which recalls the two chief directions of analysis, 
of the material world without us” (7 4. P., 66, Eng. 
trans). On these principles Wunét thea deals with sight 
and bearing. 
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‘This account af sensation, though no more than  briet 
indication of the salient features, rust serve to illustrate 
Wandi’s method. The place of this subject am the whole 
scheme of kus work may be indicated by eying that sensations 
are the prychological phenomena. sssoriated with the aflerent 
nerves, The next tapic t= the operation of efferent nerves 
and ther fuscton in the sphere of movement. This 35 
troduced as a question sbout the immediate consequence 
of a sensation “The answer ss that every tensation, if 
vuchindered, 1s followed by a muscular movement, called 
reflex We have, therefore, as sumple elements, fint the 
sensation, then the reflex movement These reflex move- 
meats are i a sense purponve, they subserve an end, 
and that end 1s another sensation " For example, a sensation, 
fon one part of the skin produces a reflex motion of a hinb 
to that part, and so gives a sease of contact at the moe 
point. The whole process ts determined by the structure 
of the organism, and results 1m an expenence of the position 
of w given seasitive area To this cust be added the fact 
that sensations at different points of the whole area of the 
fan are themselves intrinsically different. Thus qualitative 
fiflerence in the seasations constitutes theic character as 
“Local signs,” so that after expenence of these position we 
recognize the place of a sensation as though that place was, 
fan original quality of the sensation This 1s apphcable to 
the reba as well as the ein, for the muscular motion that 
follows a sensation of lught 15 a refiex action that tends to 
Tbriag the stimulus directly upon the most senestive part, 
causing in the process a series of sensations noticeably 
iflerent These reflex processes are accompanied by sensa- 
tons in the muscles used. The result 1s an association of 
the musclessensation with the recognized local siga of the 
impression. ur adjustments to any given situation are 
therefore analysable into a sensation, the recognition of 
ifs situation, the reproduced idea of the muscle-sensation, 
‘and a consequent movemest. In this way purposive motion 
anséé out of reflex motion (winch 6 orginally in tself pur- 
posive, though not inteatiseal), and the psychological 
explanation at the highest kind of movement or adaptation 
is achieved. 
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‘This pert of the general theory has further important 
cousequences. The ides of paychoghysical peratelism is 
now accepted, and it is assumed that processes can be treated 
ia terms both of physiology end at peychology. A general 
Principle of connexion has also been introduced under the 
name of “association,” which us here not association of 
fdeas, but a natural coherence of elements such ax a senaation 
and a movement. Crven these factors, it 18 now posnble 
to see how there emerges from the chace of sensations and 
reflex rotons the ordered expenence, The refer motions 
Tbecome more exsy in some directions than io others ; paths 
of prelerence are established, practice and babit assist, and 
‘the indindual acquires a whole aystem of experence before 
refectign detects its presence or uts complenty. Thea the 
adeas are described wrongly as snzate, a remark that applies 
cespecually to the wea of space. Wundt 1s opposed to any 
‘ew of that sobject which does not creat the ndea asa complex 
result, A very skalful exposition of the errors un reasure- 
‘ment which are observable in cimple experiments, a dis 
cenwuon of the part played by touch end sgt respectively, 
and an appheatioa of the Weber-Fechsee law to "just 

ible differences.” in measurement by aught, lead up 
{o the final statement that our dea of space isto be explained 
by the theory of complex local sigs. Toe distinctive 
features of this theory. as stated by Wondt, are (<) the 
‘view that sight :s not educated by touch nevessanly, but 
that (6) the sense of ght 1s itself a kind of touch, since 
the skin and the retina are equally acexs of sensation with 
local variation Earlier theoties bad been troubled (e) by 
the factor of stance im vison, (8) by the invernon of the 
retinal image Woadt shows Row the first dificulty arises 
from starting with icrelevant sotions ; t us not the object 
Dat the sensatioy, from which the psychologist must start, 
‘and the sensation is never “distant.” The second problem. 
1s settled by an adequate knowledge of the oculsr move- 
ments, 

From sensations we say pass to feelings, Here 

‘we find errors have arisen fret: fang to begin with “ pure 
experience.” It is usual to spsak of sensations ax “" objoc- 
tive," feclings as “subjective.” But this distinction implies 
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‘the construction of object amd subject : it implies that we 
ave thhaking of an object and its relation to ns, not simply 
of the feeling as event. If we confine ourselves fo the feeling 
45 event, we find the whole class of sfiections includes both 
sense-fecings and the more remote idea-feeings. Hunger 
fs not meraly a sensation: it is a {elt sensation. "The 
ultimate fact is that we sease and feel,” so that the common 
Aistinction 1s really logical (dered from the idea of object 
‘and subject), and not psychological 2a paychology st 35 
ecessary to view ideas as produced from sensations, and (© 
regard feelings as uaseparably wolted with sensations, sensa- 
‘tonal complexes, and ideatiooal coruplexes 

‘A feohng 18 « simple and undecomposable mental state , 
Ws indefinable, and consequently appears obscure of we 
take an intellectuaistic view of it—" thet 1s, explan fealing 
by redecting upon the ideas among which st anses.” From 
Descartes onward this error of method dominated most of 
the attempts to deal with feebnge (AP, p. 218) The 
principle of desenpton used by Wundt 1’ based on the 
‘difference between sense feeling and idea-feelings The skin, 
‘the muscles, the internal organs all give nse to distin~ 
Guuhable celngs, the sensectgans umte feeling with 
cognitive values, a2d therefore tend to produce an apparent 
distinction between sensation and feeling. But in reality 
there 1 always some degree of feeling in a sensation, and 
this becomes noticeable in high degrees of antensity’ (eg 
‘when a light 1s dazring). Similarly, we have continous 
feeling of our maer organs, normally repressed, but capable 
of becomme objects of ‘attention when intensified In 
addition to the separate feehogs there is a total feeling 
‘which ts wot merely an aggregate of feelings, not decom 
posable, but has a qualitative unity winch " corresponds to 
‘the Heational umty of consciousness.” The best exemplet 
are the oscllatory and ducordant feelings: “‘aflectve 
discordancy 1s directly denved fro affective oscillation," 
as ef, m tickling, among secsefechngs, end im doubt 
‘among intellectua) feelings. 

‘As tecling is iotimately xssociated with sensation and 
‘ideation, 30 abo is will esential to feeling and feeling to 
will, Since volition does not always result, feelings may 
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‘teadency. We are not called upon to edace the will from 
some foreign source ; nor can we add at on as a “ faculty” 
‘to the other processes that enter into conscwusntss, One 
‘or other of these methods ts usually adopted we are either 
aaked to start with involuntary refex mouone, and then 
observe how the miad notices them and appropriates them, 
for we ate told that wil 1 whelly disungushable (rom all 
‘other processes These are roughly the theories dictated 
rtspecuvely by the preyudices of materiasts and spintual 
asts; they reflect the xntitheus of science and relinon, 
Wandt, to be consitest, must eliminate theve prejudices, 
exhibit’ the unadelterated facts, and remamn true ta the 
Idea of process as opposed to faculty. The result # a com 
plete taversion of popular {and some sctentiée) accounts of 
will, Voution, we are told, 1 fundamental , deure does 
not precede will necessarily, it 16 represeed volition , choice 
1 uot the ewence af wall, for choice i itself a selection between, 
vohtonal tendencies, wall 1s not a conscious use of reflex 
Actions converted snto volitvens by the addition of conscis 
chotce, for the relex acons are iemselves sruply primary 
vvolitions. In brief, whichever way we tum we are met 
by the fact that vobtion has no antecedent ; st 8 onginal 
Every sensation and every idea bas sts own affective tone, 
aod 50 far 1s an elementary volition, The total state 1 
Qistinct from the sum of these parts! and at m this total 
state whch 1s at once the unity of self and the basis of 
‘external volitton—the action whsch we usually adentsfy with 
“am act of will” 

‘Te analytic movement of this docinae is now complete, 
‘The result 35 obvious What 1s to be sand about conscious 
ess is now said ; for st is the name cf a totabty wbose parts 
have all been discussed. The apparent separateams of the 
parts is only a necessary ilumon of method. Peychology i 
like physiology in this respect : it distingulshes and namer 
parts without continually recaling the orgenism to our 
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minds, but implies throoghoat thet there is an onganiem, 
‘Alter the azalytc movement comes the synthetic view; 
for the phenomena which result from the combination of 
all these parts have to be considered, and this phase of the 
subject falls outszde of the consideration of the parta them 
selves, 

Consciousness is a name for the total state tsvolving 
sexsations, eas, feelings, and vobtions. It is a unity, amd 
at the same time a plurality As a plurality xt suggests 
the question, How many ideas can be rn consciousness at 
‘once? The answer 1s dependent on the question of degrees 
of consanusnes, and really means, How many distinguihe 
fable elements can be clearly held by the mind? In addatson 
{0 these there may be an infimty of indistinct elements, 
‘This leads to the separation of perception from appereeption, 
the doctrine of Leibns which Wandt adopts, with emphatic 
excinsion of any metaphymcal smpbcations “The per- 
ceived ideas are those which be 15 the field of consciousness, 






Appurceptios, introspection, at 
‘complex processes involving ideas, the cutstanding character 
‘of some ideus, and the feelings associated with fixation, such 
‘as strain of the muscles of the forehead in thioking oF tension 
im the ear im remembrance of sounds None of these terms 
can be legitimately used for operations brought to bear on 
sonsciousness introspection of expenences 1s rtself amply 
‘4 way of expervencing ; atteatuon to an idea 15 a way of 
ideation, all attempte to explain these terms as implying. 
that the “self” turns round upon and regards mental 
Pfocesses objectively are condenined Deforchaod by the 
‘ausection that the processes m their totality are what wa 
Aesignate by the term "self 

‘We have arrived, then, at this position. The object of 
study for the psychologist 1s « complex system of processes 
‘As processes, none of them 1s ever repeated or preserved. 
‘We eannot think of consciousness 2s stormg up ideas, nor 
cof rdeas as emerging ox the theatre of action from some 
‘obscurity “behind the scenes"; ideas are not entries, but 
events, Yet there is a cistmetion between the total state 
at any given time and the presentation of the moment. 

vou, pt 2 
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Attention may be detecmized “by more remote conscious 
tendencies which have arisen from previons experience 
fand are not directly related to the particular impressions 
cf the moment.” It is ths that produces the impression 
of activity: for though all procesees ax auch are activities, 
(here is a special idea of activity associated with the relation 
Detween established dlspostioes and the chance stimulus, 
‘We may distinguish, then, a passive and an active form 
of apprehension, corresponding to the fandamenta? forms 
of creative activity, umpulse and choice. As voluntary 
action arses out of the total state thus produced, we are 
faaw told that “ sppercepton ls the one original act of will: 
it cam eist without the consequences which follow upon 
other acts of wil, whereas these always presuppase as thelr 
condition some internal act." 

‘Aa we remarked above, Wundt's career as a writer began 
in the region of 7860, The date ss significant, because it 
shows how saturally Wendt assimilated the spint of the 
spocilative and coustructive thinkers who adorned the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Wusdt is not only x psy 
chologist, but also a logican, a metaphynclan, in the widest 
tense of the term a philosopher. A compleie estimate of 
‘Wade's peychology must therefore take vome account 
of the ideas which belong primanly to the wider sphere of 
‘Philosophy, but none the less suffuse the pages of psychology. 
“At the cost of « Ltt repetition we must summanse a few of 
‘the relevant points 

‘The ultimate elements of the poychic Ife are sensation 
and feelings. But expenence gives os only complex states 
the elements are, therefore, no more than resultants of a 
logical analysis, “The science of psychic phenomena really 

begins with abstracted factors, hypothetical ultimates, 
‘Tooth Je Eogkah we ese for’ Emp ouungen the ld tern, 
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Simtasly, as Locke's “ elements” were concrete experiences, 
capable of union or seperation, Wandt's elements are far 
more metephysical, and call for a deeper analysis of unity. 
For Wundt an experience ss always more than a sum of 
parts: it is something sew, something created, and depends 
lupon an achvity called “creative synthesis” Looked at 
from this angle, an individual's psychic le is not made up 
of events describable as the meetings oF partings of ideas 
(or even sense-data), but m 2 perpetual creation Tt is in 
the light of thus conception that we see the real meaning of 
‘Wondt’s term" wll“ The wills that fundamental activity 
‘which sustains experience an the malang 
‘At this point, also, we touch the core of Wundt's dite 

tinction between’ the paychical and the physical processes. 
Phyweal procewes, the latent of the physical sanees, a 
Amown meshately and treated m abstraction from’ the 
observing subject ; psychical processes are known imme 
diately, for in them the subject. becomes actual and in 
Amowing them Knows itself. This diflerence is further 
Aeveloped into a diference between quantitative and quali- 
tative causality, The product of the factors ux the physical 
‘world is equivalent to the sum of the factors, and can be 
again resalved into those factors In the paycbleal world 
‘he result differs qualitatively {om sts (antecedent) factors ; 
thertfore here, and here only, we find a truly progeessive 
movement. Since creative synthests 1s characteristic of all 
paychic activity, the result u both effect and end: the 
antecedent, conversely. is cause and reason. When this 
principle is applied to the whole evolution of humanity, it 
serves a doable purpose aad constitutes the principle of 
paychogenesis. History, then, is to be closely connected 
‘with peychology ; for the record of progress is a record of 
the stages through wiach poychic activity has continually 
summed up its own content and genetated qualitatively 
new products. The cosmic application of this principle of 
eychogenesis shows how the lowest (reflex) activities sub- 
‘erve the production of higher personal activities, and these 
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again produce the superpersonal system, the activities off 
‘the orgame commanity. The climax. later in time and it 
logical expansion, of this scheme i the exposition of the 
‘"follesoul,” a task hick Wondt undertook fs his Pathe 
prythalopse (see p. 259). 

‘Length of Ife and sndetatigable xodustry uded to great 
abuities have gives Wandt an alzost unrivalled _pre- 
eminence among psychologists for half a century. On a 
bread fourdatioc of physiology, expenmental psychology, 
logic, and metaphynes, Wundt has raised a monument of 
terary production surpassed by few, xf any, individual 
efiorts Criucim cannot detract from the abiding merit 
‘of ue great achievement , not nticisa but the pamage 
of ume reduces to thew impenshable elements the vast 
bulk of these labours. A detailed statement of the fate 
‘that has befallen cach part of Wundt's system cannot be 
attempted here Some parts, especlly the voluntarism 

1d the doctrine of creative synthesis, bave leavened 
paychology im every part of the world ' On the side of 
irect stimulation to work, the laboratories for experimental 
research testify to Wundt's influence Neurology, pay 
chology, and the sonal scrences often echo the words of 
‘the master But with all due allowance for solid results, 
‘it must be admutted that the glamoue of Wundt’s paychology 
48 no longer enthralling Apart from techmeat points, the 
{great question which forces iself upoa psychologists 1s that 
ff outlook and method. From some quarters there have 
come authontative assertions that Wundt's psychology 
never actually reached the ving reabty. Can peycbology 
really progress af x 1s a compound of innumerable dcon- 
nected data denved from carefully arranged experiments 
and supplementary metaphysical sspuraptions? Ia the 
immediate total experience ever seached by these coads? 
The so-called Wartburg school (p. 282) bave had. thelr 
guerre wh, Wandt, and may be reguded as the most 
damaging stcesson which the Leiprig school hax suffered, 
In America the influence of James and the Pragmatists has 
‘tended to reduce the etimatuon of pore experimental pay- 
chology : the varieties of expenence, rebigicts or otbermse, 
‘eannot be sought only in the laboratories, In ahort, tho 
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ew paychology of 1880 is now a little old, a Little disillu- 
tioned, a Untle wuer and sadder. But 20 generous student 
cof history would care to empbasue this change of mood as 

disparagement of the hfe-werk of Wundt. Progrest is 
itself a ind of critic; but st does not despice the thinge it 
aust discard. 





$5. In addition to the systems of prychology which 
were brilt on the ecientfe work of the century, important 
revisions of method were also advocated under the infvence 
find protection of the same movement. The works of Ernst 
Mach and Richard Avenarus are the chief examples of this 
ew doctrine of method. 

‘Mach eatered the feld as 2 champion of physics and a 
Aeclared enemy of metapbysice Hs polemc was directed 
against every doctnoe and every method which did not 
Dep and end with elements and analysis This was an 
extreme view that could not benefit psychology in more 
‘than a limited part of its area. The general doctrinea of 
‘economy of thought and of the sdentity of physical 
and paychie tlements have ampoctance for plilorophy 43 
‘whole, and may be regarded as part of « logic of the science 
they could be applied to any science, and do not belong 
peculiarly to peychology But in his Analyat of the Senua- 

jons Mach uses these principles to thow how they can be 
applied to the subject af paychology. The work han had 
reat and well-deserved anfiuence It is a model of acute 
yermication, and a an expontion of method may be 
ranked as a masterpiece But a doctrine of method does 
‘ot By itself make a science, and the success which attended 
‘the analysis of sensations could not be repeated elsewhere 
fat will The deduction of x complete psychology from 
these premises was therefore an error the criticlsms which 
Mach paseed upon the scientific principles of his day helped 
to produce a new ontlock in the sphere of physice and 
physiology, but the constructive part of his work ended 
aa a complication of elements (censations) which could not 
in any degree of complexity produce the required result 
‘or paychology it would appear that Wundt's conception 
of eynthesis and of fundamental diference between Ps) 
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ology and physics was better and truer than Mach’s scheme 
of analy 


“The real centre of Mack's theory is the idea of evolution 
as affecting the origin and value of concepts. He approaches, 
this evolution through the history of tdeas, and thereby 
ilies from Avenaris, who looks primacily to the evolution 
‘of the organism as 2 individual instrument. The Krith 
dey Reine Exfakrung 18 not treatise on payehology : it is 
primarly a study of sclentise thought ; but the strong 
Jeaning to biology which Avenanus shows makes his work 
‘of mnterest to psychologists. The idea of “ pure experience ” 
involves © wide programme of relorm The soul, ay a 
principle of explanation, 1 to be discarded the processes 
of kuowledge must be desezibed without reference to a soul, 
‘ind ths t ultimately achueved by a new prychology. The 
spent and the letter of ths new scheme aze both brologicul. 
‘The ovganiam is subject to changes which disturb its equali= 
num. Tn accordance with the genaral principles of life, 
there follows an attempt to regain the lost stability, and 
the whole movement {com the frst stability to the second 
is called by Avenaris a “vital senes” The terminology 
and the symbolism which Avenanas employed were chosen 
to assist his main purpose, namely, exclusion of al meta~ 
physical implications. A vital series "3s, in plain language, 
a sequence of changes in the psycho-physical organism it 
begins with a disturbance and ends with the natural sub- 
swding of the disturbence Tt may be described an terms of 
body or of mind mdiflerently.. as, for example, we my 
follow an individual's experience from the frst shock of 
astonishamt to the last degree of conteraptuous famiurity, 
and describe it im terms of nerves or feelings, With this 
Deginning It i easy to see that there is @ progresnve element 
inexperience. The course of a vital stries can be repeated, 
and is traversed with less total disturbance of equilibrtum 
at each repetition. Biologically, this is equivalent to the 
formation of habits, habit being the usual aame for sequences 
in organic Ife which, by reasam of established connections, 
‘are automatic snd economical. 1f this scheme is accepted 
as a profitable method, it is clearly possible to extend ita 
‘operstion over the whoie fied ot human development, thus 
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attelning, in terms of a simple unit-process, x complete 
system of evolution. Our mteresis do not carry us into 
‘hat subject. But Mach and Avenarins were both forces 
tending toward the advance of a more strictly scientiic 
paychology. While mec of les sateLigence were stl banker- 
ing alter a psychology which would cover both romantic 
‘anise: and paycho-physical analysis, these two thinkers 
emphasized the necesaty of making serence more scientific: 
they measured accurately the diference between an anthto- 
pomorphic doctruse of the soa and a truly objective treat- 
tment of psychic phenowena. Every sign porated at the time 
ta the desirability of selang for fixed (conceptual) elements, 
and treating complex states of events 1n terms of these 
lements, As a method, this must necessenly make 
prychology less and Jess like the popular conception of a 
* soni-doctrine.” As we see st ma the work of Mucnste:berg, 
‘this doctrine of method demands and welcomes an open 
‘ober between the eosin el pyclogy ed the” values” 
of hfe, 
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(x, Tmovon Wundt and his work rightly claim the 
lint place m any account of modern German peychology, 
there are many other active forces to be recognized and, 
many diferent directions of thought to be recorded. In 
dealing with these we come ever nearer to the mits of 
history, until finally we reach the living present and lose 
enpective For that reason this chapter cannot be more 
‘than an mdication of current thought, and the organization, 
of its matena] ean only be arbitrary and tentative, To 
avoid chaos, some outstanding features must be selected 
and the chief productions of the period grouped accordingly, 
‘The general plan wil be as follows (x) fst the tendency 
10 emphasize. phystologrcal or biological considerations will 
fave a definte place to one group of wrvers, (2) thea the 
cognate tendency to affirm the principle of association and 
jet apperception leads to theontes of a possible cecon- 
ation , (3) the divergence from Wundt which develops 
an the Wuraburg schoo} mtroduces another amportant type 
tf theory; while (4) the emphasis laid on introspection 
forms the most complete aninthess to our frst group and 
maria another way of thought In actual exposition these 
‘vanous wniters aré not always sharply distinguishable, but 
at ths stage only general descriptions can be attempted. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
more eminent psychologists unsformly complain that the 
raibject of felings is the most obscure part of the science. 
‘For many reasons this subject steadily acquires importance 
as the century drawa 0 2 close, end it may usefully be re- 
garded 13 one of the directing lines in the histoncal develop- 
ameat. For ths reason a few pages will be devoted to the 
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attempt made by Horwice to construct « peychology entice 
fon the basis of feeling. 

In the region of 1850 two antithetic lines of development 
‘were still runsing paralle!—the older Hegelian and the 
‘newer nataralstc Unes. The former waned a3 the latter 
‘waxed, and the single outstanding feature of the next fly 
years wan the advance of physolog:cal and bnolagical con- 
‘ceptions The Hegelans, represented by Erdmann ond 
Schuller, were doorsed from the rst by the fact that they 
treated the feelings as a phase of the dialectical moversent, 
‘which was supposed to explain the evolution of the epiit 
in man. Ae the phynological basis is not known imme- 
dhately by consciousness, 1t was disregarded The failure 
of Hegehan psychology was mainly due to this belief that 
‘what 1 not itself a phase of comciousness cannot be used 
to explain consciousness, a point of method winch ultimately 
rules out physiology, mesrlogy, and matural evolution, 
‘Tha wider bass takes by Lotze i his Medicinache Prychologie 
(852) furnished the most authontative and effective founda- 
tion for the new developments In this we find emphasis laid 
fon the action of nerves and muscles, vita) activty, and 
reflex action. Lotze himself was anckned, mis later writin 
to say less about those things , but scints6e interests ma 
Ins earher work more effective among hs contemporaries 
‘than the later productions Much to his annoyance, in later 
years Lotze was often qucted as a supporter of the purely 
‘mechanical wterpretation of life and cund. In reality both 
‘Latze and George (1844) were attempting to give due wanght 
‘to both the mechanical or involuntary movements and the 
consciously-directed system of actions The feebgs were 
regarded as concomtants of seural action, either in the 
sense that excessive action 3 pain, appfopriate action 
pleasure, or in the more general ense that pain is the lowering, 
pleasure the taising, of vital feeling. If the latter view is 
restated on the assumption of a natural impulte to hive, 
psychology can be constracted, as by Fortlage (1855), on 
‘he basis of tmpulss alone. Of this particular attempt we 
say aay that it lacked inductive method, and consequently 
‘was simply pseudo-ccientifc 

‘The Herbartian school more or less strictly followed the 
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master's doctrine that feeSng is reducbie to relations betwetn 
ideas. An attempt to make this view acceptable in a new 
atmosphere is seen in J. W. Nablowaky’s book, Das Ge/tids- 
eben (1862 ; secon ed, 1884 7 third, 2907). The new point 
im this work was the union of the origical doctrine with 
Lotee's conception of vital activity. The struggle of the 
Preseatations which Herbart formolated as a doctrine of 
Sonflicting or co-operating energies, added and subtracted 
‘mathetvatically, here loses its abstract nature and becomes 
a concrete exposition of desires and feelings. But the 
ccusence of the Herbartian doctrine is that presentations are 
original. Consequently, feelmgs aze derivative, and must 
cther depend on ideas ar come into the circle of Sdeas, as it 
‘were, surreptitiously. Nablowsky abandons the theoretical 
basis s0 far as to distinguish between lower and higher 
feolngs—that 13, between feelings as dependent oa venea- 
‘ans (colavrs, sounds, and the Idee) and feelings dependent 
0m Ideas (esthetic, moral). The former ean ocly be teeated 
hysiolepcally, and sf it ts maintained that the physiological 
process, by increase ot decrease of activity, products fell 
differences, 1 1s 20 longer pounble to avo? the argument 
‘tat this doctrine requites fer sts completion a theory of the 
‘unconscious, 

So at least thought Hartmans, not without a preyudice 
‘in favour of that theme, He, more even than the others, 
‘consciously aimed to reconcile the philosophers and the 
physiologists. As idealist, be thinks a feeling cen only 
exist fo consciousness; an unfelt feehng w am absurdity 
He thinks, too, thet ail feeling is ether pleasure or pain 
farther, qualitative differences are veally diferences 1m the 
accompanying censations or ideas. But these sensations 
and ideas have their degrees: they sink below the threabeld 
cof clear envisagement ; they persist in some degree, und 
thelr existence is revealed by the dim, vacertain character 
of the total feeling. Passing by the dificulties of the 
‘primitive atoma”" and the synthesis of these “atomic 
feelings” into feelings " above the threshold ~ (all of which 
isu medley of Herbart, Haeckel, Schopenhaner, and Darwin), 
‘we can do justice to the fact that Hartmann came by this 
‘devious roate to 3 very adequate recognition of the com- 
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plexity of the emotioca) life. Eis “absolute Unconscionn ” 
(ode p. 199} mught not command entre acceptance, but he 
Ihad made a new era by not only accepting the physiologiats 
ass ales, but also enguling them, ast were, ia the bottom- 
leas depths of las setapbysics. 

"The last extreme step 1m this development was taken 
by Horwiez. Here the mtuation is inverted, and in place 
of efforts to adjust the feelngs in their relation to the reat 
of paychology we find peychology as a whole adjusted to 
and. based on the doctove of feeiag.” Adolf Horwics 
(2631-94) entitled tas work Paychologuche Anelysen oof 
Phywalegizcher Grandiage As he himself remarks, the 
title was like many others, but the book, welike others with 
the same title, was true to ile name The work appeared 
in three parts at mntervals (1872, 1875, 1878), cod there 
tre signs that the times moved faster than the wnter. The 
first past us a general exposition on the lines of « modern 
tert ay begs wl the piled 
propadevtic, dels with sensation, consousnese, 
Evcton, asclaten, and anys of cur "ideas" Though 
ow obsolete, the physological pert of the work deserves 
praise, Without being orginal, it is well selected, and also 
successfully combuned with the parts | Horwics 
had Tearsed something from GH. Lewes in this matter. 
Jn the second and third parts we find the author obviously 
fealing that Wandt’s work bad already passed the linsts 
of his ows ambition, and so continuing to the end with a 
novelty that had already ceased to be new. 

Between the publication of the first part and the issue 
of the second (Analyse des Dentens) Horwics bad time to 
reed his eritcs and estunate his own success. He finds it 
necessary to (ell the public what points they bad missed. 
‘These were prirarily the relation of sense-feelngs to common 
feeling and the reduction of memory to a gradually com- 
plete reaction of feeling. In other words, Hormcr had 
‘edaoed everything to felings, and he coctinwes that process 
in the Ansiyns of Thowgls. The basis is the neural rystem 
and its fonctions. The ideal for prychology is to reduce 
all forms of psychic activity to elements which are ax well 
Tknown in their physiological aspects ax the sensations, A 
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seanation is a nerve movement, and the new cerebral physle 
logy indicates that the brain hax sufficient complexity ta 
justify the assertion that the higher processes are anulysable 
{into complications and irradiations of the prmary nerve<cell 
‘excitations. Horwes thought that Darwimsm supported his 
vview of feeling us the ongmnal form of all consciousness ; 
feeling leads to movement, which, as the reaction of the 
organisms, is equivalent to primary snvoluntary attention, 
‘Sensation is porely subjective an steif st conveys no know 
ledge, for we have to learn that an objective stimulus of « 
certain land is its cause Feeling 1s always accompanied 
Dy pale to at sensation s always inspira rover 

coextstence of these gives the higher complex state fn, 
‘les there's tdesey fo maton tod che af pense 
movements. Thinlang is a process in which we antiopate 
‘the results of action, and consequently feel inchned to one 
course rather than another Though the “ metaphyscfans,”” 
whom Hormex dishices, have attached great amportance (0 
thinking, tt 1s, on this view, 20 more than a sequence of 
ideas controlled by feeling and accompanied by more or 
les obscure movements It might be said that "abstract ” 
‘or theoretical thimiang could not be covered by this descrip- 
tion To meet the objection, Horwnce explains that all 
search for causes is the satisfaction of feeling We stumble, 
and then go back to see what caused the stumbling, $0 
that we may foel more sare about ovr future courte The 
‘most complex science is not different in kind from this 
simple procedure, It 1s an elaborate satisfaction of feelin 
achieved through the diving force of deure (as felt), ult 
mately the deure to gain pleasure and avod pain. We 
are, of course, exhorted to take the terms "pleasure and 
“pain” in no Cyrenaie sense, but as equivalent to the 
increase or decrease of vitality 

‘The last stage of the Anaiysen was a work on the feelings, 
‘which seems to bave fallen fat and was criticized as neither 
original nor useful. In fact, Hormcz was more intent on 
constructing psychology from the basts of feeing than on 
producing a poychology of feeling In spite of the many 
Gefects in this work, there are clements of distioet historical 
toferest. We may grant that it tals at the cruciat points. 
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[It does not prove that feelings exist at Sst apart from sll 
other psychic modes ; and rt does not satisfactorily generate 
Suowledze out of feeling ; while ultimately its physology 
lapses into achematism and (ale analogies. But on the 
other slde must be reckoned the maay subtle observations 
of detail, and the broad fact that Horwice had a true sense 
of the course which psychology would follow He does not 
pose as a materalist, but he coins the significant phrase, 
"Ohne Blut keme Gedanke He uses the concept of fechog 
to attain a umied view of consciousness, adopting « method 
which was to be more successtolly handled by those whe 
‘took wall for their unifying lactor He faces squarely such 
problems as that of * syntheus,” and makes an honest 
‘attempt to show how unity of conscious life 1s conditioned 
the neural substrate and its complex network of cells, 
fe makes, in short, the land of contribution to psychology 
‘Which was to be expected from « phystologit, and he dis 
appornts our expectabons decause he ts not @ physiologist 
capable of makmg the required ductive researches 


$4 The period from 1850 to 2880~the era of G. H. 
Lewes and Spencer 19 England, of L Dumont sa Frant 
‘and of Harwicz in Germany—shows the beginning of a des 
to explain the “problems of life and cund” from a new 
point of view and a new baus The inspiration of these 
‘writers was drawn from the widest outlook on nature, the 
first glimpses of « comparative psychology The next de- 
cikive movement was to be produced by a fusion of two 
methods, one dependent on expression and the other on 
introspective analyns. The “ expression of the emotions” 
ia a subject which for the British mind 1 mseparably asso- 
slated with the name of Darwin Spencer, Piderit, and 
‘Wandt have made contributions to the same subject. The 
Principal fotereat in these works was centred on the origin 
‘of the movements which express emotions, and (he pow 
bility of chowing that facial ar other expressions were the 
residues of pnmary achons So, for example, Darwin 
explained showing the teeth in mage as the residue of the 
‘eater and more barbarous procest of actuaily biting, 

1 was theoretically maintained that these manifestations 
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of emotion were only the onter sigss, and that, however 
‘much these might be repressed, some phyncal expansion 
or contraction ‘as # concomitant of every emotional state. 
‘The experimental proof of this was given by Mosso and 
Ferd, Angelo Mosso, Professor of Physiology in Turin, 
‘wrote 1 book on fear (Ls Pawra, 1889), which quickly becams 
‘achassic of its kind. Charles F&¢, a pupt of Charcot, wrote 
‘on Smmsstion et Mowvement 1a 1887 In the same year Carl 
Georg Lange produced tin famous monograph, Usher 
Gomithsbomagungen, which bas close affities with the 
views that James propounded as eacly as 7684 in Mind 
and restated im his Praciples (2890), The development 
‘and ngnifcance of the pounts common to those works show 
the general character of the change which came over the 
theory of emotions dunng that period 
‘The general trend of movement was here, as always, 
from the snore to the less obmous, from the outer to the 
Inger, and in the main centred upon the importance of the 
‘vasomotor systers. Mosso invented apparatus for measuring 
the expansion and contraction of the lungs and the blood- 
‘vessels, thus bringing these modes of expresson under 
experimental control Féré conducted researches cluefly on 
muscalar energy, and believed that the general outcome 
of his experiments was the proof that eppropnate stuouk 
cause expansive activity. icappropnate stimuli cause con- 
tractioa, 
‘The general emphasis on these organic phenomena, 
particularly the vanations of blood-pressure, took effect ont 
chology in the form of a theory that what is called an 
‘emotion ” isin reality 2 reBection in consciousnest of the 
takiog place. Ths may be called the 
theory, to distingunsh st from the opposed 
central” theory. ‘The peripherai theory can be so called 
decanse the esseztial feature is the emphasis laid on the 
order of events: first comes the objective stimelation of 
‘the senses; then the inner organic changes and consequent 
movements; finally, the consciously recognized state of 
mind. Brie@y amd in concrete” we see a bear: we have 
12 sudden redistribution of the blood, the heart beats more 
stroogly, the legs move rapidly ix a 'moanper tbat increases 
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‘the distance between us and the bear. The observer, or vur 
self when normal, declares we were frightened. A fondness 
for popular expressions, and a tendency to such epigrams 
as "We ere sad because we weep,” enabled James to adver- 
‘ise this doctnne, but made the consequent ideas about it 
obscure. 

Lange and Sergi m Europe, James in America, have been. 
‘the principal exponents of this teaching, It fas met with 
vigorous critessm, cluefly on the point of identity ; for 
James said (at one time) that the mouseular and other organic 
eadjustments were the emotion,* a pure identity of physi 
ology and prychology whuch the author did not wholly 
Bean nor fall defend. Though the porns Jae 
Lange Theory of the Emotions is now widely curveat, 1 
is not am exact title of anything. Lange (end Serp) were 
openly discussing the physiological aspects of behaviour in 
what people usually call “emetions.” James was attempt- 
ing to show how far the coxmitive aspect of the total state 
or condition was qualifed by emouoval factors, In other 
words, Jamnes meant to say that an “"sdea (eg, sdea of the 
‘bear) does not cause emotions as a match might be said 
to cause a fire; but along with the “idea " there is « total 
organic reaction which makes the “dea ttelf a umque 
personal event, and welds it into that concrete psycho- 
physical process called experience Ta these broad features 
the theory still survives Tt hes that land of witalty which 
provokes strtie and enjoys change. One obvious defect in 
‘he whole movement from Lotea onward ix the fact Out 
physiological considerations abound, to the exclusion of the 
equally important data of chemistry. This last phase of 
poycho-physiological doctrine we take as the himit of its 
history, and shall therefore not venture to give any account 
tits present state beyond andicating that, ifthe main point 
‘of the peripheral theory is as steted above, the furtber 
study of bodily changes, which reaches to changes in chemical 
[Processes and in secretions, is on the whole inclined to amplify 
rather than anaibilate it, 


1 Rind, ve 9, tg. “The eddy changes (low Geet the preps 
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‘The whole purpert of the peripheral theory is condemned 
by the supporters of the central theory, namely, Wondt 
sand thove who partly or completely follow him Historically, 
‘this view may be regarded as a development of the Kantian : 
for Kant leads the modem school of thinkers who insist 
on (a) giving to feeling an independent position, and 
() regerding 1 as the subjective complement of the objective 
processes (sensation, ideation). We rust remember, of 
Course, that ia the erict use of terms these ace all subjective 
[Procesies, and that the distinction x ltimately between 
‘more and Jess subjectinty 

‘Wundt regards feeling as equally original with sensa- 
tion He therefore differs trom Herbart, who would denve 
feelings from relations between uleas, and Hormicr, who 
‘would derive sensation from feehng If we call the former 
an inteeetualisic view and the latter a physolopcal or 
Biological view, we may distingwsh Wondt’s es « paycho- 
Physical doctrine As such, it 26 a species of the general 
lass of theones previously called " central ” 

‘Tha reader of these pages has probabiy felt some uncer. 
tainty about the meaning of the terms ” sensation ” and 
“feeling”; stu more about the relation between those 
paychic states The uncertainty  catural, because it 
enasts also in the writers who have been dscussed, and 
‘Wandt bas given» clear statement of his postion on these 
points. “Sensations are present im all immediate expe 
ences, but feelings way disappear in certain special cage, 
because of their ovelation through an mdiflerence zone. 
‘Obviously, then, we can, in the case of sensatoms, abstract 
rom the accompanying feelings, but we cam never abettact 
from sensations In the case of fechngs. In this way two 
false views tay easily arue—either hat sensations are the 
‘vers of feslings, or that feelings are a particular species of 
sensations.” These two views being rejected, Wundt puts 
forward his own View that feeling can be most generally 
scribed a3 the reaction of the fotal consciousness upon 
‘the incoming sensations or ideas. This reaction ix not a 
purely prychical and, a5 it were, disembodied process: i 
Anvolves physiological factors. When we have “ paychical 
Fompounds made up of affective elements” (emotions, 
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vyolitioas) the expeastioa clzatly shows the presence of such 
factors, and we may therefore assume that probably some 
physi ‘accompaniment exists in the case of simple 
feclings. Wandt canjectares that “1 the case of feelings 
and emotions we have chiefly changes in ichiintory inear- 
‘vation, originating ie the brain and conducted along the 
vagus (ete)." Further, Wondt tioks there i one central 
zegion of the bran which serves for the “connexion of the 
various senzory centres” and also for “mhibitory inner 
vvatlons.” For further detals the reader ast go to Wandt's 
woitings these extracts are made to explan the terms 
‘paycho-physical “and” central” ‘The standpoint s paycho- 
phyteal because 1 makes feelings independent paychic 
Eveats and at the same tume postulates a physical comple- 
amet, but does not reduce either of these terms to the other. 
Wt We’ central rather than penpheral because the feeling, 
being irreducible, camnot be explained as a rect reflection 
of the incommg cireat of the sense-nerves through out- 
‘motor ehansels. 
jandt’s farther treatment of tse sobject becomes an 
laborate achematises of classifcation. In this the moet 
obvious feature is the use of certain fresh principles. The 
swutert of the eighteenth century classiéed the feelings by 
objective marks, us selisregarding, other-regarding, and 50 
0a, The more strictly peychological method then adopted 
‘was to reduce all feeling to pleasure and pain, Irving the 
Aiferences to be defined by relerence to sensations of cone 
‘eats (mathetic, tatallectua, rehgious, pobnica, etc). Wandt 
‘treats the feehiogs a8 a" tangle masifold, interconnected in 
al it, pars and. ating certain dmeasions " 
{agreeable and dlsagrecsble, exciting and qmieting, tension 
And relie). This treatment has not commanded any general 
teceptance. For Wundt, emotions are equivalent toa 
ssueceation of feelings, and are accocdhngly treated ax complex. 
forza of feeling. The names for emotions are consequently 
names for typical groups of feelings, not for certain invan- 
able and deGnable payebie states — The physeal phenamens 
‘have only a symptomatic value, and do not give any reliable 
cof the emotional experience James is said to 
hhave mistaken symptom for cause, and thetewith Gsminsed, 
Yom a 
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‘Wonde attempts to chacacterie the typical forms of emotion 
(Gelying on tis earlier treatment of fechng), but virtually 
Genles the possiblity of making an adequate classification, 
partly because emotions occur 1m times and cireomstances 
‘ot sted for the experimental methods, partly because 
the possible permutations and combinations of the factors 
(quality, intensty, form of cccurrence) have no koown 
emit, “Io this part of hss work Wundt teems to axsume 
‘that an inductive study based on observation can have no 
eientifc value, One of the points at which later psycholo- 
gists diverge from Wondt 1 thes very conception, which 
practically amounts to the dogma that what is not aubjected 
to the conditions of the laboratory is not scsentiic peychology 
ep. p. 282}. 

‘Tebasann’s work (ode p 270) 16 an attempt to sataty 
‘the demands of the " perspheral" and" central" theories 
bby compromise, On the one mde, st gives full weight to the 
physiological data and the views of Mosso, Féré Exped 
imental work of great value hes been done by Lehmann in 
‘the construction of tables showing the physical disturbances 
that accompany emotiocal strain. Qn the other side, 
attention is given to the paychical vanations (especially ia 
the matter of the accompanying images). Lehmann accounts 
for the origin of erpotion on purely physological grounds: 
the course of the sdeas dunng emotions iavolves loss of 
epergy , the feelings are the reflex psychic eflects of harmony 
‘or disharmony between supply of and demand for enersy. 
This hypothesis seems to be one of those which cannot 
‘be peoved, and might be diregerded Lebmenn accepts 
coaly twa qualities in the sphere of fechngs, agreeable 
asd disagreeable, thus youning those who reject Wundt’s 





4.3. The physiological bias which characterited Horwict 
is seen again in the work of Theodor Zichen, Introduction 
bo the Sindy of Physiological Prychology. This work is one of 
the best-known textbooks.  Zichen, afterwards Professor 1m 
Berlin, wrote it in 1891, when he wat at Jena ;it has ettained 
to many editions io German and in Esgiiah. It is marked 
iby directness af expression, firmness of opinion, and 2 broad- 
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misded disregard for consistency. Zichen's basis ix neor- 
cology. Hus main paints are the doctrine of association, 
‘the futility of “ apperception ” (especially Wunde's), and 
‘the auprewe value of experimental work. “Association of 
‘deas," cays Ziehen, “is a brief term designating the process 
of the reproduction of rdeas.” The chief law is that "each 
idea reproduces as its successor either am idea that is similar 
‘twit in content, or an adea with which it has often appeared 
simultaneously." Here, then, axe two principles —wtilarity 
tnd sinulteneity or synchronism. These may also be 
termed internal and extemal types of association, The 
‘explanation of the “process " asnimes sensory-cells and 
memory-cells. Zichen admuts that this physiological sub- 
stratum is “wholly bypotbetical as to particulars," but 
claums that it is “absolutely correct * in its fundamental 
features. 

‘Wundt’s " apperception 1s here called an “* over-sox) * 
‘and rejected a9 superfinous. All unafication is traceable (if 
at af) to the brain-cells in their réative excitability. Tha 
eaywo why a sensation « becomes axscciated with a memory 
‘age b, rather thea any other, 1s found in the fact that 
the corresponding ganglice-cell B, and the paths of conduction, 
Jeading to it, have bees. traned or tuned by previous 
excitation, and are propoctionately raore senntive to almilar 
excitation, This, as the author notes, was Bonnet’s prin- 
ciple, and Zichen is, in fact, reedsling the  Sbre-pry- 
chology “ with the help of Meynert and other physiologists. 
Silay, attention 1 analysed into the action of sense 
‘timo, which prevail over the other competing stismoli 
hough resemblance of the new sensation to the old, and. 
the distinctness of the memory-images which are recalled 
of ansociated with it. Attenbon is determiced by the 
““aasociative power ” of 2 sensation, which is dependent 
on (1) intensity, (2} agreement with the latent mental mags, 
G) strength of the secompanying emotional tone, and (4) the 
chance grouping of the latent ideas, The belief that we 
exest @ particular land of activity” in attention is due 
{0 the fet that more or Tes Intent movements accompany 
‘ur thinklag. There is no real distiction between so-called 
voluntary and iavoluntary thought.” We cannot think as 
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swe mill, bot we must think ax just those astociations which 
Iappes to be present prescribe.” With this dissolution of 
“the will" and a corresponding statement that the ego is 
“a pecubar complex of associated images of memory.” we 
reach the logical conclusion of a purely deterministic phymo- 
logical psychology. ‘ : 

‘Though drastic 1m his analysis and bis use of doubtful 
quantiies Ge memory-cells, Ziehen does not venture to 
‘exclude altogether peychic factors for which there ere no 
vulable physolopical bases The projection of seasations 
in space and time t one of these. Also there 1 the question 
of Sine details of action, where the total reult of the stimulue 
wems to contain elements not easily explained without 
peyelue factors Sock pomts are commonplaces of the 
fenticism directed against completely physiological explane- 
tions of behaviour Zichen roeets them by admitting the 
‘aps in the parallehsm, but be seems te overnde theie 
nportance by an optimist bebef that time and patience 
‘wil provide all that the present, confessedly inadequate, 
phynology lacks Clearly the fare sm the phy Fj 
or we Save the psychological facts, and nothing would 
‘wanting if we were not boond by’ preconcerved ideas to 
search for some matenal substratum The 
paychologut has « cunous way of declaring that peychology 
‘most remain incoroplete so long ax physiclogy is madequate 
as if one mght sey thar the water supply is madequate 
because there 19 n0 vessel to bold rt. Zichen thinks apper- 
‘ception is to be dismissed because there 15 no centre for it— 
Ghat is to say, no brasn-vessel fo contain it Wondt’s par- 
ticular localization may be unfortunate, but the argument 
‘that this “ metaphymical "stem must be discounted for want 
fom a Serr aye ha an ape tae 

yu. 


4. The antithesis between association and apper- 
ception becomes in Ziehen and others eo marked that it 
‘seams as if prychology must exthar overcome it or degenerate 
into faction. The most important effort to achieve rect 
‘llution was made by Minsterberg, and constitutes one 
cf his distinguishing maria, Hugo Mtinsterberg may be 
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{included among German writers becanse he was a last equally 
divided between Germazy aad America. Born iz Germany, 
hip became Professor at Harvard. origizally a writer in 
German, he bas published works in German and Anglo- 
Saxon indifierently. Originally known a8 an escaciatlonlst 
in psychology, he later became responsible for a type of 
activism (AMionsthcorz) with idealistic tendencies In 
experimental work Munstecberg has taken a continuous 
interest, and in recent years he has beeo prominent ia the 
field of applied paychology To this phase of kus work we 
ccannat give any further atteation beyond 2a:zung the following 
tale, Bani or eceromttion Prchope 9-38; 
Prychology and Crome, 2909, and Industral 
Pi meen goeg rele g Dertiene ffrormegeertes 
‘The work of frst importance here 1 the Gresdelge der 
Peychalogis (zgoo}, of which the frst (and only) part 
evard to dacumnon of puacpe., The eae work, Ds 
Widlenshondlung (1888), should not be forgotten. 

The “action-theory” has defiite lustorcal affinities, 
Awociation tends to make mental life depend on sensation 
and the consequences of vensestimulation it vs therefore 
in a way to be called " penphersi (ep p74). Apper~ 
ception is the rama for am activity which 1s " central,” and 
a doctrine of apperception legally tnvolves emphasis on 
‘attention and inhibition as activities of the psychic. ile 
This la, broadly, the antithess shawn tn mode poycho 
egal toee mecttet pom toouny tortor fo 
the motor activites of the cerebral centres Wile the 
astocintionist regards the intensity of the sensabon as 
equivalent mainly to the strength of the external stimalss, 
Mansterberg uiverts the position and thaistains that the 
strength of the sensation is equivalent to the centrifugal 
ctivity—that is to say. the work done by the cerebral 
etre. 

‘Every sensation, which means here every content of 
‘consciousness, corresponds to the transition from excitation 
‘to dlacharge ac occurring in the cerebral cortex. Since it ia 
4 fact that there & antagonism between motor centres, and 
fat the action of ane inhibits the action of another, this 
“ get-theory “ is held to be a valid explanation of attention 
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4nd inhibition For a sensory stimulus is always received 
‘under conditions which coustitute 1 predisposition to 
action ; consequently 1 finds some motor nerves already 
excited and others already inbobited: the unit of the 
conscious hfe 1 the psycho-physeal state which includes 
sense and motion. This unit 1 what Mbnsterberg calls 
sensation. The tak of paychology is to reduce all complex 
sates to these elements; the quality of the sensation ia 
determived by the spatsal postion of the path of discharge, 
fand the liveliness of the sensation depends on the strength, 
of the discharge. Following this hne of thought, we reach 
couchusions sunilar to those of Zieben, namely, that every 
eyciic operation has a physologial counterpart, that te 
Imechanisia of the neurocerebral system 1s cesponble for 
all happenings, 2d the will as sitaply perception of an 
fect produced through the body and accompanied by 
rensations of muscular effort 
Though Mineterbery's hypothns has had 2 somewhat 
solitary Iie, it ments attecton as an effort to recoraise 
ately thecal ccanoged by the =x 
ro make 2 scence, Munster 
that some definte causal series must be adhered to. 
Such a series is not given 15 the mental hfe, for it is full of 
ps and appareatly causeless changes st may better be 
found in the sphere of phynology, is the brain processes 
and theie accompaniments, but sf we are to avoid irrele- 
‘Yancy and deal with those physiciopcsl eveats whlch are 
relevant to prychalogy, we must be able to name a definite 
Pint af which the physologeal datum s also a paychological 
decom, This, we are told, is the sensory-motor process, 
‘The suggestion is attractive because such a process unifies 
Passivity and activity, sensereceptivnty and ideomotor 
activity, the whole afferent and ferent currents of hfe. 
Soch a union could be exeroplified an reflex action at the 
Jower evel, and if ve are prepared (o sez an ali“ higher ” 
processes only the multypication and complication of 008 
‘lmentary process, thea perhaps the sensory-motor units 
‘ean be $0 added and multiplied, combined and complicated, 
‘that psychology will be an “exact sciznce.” 
‘At this juncture a new phase develops, This peychalogy 
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‘has purposely eliminated what the plain man calls “'him- 
sel” Tf the plain mam has a Sesdache, science is not 
interested in hie naive assections about bis “head”; it 
fatly contradicts hus “ experence ” and tells him that is 
headache is “really“” an auto-intaxication located somewhere 
else Similarly, when the plain man says bis “wil” was 
Active, the statis: psychologst rogurds this as a state- 
‘eat of symptoms, an indication that the person ie actually 
experiencing changes of muscular tone or seusations of 
‘muscular contraction , though the plain man has no mare 
idea of these than he has of the chemical fermentations 
which constitute the “‘objecuve” phase of his headache, 
To make psychology a science honoured among sciences, 
Munsterbery would make st objective "im this sense, This, 
purpose, and the need which gave at burth, must be duly 
Fecopnized ; for whether this way of acheving the end Is 
Fight or wroog, the need ws certamly a real product of bis- 
torical evolution. Throughout his works Munsterberg relies 
‘marily op the muscular seasations us affording the required 
abjectiity the biological view that touch 1 the fanda- 
mental sense, together with the emphaus on reflex movement 
‘which biology favours, doubtless. porst in this direction. 
‘Yet the postion is of doubtful value The pressing question 
{a simply whether this type of paychology does not become 
scientific in exact proportion as it ceases to be “ paycholory.” 
To assert that point is to reject rather than eriticee, for 
Muasterberg openly proposes to define psychology as objec- 
ive" those who thiok xt must be subjective are irécou 
tllable opponents 

‘When we hear that « psychology 1s " ecientific ” we expect 
{ts author to inet on the value of expersment and measure- 
ments. Munsterberg began by modulying and ended by 
rejecting paychic measurements. He bas alio expressed 
himself very emphatically on the danger of overestunating 
the value of expenment. Having cast out of peychology 
all that constitutes the plain maz’ idea of “ personahty,” 
lis tiakes room for 1 elsewhere. For psychology the 
‘“herees” of history are mechanisms whose actions can be 
regarded as complex proceses reducible to stimulations and 
ischarges in the ceatres of neural exotebibty, But that 
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bb not the whcle matter. There #2 also « subjective point 
of view. This, however, is another science, the so-called 
Geiderwissenschaft. In this way Minsterberg squares bis 
account with the historical sciences and becomes, outside 
of paychology, 2 rapporter of dealin and voloatarism, 
‘This a not so paradonial as itis sometimes made to appear, 
Tn the development of the doctrines of method, with which 
Mussterberg i 0 largely concerned, there bas come to 
view a problem winch isnot yet clearly formulated, and that 
robles is this very question of the relation between Listory 
and paytbology 


45. tis possible to regard conscioamess 93 a function, 
of the organism without inquiring further Into the physio- 
details, This type of paychology is to be found in 
‘Jodt's Lehrbuch der Paychologie, a work that bas 
bhad considerable vogue in Germany. tts chief characteristic 
4s the combination of any old and familar views with the 
newer elements due to doctrines of evolution The basis 
is the idea of an organisa which by evolution has obtained 
a physiological structure adapted for action and reaction, 
consciousness being the lngbest point of the evolution, This 
‘basis is broad ;t gives room for the consideration of heredity, 
fund abo for the idea of a gradual developwent withn the 
mits of one individual hfe To heredity the individual 
‘owes gentral dlsposinons and teadencies, which are frankly 
admitted to be organic. and therefore mst in vome degree 
ive a naturalisue trend to the general exposition, The 
Principle of heredity 1s the wider law of contiouity, the law 
that every succeeding state is dependent on the antecedent. 
‘and is a form of “reproduction” This continuity Is & 
“ primary meraccy it appears at a higher level as" plastic 
memory.” or the power of so retaining and. assimilating 
‘artes impressions that new forms of activity (or variations) 
are produced. 
‘Consciousness is psychic reaction, which develops {com 
thesimple, homogencous, nd indefinite stage to the complex, 
Inaterogencovs, 
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hheads sensation, feling, striving : but these aze not " facul- 
ties,” they are forms of reactian to be regarded 8 always 
coexistent. The organism is acted upon from without 
(Gensation), reacts against this sfimalus by inner changes 
(feeling), and achieves new adjustments by a mediation 
between the inner and outer (will). As consciousness has 
different levels, we find sts actintics classified as primary 
‘and Immediate, or secondary and mediate. The latter 
epend on the evolution of centres which eubserve memory 
fand association. There is alo a tertiary stage, where con 
rcjousness is aflected by the social environment and the 
objective mind is evolved Attention is treated according 
to its level: primary attention (sensorial) is passive, but 
secondary attention (the representative) is active, and con 
trols the series of representations, The wil in the lant siage 
‘of evolution; while an clement of will is found in feeling, 
tn thls stricter sonse will is equivalent to the control of 
elementary feelings by those which anse out of reproduced 
9 associated ideas Jodi, as agawnst Wundt, emphasizes 
this view of the wil.” The book as a whole is a reaction 
from late German paychology Coward Spencer. 


$6. Among thove who build neither on physiology nor 
biology, but rely on the experimental treatment of paycho- 
ogical data, the pre-eminence belongs to Ebbinghaus and 
Kalpe. 

‘Hermann Ebbinghaus (1850-1908, Professor in Halleand, 
latec, Breslau) made hie repatation by the publication is 
88s of is researches on memory (Ueber das Gedachtniss). 
‘im there researches ke provided a model for this class of 
work, He believed that the two esential factors were 
repetition ang ume, the former tending to create and the 
latter to destroy the impressions. The meaning of what 
‘was to be remembered was eliminated, so as fo remove 
hat complicating factor nonsense syllables were employed 
to secure this condition. The particular law which Ebbing- 
‘haus forsulated as a result of this research is far lesa imper- 
tant than the discovery which emerged in the course of it. 
‘The experiments showed that if a series ABCDE were 
earned and forgottea, and then in a second experiment & 


fat A and C were to come sxtent acted, sport trom 
‘the mediating B. Ebbinghass also democstrated that a 
series when learned backwards (X to A} takes Jes time if 
it is previously leamed forwards (A to X). This, aga, 
‘throws interesting ght om the form and character af the 
association processes 

Ebbinghaus gathered together ond systemateed his 
prychology 1a the uninuhed Grundnige der Paychologie 
(one vol, ed. i, 1905 ; vol. u., completed by E. Durr, 1913). 
‘This was quickly recognized ‘as an up to date book. Wi 
iapresses the reader as esentully up to date, The standard 
questions are all carefully onented and fully treated ; 
eurology and the elbied topscs axe piven adequate space | 
senuations occupy the place of honour ; the ideas and the 
feelings are grouped next as “simple forms of prychic 
activity” of "elements." This arrangement a8 not an 
furtifice ; it 16 a theory io action Ebbinghaus recognizes 
physiology as wrbspensable background , sensation, ideation, 
and leching are the elementary data ; ‘then the remainder 
480 question of the operations of the soul its ie as equivalent 
to the procestes iato which thove elements enter. In the 
‘rst part Ebbinghaus tells us what the soul «s, and maintanns 
‘that there us 0 unknown residuum over and above the 
elements described ; im the second we learn what the soul 
docs, This, again, is no chance collection of statements: 
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physical line of development in the part that concerns 
clements, But be does not believe any purely descriptive 
peychology cam be adequate ; we must explain, aod we cad 
explam only if we follow = genetic and comparative 
method. The fourth book, on the laws of psychic life, 
thecefore takes a tum toward the biological standpoint, 
and the central ea becomes thet of self-maintaining 
action, In this case the terma biological ” denotes method 
only. there is no attempt to import any matter that belongs 
to the biological sciences the matter remains to the end 
stnctly psychological. Tha forms of paychsc fe are com 
tideced accordieg as we regerd (1) the coexistence of simple 
factors, oF (2} their sequence, oF (3) the total product of 
the processes as building up cew forms of action, oF 
(4) the connemon of these procesves with physical activi 
‘The chiet forms in these divsions are («) attention, 
4) association, (3) bab, attutude, fatigue, and (4) move- 
ment, 

‘This description must sufice to show the chief nes on 
which Ebbinghaus works. Without attempting « complete 
urvey, we may add one or two significant pouats which seem 
10 us both distinctive and smportant. 

aving accepted prycho-physical pazallehsm, Ebbinghaus 
franldy admuts that st presents dufficalies. Of these the one 
most commonly urged 18 the fact that very stall differences 
{in objective stimulation must be credited wnth great difler- 
‘ences mn retult, Ts the cause adequate to the effect? For 
example: a man receives 2 telegram, "” Your san w lected.” 
Ho is filled wath yoy, and proceeds to act accordingly: but 
another telegram arives, “* Your con is rejected,” and the 
smanis accordingly depressed; hs actions are totaly different, 
Can we suppose that so small a difference in the letters which 
fact as visual stumli really accounts for all the subsequent 
diflerences 7 Must we cot assume that the interpretation, 
‘the paychic factor, is the cause of the physcal autcome? 
Ebbinghaus repies that the dificulty is due to suppoting 
‘tat the meurocerebrel processes are simple counterparts 
of the stumnl, that each letter or word excites one cell or 
group of call But this is not the only possible way of 
stating the cate, A word x net an isolated entity: it hea 
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ite exociations, which, physicely expressod, are irradiations 
‘rom oue cerebral cenize to others along brain-paths. This 
is m modification of the view that there is 4 point-to-point 
‘elation between the objective etimalus and the neuro- 
carebral ceatres, and it becomes an ewential feature in the 
exposition of every type of acon. It appears, for example, 
‘nthe treatment at ideas (p. s60}, where emphasis s thrown 
oa the arrangement or order of excitation to explain Low 
things which are objectively similar (words like Rebe asd 
ber) can produce disimdar cess Agasn, an application 
of this view is seen in the treatment of attestion and memory. 
‘Attention implies concentration, which 13 is physiological 
‘term contraction, or the tendency of neural excitations to 
converge on a limited area; while memory requires that 
the excitation should radiate outwards and produce excita: 
tion of centres other than that first stimulated. 

‘Other points of interest are the fact that Ebbinghaus, 
‘with Lipps, accepts the Unconscious as explanatory principle 
Gp. p. 196), that Wondt's doctrse of feelings is rejected, 
find that association 1s beld adequate to explain all phe- 
nomena without. ‘“apperception” The “association of 
ideas” is for Ebbinghaus something quite distinct frooa 
the tighteenth-century asseciationssm rejecting the latter, 
‘be accepts the term ” association as a name for a general 
mode of activity whuch is not a relation between "ideas ” 
at all, but @ phase of the orgumc unity of the soul (psycho- 
physical aystem). The will is not either an element of a 
separate type of action st ws 2 complex of sensation, associe- 
(ian, and movenient 











47, Oswald Kolpe, Profesor in Wartburg, produced 
bis chiet work, Gramirss der Prychelopis, m 1899. Tt wax 
racslated into Englab (1901) by Professor Titchener, and 
is suficently well known not to require description in detail. 
The work is predominantly experizental, and ita value 
conslets mainly ix the thoroughness with which the raethods 
and reralts of the “ new peychology”” (in thia case very 
closely allied to Wand’) are stated. In respact of theery, 
Kilpe is, in this work. incined to agree with Wandt on the 
cardinal doctrines of feeling, attentica, und apparception, 
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though in the question of will he sides with those who reduce 
it to a cotmplex of sensations and ideas marked specifically 
by an “idea of the result.” He defines psychology as “a 
selence of the facts of experience in their dependency upon 
expenenaing individuals.” He admits that indindaal dif 
ferences always meet us ; but no science ss deterred by that 
fact {rom formulating general statements and laws, Physi- 
ology ix described as inadequate to provide an explanation 
cof paychic processes, and is therefore to be used cautoualy : 
‘experunent, observation, and amtrospection are of more oe 
than physiological bypotheses The emphasis falls mainly 
ba analysis throughout the work. 

Though © disciple and follower of Wunét, Kilpe bas 
showa himself decidedly inchned to break away from the 
auits which emeap the work of the master. Though neither 
A revolution nor a reaction, the movement which began under 
Kilipe’s mnfluence, and is now known as the doctrine of the 
Werzburg school, can only be regerded as a declaration 
of freedom inspired by dsetivfaction. For the lustorian 
this enais, however muld, 1 more interesting than many 
textbooks, and itis excosbe to nore the det of Kelpe 
Grundriss winle we lay exphasss on the new spint which 
Ihe breathed into the bones of German psychology. AS the 
result of this development was a new conception of method 
‘which affects the whole feld of modern prychology, the 
subject will be mat again in the later pact of on history 
(. 28). 


$8 Among modern prychclogists Brentano holds a 
ccunous position. The adjective most commonly applied to 
‘hin work in ‘old-fashioned "- embedded in the flowing. 
narratives at the "new" paychology we Sind references 19 
the “older type” as preseated by Brentano, accompanied 
‘with cautious jndications that ia many points the work 
important. For the bistorian this collision of the new and 
‘the old is a matter of exceptional interest. Let us recall 
the fact that Brentaco wrote in 28/4; that Fechner's 
Paychophyai was then fourteen years old ; that Wandt had 
laid the foundations of his work and begun to acquire 
ascendancy and vogue, thoagh the laburatory was not yet 
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{in operation. We may recall ako the fact that Brentano 
Inad the bias of a Catholic theology to shape bis course—a 
fact that shows itselt indirectly in Jeagthy citations from 
and viodications of Thomas Aquinas. Tt is pot 
surprising that the outcome was a work of great terary 
‘merit, welhinformed and up to date (in 1874), « bone of 
contention for subsequent wnters and a model of keen 
spiticisn, Breatano bas been called a neo-scholastic, but 
‘the emphasis must be asd on the word " scholastic." Bren- 
tano’s modifications of the old in face of the new, and the 
anew in face of the old, are so far fucdammental that the work 
i never in danger of being regarded as a futile resurrection 
of dogmas. 
‘The Poychologse vom empirixchen Stendpunkic, so. far 
as it ever went, compnses two books, the frst on 
as science, the second on the pryciuc phenomena in general. 
The fint book 1» concerved entirely with questions of method. 
‘More the chief paiat ls the snsistence on experience os ieme- 
‘inte, ultimate, and incapable of error. The seocce of all 
‘expeneace 3 the inner perception, for without 
‘we can ever know what an idea, a judgmect, a deure, 
‘feeling. o¢ a voliuon really is. Inner perception is to 
ve distinguished from toner observation ; while we can 
perceive outer objects and then observe them, we cam never 
"observe" expenences of the inner pecceptions. Most of 
the errors in psychology, Brentano thanks, have ariveu from 
1 centusion between perception and observation {it this 
seus) ; from it, too, has arisen the scepticism of those who 
reject prychology, as, eg, Comte did Here, st would 
soem, Brentano revives the medueval problem, Does the 
soul know itself? He decides that it docs For while It 
fn troe that “we only lmow phenomena,” io the case of the 
soul the phenomena are the acts, they are functions without 
any remainder in the way of maternal substrate. Conse 
quendly, there is no difference between the teram “oul” 
and “‘peychle phecomens." Stoce the soul is its acts, 
‘can be defined as science of prychic phanomena 
‘or as science of the soul indsferently. 
‘The definition of prychology 32 “science of the soul” 
can be traced back to Aristotle: but the bntory of ¢hought 
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since Aristotle stows 2 continual Limitation af the term 
“youl.” which now means consciousness rather than ™ prin- 
ciple of life.” There has aso been, at times, a tendency 
‘to make the diferent sciences into opposed spheres of realty, 
43 we see in the oppouttion of the physical to the paychic. 
‘Brentano rejects this oppomtion. On the one hand, these 
‘oppontions too often lead to conficts—ee. the atiempis 
‘of some wnters (Macdsley among the chef) to reduce pry- 
shology to a form of phynslegy. On the other hand, if we 
recognize the unity of the scence, there 12 room for all a3 
pecabred fields which supplement wach other.  Brentani 
éelance of satrospection as not the prelude to condemmationa 
of other methods, Hs final conception of method includes 
sell-observation as based on the cécall by memory of 
‘experiences ; observation of the expenences of othery as 
shown 1n speech, actions, and all forms of expression; study 
of animals and’ of children, of abnorsoe) individuals, and 
trent grades of civilization. He would gve a large 
lace to physiology, but not admut that it a the basis of 
eychology (Horwice, Maudsley), and to mathematics, but 
not in the Herbartan way Measurement and statistice 
fave rosthematical procenes which asnat the poychologut : 
wwe can measure extensive quactity, such ax time-duration, 
but rotensity cannot be measured | Brentano cntiewer the 
‘Weber-Fechner doctnne in a way that has beea often fol- 
owed aunce ; the two points are (a) that exact determina 
ton of peychie processes by such methods is obstructed by 
Intermediary physological processes: () that intensity is a 
factor which complicates all psyciue procesees, through 
‘Attention especialy, and cannot ateelf be either ehmmated 
or estimated. 

‘The second book, on paychic phenomena, deals with two 
points manly—the Unconsciovs and the problem of classis- 
‘ation, Brentano regards all theones of the unconscious 
4s perversions due to influences from physidlogy. We may 
tay of thas that hustoncally the notion of the unconscious 
id ans from the conception of reflex action and the conse 
quent doctrine of higher and lower levels, but Brentano 
‘makes the subject too simple by reducing it to the question 
‘whether unccuscious consciouscess is conceivable. Such & 
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treatment is no longer instructive in view of the later develop 
‘ments of the subject. On the question of clasifcation 
Breatane makes fis most characteristic point. Taking the 
Kanan éivison of seusation, feeling, and will, be examines 
‘ash of these operations, and finds that introspection does 
not give any pure sexsation, but always a mode of reaction 
to asituaton, He rejects the prnople that to. peychology 
wwe can form ultimate classes of those elements which are oot 
further reduotbla (Kant). On this basis, sung and hearing 
ould have to be regarded as ultimate classes in fact, there 
would be an infiute sumber of irreducibles. Brentano’ 
‘own principle of classiScation is the mode of relation t 
the immanent object Ths gives as classes presentation, 











jndgment, axd feehag. As Brestamo says (p. 264), this 
clasafcation divides Kent's first group (knowing) into 
two, but vatles Kast's secood and third (leehng, willing) 


inte on. 

Ze xotestand how the caniaton can be fut 
it is necessary, fint, to understand the genera) pos! 
‘ual, erp (alls onthe objeto the pee procets: 
for example, we say thet we see 2 colour, distinguishing the 
‘act of von from the object. But the “ ammanent object " 
is the content of the act; prychologteally the colour and 
the seting as¢ oot we have uimply “ colourin-conscious- 
ness.” By thus having it 15 conscousness we recognize i 
which means that we affem st—that 26 to say, judge it 
Drnally judgment 1s described as being “ about something.’ 
‘We are fold that the judgment “A as RB” says something 
about A. Bat Brentaso means that conserousness of A af 
Ais itset jadgmect. We need not concern ourselves about 
Objects (the colour seen). but only about the inner fact that 
1 colour-presentation ws given. Though we never experience 
resentation apart from afirmation (judgment), these are 

ible. What Brenisno aims to achieve is two- 
fold, First, be would get away rom the whale queation 
‘of the individua!'s relation ta an (external) object. Secondly, 
hhe would revive the scholastic view of snlnlio—that Ie €© 
say, the act itself epart from its (outer) object bat inclusive 
of its determination fimmaneat object). The difereaces 
between acts caa only be estabiated by the appeal to 
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experience, We do (or do not) experience a difference 
Detwatn presentation, judgment, feeling. Those who do 
will agree with Brentano an any case there is 20 other 
court of appeal Some light 1s thrown on this subject by 
Feading Brentano's crtasm of Ban Bain had declared 
that beef was a primuve attitade of mind, which comes 
Very near to saying that we bave semations and alo a 
‘belief in the fact that we have them, the behet accompanying 
Dut not resitiog from the sensation Brentano calls thas 
"unfortunate," because belief imples as its ground a judg- 
‘meat, 0 that Bauz should bave gone deeper, and then he 
‘would ave reached Brentano's postion In ls progress 
away from physologual and experimental psychology, 
Brentano comes into close contact mth the sphere of logic, 
fand hut ew of judgments has penetrated many systems of 
logic This was ‘atural for anyone deeply versed in 
medieval thought, but the expernmental psycholonst 1s 
imclied to regard tas reactionary. 





S9 Twenty-one years after Wandt's first essays, four 
years after the laboratory was opeaed at Lepr, Theodor 
Lipps began to publsh his works From that year (1883) 
10 the present tume Lipps has remained one of the foremost 
wruters in the philosopiscal world Hus frst work, Graxd- 
tatsachen dex Scclenlebexs, was a comprehensive survey of 
‘te field of poychology, snspired by wide reading of British 
far well a¢ Geeman authors Numerous works since ‘hen 
hhave served to mark the growth of this water's views, and 
tomethang not unlike a school of thought tus grown up 
about this central igure The Leiifaden der Prychotogs, 
Jn ith third edstion (1909) may be taken to represent the 
developed form of Lappa’s psychology other worka concerned 
‘tb logic and aesthetics cannot be considered heve 

‘Born in 1851, Lipps belongs to a generation that was 
Influenced but no longer dominated by Herbart In the 
perspective of time Kant was seen in bis correct relations; 
Hegel had already been reduced to hus rght proportions ; 
vane and critical idealisa: was the natural tooe of the period 
Such on idealism, when not primanly concerned to expound 

vou, i, cy 
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{ts ultimate metaphysle, can appropriate mech that belongs 
to the reabst, and, in fact, the system of Lotze bad shown 
‘that an ideal realism ss not an imposible conception. For 
paychology the might prove the most useful attitude to 
{dopt. In relation to the idea of the subject, #t supports 
the netertion that consciousness is am sodependest sphere 
and that paychology ss the science of expenence as we know 
it immediately. In relauon to the object, it allows ita 
fadherents toaszert that the abject of knowledge is not a mere 
projected image but an indispensable datum, not a product 
Duta presupposition of experience. Thus was the view adopted 
bby Lipps, and it way be desenbed as Kantian in spint, 
15 some aspects Herbartan, and at the same tune fluenced 
by the teaching of Wandt The foundations of this hand 
‘ol psychology are the two propontions that the umer hfe 
of comsexoustess ean only be dealt with immediately, and that 
activity 5 the mark of all conscious 
‘The former proposition defines the relation of this 
paychology to physiology and. 10 payslogical psychol 
‘As a peinciple of explavation physiology 1s rejected; 90 far 
‘as concerns all attempts to deduce conscious processes rom 
carta or pea acy, o 1 acale mena facia, 
Hhyuological peychology is a_noneatity —Self-obeervatton 
ENGie one and only method "Thus vs ot to be (ahem to 8 
rejection of all experiment ; on the contrary, both outer 
and inner experiments, expecinents on the correlation of 
‘timulas and sensation ‘a8 well as on the processes of assor 
ciation, memory, and reaction-tumie, should be employed, 
These are subsidiary aids, means of arcvang at answers to 
questions: Hf we want auomerical and statistical results, 
‘we may obtaia there in this way But much remase beyond 
the teach of any laboratory expenment : and even where 
‘his method assists us, we cam never forget that the data 
must end in a paychological trath, so that "one oan be a8 
‘experimental poychologist ooly so far as one is already 


peyehologis. 

In this type of psychology all the emphasis falls op the 
experience as ar immediately known activity. Consequently 
the objective event calied seasation is barely whthin it 
limits, Sensation as 2 prycho-physical process only interest 
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the paychologiat in respect of its meaning ; otherwise it is 
a mere x, The process and the soul which tives through, 
the processes are equally unknown: with a decided swerve 
toward Hume, Profesor Lipps postulates the realty of 
‘the soul and sts processes, but tales as the lira of recog 
ruzable processes the presentation, The sphere of pay: 
chology begins at the potnt where this cecogmitve expenience 
femerges ‘The presentation presupposes a real process on 
a lower level, which is 1ts determinant , to present ip £0 
‘resent eomething ; to be aware 1s to be aware of something ; 
‘hat something cannot be any external thing or event—1t 
must be the earber determination of the toul This deter- 
‘mination remains as a“ trace,” the elementary " memory- 
trace." Such "traces" constitute memory and are implied 
in" atsocuation “ 

‘The paychuc processes can ouly be explained by assuming 
hat they involve from the first a certain condition of the 
[payehic substratum, the (postulated) soul, Hence the lowest 
limit 15 of the nature of a reaction . the reaction leaves a 
trace , the collective product of traces us the “ habit of 
the soul Here, then, we have tnate dispositions, con- 
structive actintics, and certain progressive states of soul 
called acquired dispositions "The terms (Spur, Anlage) 
recall the Language of Beneke, but the nature of these fundae 
‘mental concepts setms strangely like that of the Arabian 
‘Aestotelians, who distingusshed the primary intelligence 
from the entllecas adepins' 

‘The exposition of the psychology thos defined begins 
with “elements” and clementary laws. Sensations are 
classified as usual, attention 16 desenbed as a beightened 
activity ; and here we come to a crucal point—the Laws of 
Power Paychic Power is « term here ied for psychic life 
‘Mewed as activity. If, for example, a person directs his 
attention toe colour, what 1s the total process? Sumply 
the seeiog of the colour, In otker words, attention is not 
an activity capable of being added to or subtracted from 
‘he sum of ectinties upon whuch psychic power us expended. 
‘We must rather thank of tus power as a permanent force, 
sometimes distributed, sometines concentrated. When the 
force ia concentrated we are stld to attend ; for then the 
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‘major part of the force is drained off into one chancel. As 
‘the foree ceases to operate 1n other directions the cumber 
of the objects presented is reduced. 

Special uotice bas been drawn to this point for several 
reasous. In the first place it shows bow Lipps throws his 
paychology into the scheme of a stience which deals with 
force rather than matter The matensalism of 1860 was over 
and a new era had dawaed The study of energy succeeded 
‘the apotheosis of matter, and energy bas the advantage of 
being a neutral category. If the opponent claims that 
‘conservation of energy is x law which prevents anyone from 
taying that brala-movements pass over into thoughts, the 
peyebologist may cetort that the law should mmelude psychic 
energy and comerve that along with the rest Herbart's 
Position could then be re-edited at a doctrine of forces 
‘tending to equilibrium, which is, in the end, exactly 
‘what this author does Consciousness us equivalent to a 
certain “height ” attained by a process, below that level 
the process emsts as an unconscious sensation or dea Thi 
Wwe are told, must nat be read as (hoagh there could be ant 
‘unconscious consciousness, what is uaconscious 16 the 
Procest. The relation betweta the process and the con- 
eiousness 18 analogous to the relation between heat and 
light ; f the vibrations of the iumnulerous ether increase 
in rapidity, radiant beat passes rato light We cannot say 
‘the beat causes the light , nor must we say that the process 
causes the consciousness | Some would say that the uncon- 
scious process 1s really the physiological bramn-state, but 
‘that, too, our psychologist rejects because it leads to the 
‘uuprovable thesis that mental states are caused by brain 
tates Finally, the unconscious is declared to be a concept, 
justified by the help which it gives in explaining the gaps 
‘in the cautal connection of peychic events The coccept 
of the unconscious must be regulated by two prindples; 
‘the term applies only to what has appeared or will appear 
ag concios and that whichis wncomscion ats at 8 pet. 
intent factor in the totality of the psychic life through 
qualitative difierences due to its operation. 

‘Boergy is subject to diferent kinds of condition, 
Quantitative conditions are one kind, and may be in the 
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form of intensity (the thunderclap}, or mass (dhe mountais 
range), or significance (portent). These are describable i 
terms of energy because they condition the “ concurrence’ 
of forces; the payclue activity is prevented from distributing 
self and brought to 2 focus. “Another kind of condition 
Is that of the megative and positive “ valueenergy,” the 
pain and plessare of expertences. Frequency, the basis of 
familiarity and of habit, is another type. Iufrequency or 
Mrangeness may attract attention also, these being the 
positive and negative types of “‘disposraouel energy." 
Fourthly, there is e “‘contrastenergy,” a directing of force 
which depends on the diverting of 3 concentrated energy 
from its usual course The idea underiying this description 

‘ofa untary force which bas both quantitative and 
qualitative attnbutes,, direction is plainly heve only a matter 
Of quality, for a new direction 3s equivalent to a change 
of character The facts observed are oot unustal: that 
‘qyhat 18 new ta also interesting” was discovered Jong ago, 
Does the statement really gaia anything by cus translation 
fnto terms of energy ? 

Granted the genera? theory of psychic force,” attention, 
meroory, association, and dissocretion can ensly be stated 
am terms of concurrent and divergent ices of energy. We 
pass over the detail of that statement an order to explun 
‘the hngher processes 

‘Lipps. bases his analysis on a distinction between the 
soul im sts relation to things and the consciousness in its 
relation to the procestes involved in that relation. The 
lomer level  constrtuted by that relation at a3 the sphere 
in which events merely happen. a sensation, eg. simply 
securs The higher level is that at whch the processes 
‘which oocur on the lower level are the content of conseious- 
nitss, The two levels are therefore descrbable as (at least 
relatively) passive and active, respectively. Sensation is 
pasave, imagination is active. Conation is analogous to 
seosation, being the point from which activity proper begins, 
The poist common to sensation and conation is their 
position outade of the organizing activity which is called 

spperception, Historically, this theory must be regarded 
‘mother phase of the “inner sense doctrine, a restate- 
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ment of Lelbnit’s appereeption, Kazt's synthesis of the 
matter of thought wath the "I think, and Hecbart's doe 
‘of apperception. However tle its author might admit it, 
‘he guiding principle of this analysis is the idea of coming 
texd outgowsg currents. Both are wathon the life of the soul, 
tout thos assertion does nat rob the antithesis of tts sigmf- 
cance; percepuon is eeli-directng, apperception involves 
ripping the contents and redirecting them by means of the 
inner mental force. A complex system of distinctions is 
then required to bring this theory to completion. The 
Individual may be determined {0 action or determize the 
tall to ct, the contents of the mad may acquire relations 
or relations may be imposed upon them , the receptive atti- 
tude may ge place to the questioning ature (the sures 
of judgments), and s0 on. ‘The subject of apperception 1s 
treated elaborately by Lipps, bat in principle st amounts 
to a description of the ways is which the contents of con- 
scioumess can be manipulated by reflective thiniang Thus, 
‘the contents arrange themseives at the lower level by pro- 
cesses of disocration and assimulation , at the higher apper- 
‘eptive level the groupeng, of the contents regulated from 
‘thon, and we get the phenomena of discrimination, serial 
order, waalysis, and abstraction—i.e the elimmation of a 
factor in» complex whole by purposive selection 

Next to apperception, the most charactensbc term in 
‘thin paychelogy is Evafwiinng —_Keowledge may be of things 
(sensation), of the self (apperception), and of other selves 
‘This last source of knowledge ts Eenfublung, or self-object- 
cation This doctrine of Exafuklang 1 most useful in the 
explanation of esthetic and ethical modes of consciousoess, 
‘but at plays an tmportant part xo the general theory of 
objective thisking. Every object of thought bas qualities 
‘hich depend on this transfusion of the self into the given 
A lle, for example, 1 not only seem, but also felt t0 be 
straight or curved : the vertical lie appeals to us as up- 
standing, it euggests an act of rising up, it seems to call 
fon 0s to fallow the path it indicates. In thes way all that 
‘we denote usually a8 bare qualities of things are really the 
overflow of our own activities into the outer world, and os 
‘we live ip them so they Decome living realities for us. 
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‘The doctrine of Eisfahlong 1s clearly in its essence a form 
of animistic thnking. We uught regard anumsm as its 
rst unreflective form, and therefore it may be said to dertve 
support fram the stady of the primitive mind It serves 
Lippe ax a basis for the explanation of language. The 
‘word is not something created by the mind and then asto- 
cated with the object On the contrary, the name and the 
ong are two phases of the onginal umutary expenence , 
the proposition is the more complex system of words which 
hhas coulty m so far as the total experience is revived by 
at; and, finally, the communication of thought 1s the still 
‘more complex condition in whack the obyectufcaton involves 
other persons, and a (urther inclusion of their munds as 
objects of Esa/wh/ang In this way we arrive at an explana 
‘hon of those states of consciousness which combine 10 therr 
‘unaty things, selves, and other selves * 


§ 10. The mame of Eduard voo Hartmann (2842-1906) 
i woually hnked with that of Schopeahauer, though Hart- 
‘muna regarded himself as baving nerther master nor disciples. 
‘The only work by Hartmann whuch 1 directly and exclo- 
sively concerned with paychology 18 Die Moderne Paycholagis 
(igor), a review and enticism of the chief psychologycal 
writings of the nmeteenth century This 15 a work full of 
‘erudition and very tostructive Its lke most of Hartmamn’s 
‘wntungs in being frankly personal, and wndisgunedly written 
to show how much psychology has lott by not asiog the 
author's doctrine of the Unconscoos. For Hartman the 
‘Unconscious 1s the fundamental active principle i the uni 
verse. It ts not identifed, as by Schopenbaver, with the 
nature of will, but 15 a symthess of wll and tnteliect, 
creative force in which resides the principles of construction, 
find on which, therefore, depends the meaning of al creation. 


1 The mguacatce af ty dovtnes for mytbencs wail be bout 19 that 
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In this way Hartmann makes teleology fundamental, a point 
‘which makes easy the statement that asstinct fs action that 
embodies a purpose, though without Encwiedge of the 
‘Purpose. Toto the metaphyse of the Uncomscious itis not 
‘Our present business to inqutze, bot there are certain respects 
fn which this point of view ss vital to psychology, and later 
developments ‘will be made more snteligible by a statement 
of the essential detals 

Though to some af fs contemporanes Hartmann ap- 
peared to be wholly onygmel, two-tlurds of the doctrine of 
‘the Uncensciocs was already almost a commonplace | Con- 
fronted with « bitter oppostion, Hartmann was shrewd 
enough to realze the advantage this gave him” Ne points 
ut that there ure three kinds of “wocoascious ” realty. 
Fart, there ase the pb processes, which the doctrine 
of reflex action among others had made smportant Then, 
second, thece ate the psychic processes which do not come 
‘nto the focus of consciousness , and these, (00, were more 
than ever recogmzed Lastly, im distinction from this 
second of “relative unconscious,” there w the absolute 
unconscious Hartmann argued very sflecively that the 
first and second were wadely acknowledged, that 40 far 
‘many people were actually incomplete followers of hws doc- 
true “He atgued also that sownce favoured the first two 
‘meanings of the Unconscious, and that by accepting the third 
Philosophy and science would be forever united The 
immediate response was very small, but as tume progressed 
Hartmann was not only read by the geneca) public which 
‘supported him at first, but also granted a hearing by more 
competent audiences. ‘Jn the preseat state of affairs no one 
1s anxious ether to reassert Hartmann’s doctrine or to deny 
that he powerfully influenced the development of nineteenth 
‘century thought. Whatever Hartmann said always came 
back to the one and only essential conclusion—the Uncoo- 
‘selous mmust be actepted. And it has been accepted. Some 
‘writers almost apologize for using the term “rational,” 
‘The old habet of putting “clear sdeas” in the foreground 
‘s almont obsolete. We are fold that men live by impulses ; 
that actions express the efforts of a vital energy whch moves 
darkly on the wings of beredity through the generations 
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of men; that we do not act from conscious reasoas, but 
rather construct reasons to explain what has been dame in 
and through us. The soberest psychology of the twentieth 
century is leavened by these ideas. In the analysis of oon- 
duct, normal or abnormal, the idea that consciousness does 
‘ot really act, but rather serves to recognize and appro- 
priate the actions of an unconscious force, is everywhere 
to be met. It as true that Anstotle sad, "the under- 
standing moves nothing," and Hume cepeated the idea in 
the statement that “ the reason doth not move to action,” 
but it was Hartmann who elevated these phrases to the 
digauty of a cosmec interpretation, and, by sheer force of 
‘wide application and ramfold repetation, made therm subtly 
penetrate or openly domicate the minds of men, We canzot 
deny that Hartmann was nght in lus antagonism to " pro- 
fessorings” Both Schopendauer and Hartmann were 
anathema to the typical lecturer, and both have come to 
be regardethas in some way expressing a phase of experience 
which 1s better known to the heart than to the bead. If 
‘we fel thatthe truth has been guessed rather than expounded, 
{if we grope blindly for something tangible to formulate and 
tabulate, but only end with a comction that eludes the 
fategores, thus 1s perhaps the natural outcome in a sphere 
which 1s impheitly devord of logic The same is true of 
Nietzsche, who also belongs to this group He, too, has 
been proclaimed 25 one of the great psychclogists, and much 
that he has suid is 2 real contribution to the snalyss of the 
human mind It is at present one of the most sigmficant 
paradoxes of psychology that every attempt to define it 
recoils from the impact of some histoncal antuthesss. Des- 
cartes and Pascal, Hegel and Herbert, Hartmann and Wundt 
‘what phrase that has any but the vaguest connotation 
can spread itself over all these claumants ? 
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§1 Dune the frst half of the mmmeteenth century the 
focus of interest was m Germany We have followed the 
course of thought in that country, and it = now tame to go 
back and see what movements were taking place 1 other 
countries. In all of them the same general charactenstit 
Prevails, The remnants of the eghteenth-century theones 
are swept away, a penod of transition follows, ad then 
comes the demand for experimental methods and a complete 
‘Teconstruction, 

In England there was no great convulsion that formed 
a landmark on the advance. The English temper had been 
consistently practcal, and could become expenmental 
without pan The change that came over Germany was 
mediated by the adoption of English methods and theories, 
Herbart and Bence both proclaiming from thei respective 
bousetops thea indebtedness to Great Brita The French 
plulosophy tad long been «1 close (auch with the British, 
and rmgbt have exhibited the same evenness of development 
if there had not occurred 2 temporary aberration, partly 
politica, in the direction of an offical idealism Leaving 
France for later consideration, we shall now trace the develop- 
tment of English thought and show how it began a new 
movement, which was in part due to the sientfic progress 
made in Germany, and reached 2 second distinct stage 
through the further introduction of German ideas, 

James Mill's Anaiyns was a work that belonged dis- 
tinclly to the oid school. t summed up the work of the 
Baltish poychologists of the eighteenth century, but its lat 
editors (J. S, Mil, Bain, and others) took care to signty 
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their disagreement not only with particular details, but 
with the whole treatment of the mind. The fundamental 
protest agaist the impatation of ” passivity is only saved 
from being a rejection of James Mill's whole work by being 
diplomancally adapted to the neutral and colourless parts 
of the work The new note 12 the school was acknity, 
combed with an extension of the physiological groundwork 
that 1s strikingly in contrast with MOll's perfunctory notes 
fon the tenso-organs This novelty was a reflection of the 
German physology, espectally Matier’s, and we have now to 
fee how this movement was received im England 

From 1860 to x900 the course of Batish paychology was 
determuned by three distinct agencies, First comes the 
tuew paychology of Alexander Bun, then the evolutionary 
stundpomt was developed 1m Darwin and Spencer, malang 
it necessary for Basa to reve tas doctrines ; finally, the pos 
fiom takes by James Ward n bis article contributed to the 
Encycdopedie Brvtaneica and rn other publisbed essays led to 
fa sccond ens, Basa's last defence of the doctrine that had 
{grown olf with him 1s to be read in the mumbers of Mand 
for the years 1886-7 Bain was a strong debater he knew 
all the advantages and most of the amtauons of his subyect ; 
Af we cannot feel to the end that the doctrine 1 sound, we 
feel at least that a great cause has been greatly maintained 

Te was in 7886 that Bars reviewed 12 Mind the article 
by Ward in the next number he wrote a general defence 
of Assocahomsm With that he mailed is flag to the 
ast , he may or may not have realized that the skip wat 
sinlang To understand this climax xt 1s necessary to go 
back to the year 1836 In that year Bun entered Marichal 
College at the Unversity of Aberdeen He was then 
eighteen years of age, a child of poverty, delicate i health, 
‘wonderfully realous 15 the acqwation of knowledge. Mathe- 
matic, chemistry, natural ploletophy, moral philosophy — 
all these entered into Ins scheme of studies, “Saence and 
philosophy were for Bain inseparable the philosophy 
(chiefly Reid) ad no inherent quarrel with the science, 
being itself a“ mental ecience,” whuch asked only for peace 
and the right of seli-preservation. Restraint and caution 
could be acquired in abundance fram the philosophical 
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regimen of 2840; some otber nourishment was needed to 
‘satisfy youth and stimulate progress ; it was provided in 
dae cone by the physological work of the Berlin school, 
Before 1855 Barn had shaped his phulosopby of the mind. 
Empiriasm was the fundamental characteristic ; induction 
was the logial principle ; the stady of the body was to 
precede that of the mind, and the accumulation of physio- 
logical data was to be the bemaning of msdom, 

‘Thus in Baia we see the last pure example of the spirit 
that bad animated the carer’ Brush waters, equally 
laudable and equally infelicitoue. Locke and Hume suffered 
from excessive respect for Newton and gravitation , Hartley 
seemed to think that the secret of the Universe ‘could be 
solved an terms of sound, James Mall coquetted with 
chemistry; Burn, more fortonate 1m tus chace, united 
the ‘' menial philcsopby to the aatural philosophy of the 
body Whether or not ths choice was simply a piece of 
(food fortune we need ot anqure it 2 enough to know 
that Bain looked te scwnces that were not " mental ” for 
‘Guidance in those that were, that be took physiology as his 
ally, and 10 entered the field wath a physiological payehology 
‘that was well abreast of new movements, and could hold 
its own for half @ century Mf st now seems antiquated me 
‘must remember two significant facts First, that whea 
‘Bain took up the study of psychology nobody had realized 
‘what ooold be achieved by taking the whole organist as 
& bans, second, that Ban belped « whole generston of 
writers to think out the phulosophy of the organism and 
‘ee tot only what they could do with at, but also what it 
could not do for them The eaborate physiology of Bain’s 
‘works was absent from James Mill's Analysis; in Ward's 
scheme it has agua shrink to minor importance. 

‘There is a well-knows passage in which Bain says that 
raund and body are one, a Gouble-taced utaty* “ We ore to 
deal with this, in the language of the Athanasian Creed, 
‘not comfounding the persons uot dividing the substance.’ 
"Tee momentary glimpse of Anstotle,” he say in concli~ 
sion, "is at last converted anto a cleat and steady vision.” 
‘We might not unfairly descnbe Bam a3 a true Aristotelian, 
stot only became be did more than anyone else at that 
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time to secure a just recogution of Aristotle's psychology, 
‘but also because of his own grasp of the ideas of organisms 
fand activity. Vet at the last this judgment would require 
modifcation ; for the Scotch plulosopber thooght about 
‘matter and saind in the spirit of Descartes rather than of 
Aristotle, 

The mature of Baia's cet works makes a satisfactory 
reproduction of their teachungs almost impossible. The 
central pomts are few, simple, and aot onpnal but the 
real worth of the expomtions, «5 landmarks 1m the history 
of prychological literature, conssts im ther masaveness 
aad their ununng elucidation of general prinaples by 
‘quotation and by observable tnstances This was at the 
fume a very necessary procedure, but the inevatable result 
was the production of the fechag which was tersely expressed 
dy Hofiding when be said that Bain wrote paychology ia 
the spint and tanner of a botanst This 1s true an so far 
‘as Bun purposely adopted the method of natural science 
ts he understood it He dispensed entirely with any 
preliminary assumption either of a soul or a sensonum, 
‘or unifying agency . he preferred to deat solely m nerves 
currents, “2¢ seems as af we mmght say, no currents, no 
sun" (Senses and Iwiellet, 1868, p 53); the repetition of 
those currents and their assocation, 1m all degrees of 
complenty, are for Bain the real explanation of mental 
processes For taking the nerves and the bran as an 

reamie unity, Bam evolves {rom them the elementary 
tes of mind—viz mstmetive muscular movements and 
the processes of the special senses Motion, sensation, and 
instmet together form the basis of the developed life of 
conscious beings, for consciousness 15 a unity in wich may 
‘be distingunbed as typical forms, feeling, willing, and 
‘thinking. ‘The first phase of cognition ws the act of discrimun- 
aug, with which stand closely cannected the consciousness 
of agreement and the power of retention. The two letter 
are forms of astociatom, and im explaining them Ban 
restates with remarkable fullness and completeness the 
Whole docine of Associationism. 

‘While in general dhs is the famibar method of the 
British school already made classic by James Mal, the part 
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aasigned to movement is a distinctive feature of Bains 
expodition. Moversent and perception are throughout clowely 
‘lbed, and from this bass st 15 possible te develop a sound 
doctrine of feeling and will Though apparently amnving 
at this posites caslly by employing the contemporary 
progress in physiology (which trad alzeady dane much ta 
‘Gucidate rellex schon and other primary forms of spon 
faneous movement), Bain actually transgressed his own 
limita as he advanced The spontaneity whach nltimately 
Yooms in the background 1s not wholly explamed by the 
physiologial surplus of energy whuch Bain uses as its equa 
ent. To hus contemporanes this sponteneaty appeared no 
leg than a surteptiuows appropnation of that acuity 
‘which was looked epon as the particular property of 
teanscendentatism. To a later generation Bat to 
stand midway between a mechazical or physrological theory 
‘of the qund and such venturesame speculations as thove of 
Maine de Brean of Schopenhauer He had, 1 fact, opened 
‘the way to that new type of thunlaog which makes activity 
ats supreme category, and expiains all thought and feehng 
‘by making the one an instrument of purpose. and the 
‘other a consciousness of complemented or obstructed mstnct 
‘We can make no attempt here to reproduce Ban's eaboral 
exposition of detail it wll be necessary to confine our 
remarks to the general sigmcance of hs attitade Tha 
ean best be done by showing how Bem was regarded 
by three great contemporanes—J S Mall, Spencer, and 
Martineo 

$a The remark made by J $ Mill ot the beginning of 
his essay on" Ban's Prychology* ss 100 well known (0 
bbe omitted here. "The sceptce of Paychalogy.” be sai 
“has decidedly returned to this island” For two genera 
toms the stndy of Ghe mund had been esther neglected of 
carried on perversely ; Bain restored it to ts ancient honour 
Mr. Mill was prepared to take Mr Spencer senoutly, but 
‘“thomgh pottessing great analytic power he ts x less sober 
‘thinker than Mr. Bain.” Mr. Spencer.t on the other hand, 
id not feel this lack of sobriety to be any drawback, he 

1 Desens gud Dacaanont, se (2857, 
2 gpa Baye! 
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was impressed by Mr Bain's excess of sobriety, and alo 
by Mr. Milfs habit of understanding things without the 
help of evolution According to Spencer the work of Mr. 
Alexander Ban “is not m rself a system of meotal 
Philosophy, properly so-called, but a classifed collection 
(of materia for such a system“ It was, 1m fact, what it 
‘efessed to be, “‘a natural history of the mind,” and Mr. 
‘Bau is not unbike the cataralst who “ collects and dissects 
‘and describes species”, hus work is of great value, " est- 
mated as a vorans.to\ higher results!” “To those who 
hereafter give to this branch of prychology & thoroughly 
sctentifc organization, Nr Bain's book willbe indispensable 

Tt is umporsble to agnore the tone of patronage wt this 
estimate, for Spencer Baum 1s purely 2 factor in a greater 
‘eansition to a new era, x humble and unconscious co-operator 
im greater movements of thought In this there 58 very 
sch truth, it 1s now « commonplace 10 say that J, 5. 
Mill never properly appreciated the significance of Darwin 
and the year 1659, $9 that we can to-day see how accurately 
Mill understood Basn’s relation to the past, while Spenoer 
wis better able to estimate the foture wgnubcance of the 
early works Nether wnter at the time could foresee the 
courve of the next forty years, and for that ceason what 
they thought in 2863 bas only’ a partial relation to eather 
Bun or his works as known in 1903 Without being final 
‘verdicts, these estimates have therr own intronic value as 
Dhistorical landmarks; and with tbat excuse another Sgure 
wall here be introduced 

‘While Mill was writing in the Edinburgh Quarterly, the 
National Renee depended foc ts phulotopby largely on the 
Rev James Martineau. Unbke either Mill of Spencer, 
Martineas was regarded 2s a champon of religion, particu: 
Jeely of those parts which are called “the eucntiais 
Ihe was indeed suspected of baving resounced all the other 
parts However that may be, this trio makes an interesting 
Group of witnesses Tn 1860 Martineau wrote an article o& 
“Cerebral Paychology: Bain.” It treathes = spirit of 
tolerant compassion, highly characteristic of the constitueacy 
represented by Martineas. He was, of course, “ very much 
im sympathy” with the work ap science ; in tome respects, 
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indeed, Me, Bain's postion deserves nothing but admiration ; 
yet one moat protest. The physiclogint, treading ard oc 
‘the heels of the mental philosopher, already claims almost the 
‘whole fed; prychology i fast’ siniong to the ievel of 
the stiesces: there 1 a “ captivabog simplicity” in this 
den of a nsing pyramid of sesences, whose apex would be 
the highest emmal, Man. "It seems to promise that we 





is, however, a crins not really to be dreaded , to thove whe 
say that natural scence can be prolonged antl the same 
Ime of method runs throogh mental and moral science, 
Martinean has one final answer" We utterly disbeleve 
4k, nad venture to affirm that no refinement of growth in 
the other sciences has any tendency to blossom on knowledge 
‘at the tind” 

‘This oracle speaks more darkly than the others; ite 
{mspiration 18 larger, and not eastly compressed into defini- 
toms , 2¢ announces, for example, thet " mental science 18 
selfciowledge,” with no apparent sense of the degree to 
which ths Wumnation fals even to make the darkness 
visible, Ta this Martneas was truly representative of a 
certasn type of culture, not unknowa at any time He was 
‘a champion of a pecuba form of uleasm, derived onguoally 
Seom German sources, he spoke authontatively out of the 
depths of hus own sincenty, bearing his part 19 the cloud of 
mitsewes to truths no Jonger of any terest, and quite 
Luncanscious of the way in which he per(ormed synchronously 
tte function both of witness and of cloud Whatever else 
may be sad agnast Ban's psychology. tt cannot be accused 
‘of failing to survive Marineau's Yet for all that the 
balances are struck very evenly JS Mill felt that what 
hie called the # frion and a fesieron schosis of thought 
‘were well matched ; perhaps both were as much wrong a5 
Fight, Martineau knew hus strength; when be struck he 
‘wounded. He praises Bam's phywology and thinks 1t would 
make an interesting treatue by itself, in the peychology 
4 is largely irrelevant ; the apparent advance om the eazlier 
‘Witers, Harthey and James Mil, is iUusory, consisting in 
nothing but a new way of talking about “ activity,” which 
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diately is only the moscular sense of Dr. Thomas Brown : 
‘he basus of the whole work is am “deaksm," which makes 
everything subjective and then uaderaie, “ given te 

tz of aay brite, 10 constrict the perfection of any 
tage by. Anclaueciom Two. pola’ made’ by" Max 
funeeu are of umportaace. The fst is the declaration that 
Dissociation prscedea Aasocation ; the second is the 
‘generalizanoe of thas principle in the assertion that con 
Sciouaness ts the given unity which the psychologust enalyses : 
the Avonatomst too fond of compounding ‘etiious 
dlemexts. 

‘Thin eway 1s of distinct anterest as shomng how a {uble 
antipathy to” cerebral prychlogy ” and a still more futile 
beet in mental sernce ” could be united with erticsms 
sm the map justified. If we sow return to Mil’ estimate 
of Ban we thal see fit how @ trained Amociationst 
valued the work of Bain, we can rely on getting a clear 
satement of the umpostant pounts, and reconsider the 
Urevances of the a prior 

‘The aini of the Astocratonet eannot be objectionable 
to any one, says Mill The desire to analyse and revolve 
the higher into the lower ws unsversal, st as open to the 
1 rion plulosopher to show when st canot be done. Inet 
antally, Mill here gives the opponent the snferior ground 
by anlong him te prove a negative ; it 1, m fact, the ground 
which the transeecdectalst usually damour for, 30. be 
fannot nghtly protest. " The fst question in analytical 
payehology,” Mull continues, " ought to be bow much of the 
Torture of the mund wall expenence and assoriation account 
for?” "The residue 1s to be eft for farther consideration, 
Atlee some general remaris on the excellence of Aasor 
tionism, Mall commends the physiology of Buzz, and comes 
fo "the fist capusl umprovement ” made by Bain. 
“"Thove whe have stndied the wentings of the Asiocaton 
Paychologists must oftea ave been unfavourably impresed 
bby the altost total absence, 3 their analytical expesition 
of the recopution of any active element, or spontaneity, 
{fp the mind iteel.™ Thus » what Bain has remedied; he 
has supplied the activity - he has done for Hartley's system 
whut Paroniputre did for Candies “He elds that 

You. Ht. 
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the brain does not act solely in obedience to impulses, but 
4s also 2 selfacting instrument ; that the nervous unflaence 
‘which, being coaveyed through the motory nerves, excites 
the muscles into acuon, is geserated automatically sn the 
‘beam itself” There is, therefore, according to Bais, an 
inner actinty, producing spostancous activities, from which 
the mental powers select those which are to be repeated or 
prolonged; this 15 the ultimate basts of voluntary action, 

‘Thus far Mall. On ths umportent pant Maruneay bas 
very diflecaat ideas He remarks that the sensational 
DPayebologssts have struggled Jong with the problem "of 
extracung from a pravave pasuvity the vanous forms of 
energy.” Physiology has at last decided the point , Sir 
Charles Beli has separated the nerves of sensation from the 
nerves of action , so Mr Bain toUows the sane course and 
divides the functions of action and sensation. This ts 
techmeally a great umprovement , Bu creates" fund of 
spontaneity to set off agamst the stores of sensation, and 
‘wake acquaintance with them” Thus looks like « dualism, 
wut as not“ Though Mr Bain grants vs a spontaneity, 
Ine plants it where we have nothiog to do with i, any more 
‘than sf our limbs were spasmodieally stired by « galvanic 
touch Tn his zeal to cancel Hartley's presx of & seasabonal 
rtimulus, he forgets to leave any aitesdant consciousness 
at the fountain bead at all, and rakes the movement come, 
Povcholagscally, out of nothing ” 

Martineas is cot always clear m bis thought, but he 
seems to have the crtbcism of the 4 priors school focused 
fon the right pont One of the questions roost 1n need of 
luadation in 1860 was that of action , Bunn seems to have 
thought that a physlogical forrmala ‘was enough, and ins 
Admirers were evidently confused between the functions of 
the bram snd the spontaneity of the ond. Bain, in short, 
‘was temporanly overweighted by the carreat physologieal 
doctrines, 

Returnigg to Mill we hear further that Bain lays great 
stress on the muscular tense, but goes too far in making it 
‘he principe) source of the acquired perception of sigbt. 
Aswciation by contiguity bas been vo well developed (by 
James Mill) that nothing wore is to be said; but Bais 
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rightly iosists on association by resemblance as even more 
Important, winle be adds ‘‘ Compound Association” as a 
third law," whore several threads or a plurahty of links of 
‘bonds of connexion concur im revaving some previons thought 
for mental state.” Here Bain eucteeds in explamng “ the 
singling out of one among many trans”, he explains also 
obstructive association 
From the “senses and the mtellect,” Mall goes on to 
consider” the emotions and the will” Here he agrees with, 
the enthes that Bain is not very successful, the attempts 
of the Association psycholopsts to resolve the emotions by 
association as been, on the whole, the least successful 
part of ther efforts Mtl rightly says that the failure 2 
due to the fact that instead of explazning an emotion, tus 
school is satisfied to show how an emotion becomes assocrated 
nth an wea. He comments on Fear, and declares "the 
proper office of the law of association in connexon with 
Hts to account for the transfer of the passion to objects 
‘which do not vaturally excte it" Tho emotion atsell, be 
thinks, cam only be expluaed by physologsts, a much 
‘more doubtful proposrtion Ban's treatment of the Will 
9 praised im a way that was at the time yustibed ; for Mill 
{is more interested 1a the general questions of freedom and 
Aetermimism than im the more munute analysts of voltions. 
Lastly, we may mention that Mill frankly admits the feeble- 
‘ews of his father’s explanation of Beli as due to" mdisiolu- 
‘le atsociations”", he applauds Basn's declaration that the 
diflicuites are due to regarding Bele! too exclusively as 
an intellectual phenomenon and disregarding the enistence 
an tt of an active element Bats hrmsell, however, 
dnfted somewhat helplessly toward  doctnne of innate 
‘reduty, the mental counterpart of bis ronate spontaneity . 
“The inborn energy of Uhe brain gives farth, and expenence 
sceptics,” Behet is, in fact, & pémtive manifestation 
Aertved from the natural actwity of the system. Nill very 
naturally "“denderates a mote complete analyst.” The 
aore hostile Martineau saw brs opportunity in Bain's second 
ted with aspenty the passage reterrng to 
ly glandular ” natare of ~ the tender afi 
British psychology stood mow more definitely 
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than ever at the polnt where objective and subjective 
payckology part company. 

‘We have already referred to the fact that Bain lived 
iM 1403, and was active almost to the last In 2876 he 
founded the penodical Azad for the express purpose of 
encouraging the study of psychology. Asusted by George 
Croom Robertson, the first editor, Bain made hus penodical 
‘real force during the last twenty-five years of bus hfe. Its 
‘pages were open to all schools of thought, and contasn, in 
daition to costnbetons from British wnters, many 
articles by continental paycholopsts The progress and 
‘eaults of experimental psychology were frequently reported 
at a tune when that kind of work was not regarded with 
much enthoswsm Bain Bimself was always ready to 
Profit by new movements, though not quick to change the 
ideas acquured in his younger days. His second work, 
The Emotions and the Will, was published 1m 1859, four 
years after the book on The Senses and the Intellect, and tbe 
cence noted that it reBected ats author's readiness to go 
further than before in the way of emphasteing activity and 
development For Batn psychology vas & living practical 
anterest His Logic, be Englick Grammar, hss ethics, and 
metaphysics were suffused with the colout of bis paycho) 
‘Thoogh he 4x6 not declare psychology to be the one founda 
tion of philosophy, an practice he gave it that position, 
His tdea of sts valoe for education was expressed an 8 
separate work, and bis bnef but clear statement of the 
relatioa between body and mind enjoyed a long enduring 
reputation. Lastly, we may mention Bain's contnbuttoos 
to the history of psychology. The sketch appended to the 
“Body and Mid” shows sound knowledge. though ts 
scope 15 adequate , the account of Artotl's psychology, 
‘which 1 an appendix to The Senses and the Intlec, was 
actually the work of George Grote, and belongs to Bata 
uly indirectly. Is the Uterary history of psychology 
Bain deserves a place of honour. But he lived through a 
‘ge of ferment, and was moulded by forces that he com- 
Prchended only in part. He wil reappear im our history 
after the movements of the last quarter of the century 
have changed the scene. 
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43. Herbert Spencer produced nis Principies of Psy 
chology in 1855, the year tm which Bain published hus rst 
ook, Whule the majarity of the best-known writers of 
tims ‘pened were Scotch, Spencer was an Englishman, 
sharing this pecubanty with Darwin, In tus childhood he 
‘was encouraged by an intelhgent father to take an interest 
im plants and animals, he avonded the education offered 
by Universities, but was taught satberatvcs and mechames 
well enough to become an engineer In 1839 be began to 
bbe interested im wider spheres of thought through reading 
yells Pranciples of Geology A farther period of engineering 
‘was terminated in 1846, alter which the versatile young 
at ThE 
career of the philosopher began from this paint ; the publi 
cation of Sacral Stahes an 180, and the begtimmng of an 
Acquaintance with Huxley. Lewes, J S Mil, and others 
‘were the first Demnnings of those philosophical studies and 
tponiters seh lel ol eh The womponzi of ihe 
Principles of Prychology real mm 7853, with the 
fexpontion of The Uniersal Pestlat, afterwards included 
in that work . the editions of the whole work appeared 1 
383s and 1876 
‘The year 1860 marked axother ens in the history of 
Evropean thought This was the year wo which Spencer 
‘opened a subsenption hst for the production of a synthetic 
Philosophy" Five volumes out of the proposed ten were 
ready belote 1874, and this anstalment spcluded the 
Princes of Biology and the Principles of Prychology 
the remaining volumes were to include the Principles of 
Sociology 
Spencer's choice of a title for his work was fortunate, 
Jus umportance lay prmanly in ins outlook, and that outlook 
‘was above all things" syntheuc "Before Darson pubhshed 
hus Onin of Species, Spencer had taken hold of the idea 
of development The sdea was by no means new ; it could 
‘be found fully active in the earliest Greek philosophy , 
‘had taken a mystical form in the school of Plotmnes dhe 
‘Arabians suspected its significance; it had emerged agaln 
in full force among the German writers of the Sst quartet 
of the wincteeath century, and attained a comprebensive 
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‘expression with some attempt at detsil in the work of 
Goethe. But it cantinued to lack both detailed proof and 
niveral application. Spencer undertook the latter: 
‘Darwin supplied the former. 

For the achevewent of bs task Spencer required an 
inate mass of data. His frends thought that the time 
for such an undertaking had not amved , st was, perhaps, 
already past. The rapid increase of matenal even then 
proved too great for the powers of a single mdividual , the 
inven encyclopaedia 1s 2 phenomencn of the Middle Age 
which can be reproduced to-day only by such 
bodies as Framed societies or syndicates. 
Spencer is often inaccurate , the conception and the meth 
were tus moce enduring contributions to the history of 
thought, The idea of an Absolute came to lum from Kant, 
‘through’ Hamilton. kns appreciation of the empincal and 
practical aspect of knowledge must have owed much to het 
long apprenticeshap to engunrering, perhaps also to the 
‘trarrang which hrs father gave hiz, as child, in the observa 
‘tod of plants and animals ‘The combunation of these 10 
‘views was the object which Spencer set before himself, 
the goal to which he moved steadily through long years 
cof financial troubles, physical weakness, and unrecognized 
about He began with First Prncipies, proceeded to 
trace the origin of forms out of prontive formless matter, 
and so anaved at the sphere of orgame structures and fe 
‘The guiding principle of the trealment i the idea of a 
contiaval adjustment between the diferent parts of the 
universe Tass idea, at the paunt which touches psychology, 
2s expressed inthe definition of life as™ the continuous adjunt- 
‘ment of iaternal relations to exteraal relations” Biology 
1s the science of life m general, the science of conscious 
life of psychology treats 1m the same way the processes 
‘rough which the cooscioss organism marntains steelf am 
relation to its exvironment 

In the classification of the sciences psychology appears 
as a division of biology, coming between and mediating 
‘he transition from biology to torology. This was in itself 
faa important contribution to the adea of the psychological 
‘sciences. By relating cooscious hfe so closely to the general 
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‘idea of the organism, Spencer produced a change in the 
athtude toward paychology ; he mide clotrer the sense 
in which peychology 1s a natural scicace. The ovement 
aroused great opposition from the advoeates of the super 
satural quality of the soo!, but this was a passing phase 
that belongs only to the history of caltare Ta ite general 
sigmscance Spencer's porat of view has become universal, 
though objections of another land, based on a. diflerent 
conception of paychology, will bave to be considered later. 

‘Spencer inherited the achievements of the departmental 
sciences as they were formulated 19 the second quarter of 
‘the century. Among these was the wea of couservation of 
energy, which Spencer at first adopted unreservedly At 
this stage he was a supporter of the “ iteraction ” 
hypothesis; st was posnble for mechanical movement to 
be converted wito heat, heat into hight, and therefore ulti 
mately for the physical to be converted mato the peychic 
ose Thu pono Spencer eftereards dete, adopting 

its place the “twouspects” theory Sundarly, his 
onginal position required a. definite exposition of the way 
in which the inorganic evolved directly into the organic; 
thie also was not forthcoming. The opponent. therefore, 
hhad more than one weak point m the system to attack. 
But im spite of these faslures to carry throvgh the ultimate 
principles of the system, Spencer's scheme remaned valuable 
fnd stimulating. tas not asa final metaphywc that Spencer's 
philosophy 18 to be judged, ts affinity with the evoletionisan 
‘of Scheling is lnoited to sts cosmic character, but, mahice 
‘that Panlogsm, the synthetic philosophy 1 predoniinantly 
inductive and still bolds rts own as a suggestive, if not 
wholly tree, co-ordiaatien of facts. 

‘One of the permoenent results of Spencer's work is the 
Growing tendency to separate objective rom subjective 
prychology. Before 1870 physiology and psychology had 
‘begun to overlap, and some had maintained that phymology 
‘was the real science of mad, while others held that psyebology 
was equally a true science. Psyebo-phyviology was thas 
in a very indeterminate position ; a science of behaviour 
vwas somewhere latent in these complicated ideas of mind 
and body. Some popular works, still current, belong to 
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tin stage of development. W. B. Carpenter, a physiologist 
and Registrar of the University of London, attached to his 
Principles of Homan Physiology (852) an outline of 
PAychology. which became Jater a separate and lengthy 
book ealled Principles of Mendal Physsclogy (x874) Beneath 
‘the mass of facts and stores which occupies most of this 
work there hres a purpose to exhibit the power and realty 
Of the busran wal, 2 perpose that was snepired by Martone, 
Put forward as "a contribution to thet science of Hunan 
Nature which has yet to be built up im a much broader 
‘bans than any philosopher has hitherto taken as its founde- 
the work had ments and deserved its populanty. 
Fo this epoch also belonged a group of sien who, without 
Gefintely worksng as psychologists, were active agents 12 
the progress of thought Sir Besyarmm Brodie desecves 
to be remembered , alse Suc Henty Holland , and T. Laycock 
(Mind and Brasn, 1860) Cunous notions were produced. 
as the offspring of x new and prematore albance between 
the seience of und and the science of body. Such phrases 
4s" ideagerse tsve ” poze the reader, and verve to make 
‘viable the darkness of ths segron Most famous among 
these products us the word cerreticn, For the benefit of 
those ‘who stl reverence ste charm we may quote the 
mark of Dr Ireland“ Cerebration—what a name fot 
thought! When the liver secretes bile, one dots not say 
that it Nepatates, or when a man breathes, we do not say 
‘that be polmonates 
‘Bat in spite of crode phrases the efforts of this generation 
‘wesw attended with some success. Laycock grasped the 
‘dea that memory might be findamentally orgame, und be 
analogous to vital processes sn plants and amimats. The 
most defimte expostion of the general doctrines was pro- 
duced by Henry Mandsley (Phynclogy aed Pathology of 
‘Mind, 1867). His works have remaimed standard coatri- 
butions to the study of many paychic processes, normal 
‘and abaornal, but his adoption of the view that concious 
ewe is a by-product of braun-processes made his work 
‘more acceptable to physiologists than peychologists 
Tk fs sigufcant for the woderstanding of Spencer's 
peycology that ita author begen with the “ superongenie 
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‘the society, rather than the individual. In r8s¢ Spencer's 
artisles it Uhe Westminster Renew were concerned with 
“Manners and Fashion” and ” The Genens of Science.” 
in both of which the development of complenty from 
simplicity is the guiding idea. In the case of the sciences 
there san stance of primutive actintes becomang gradually 
speculued and iferemtiated , am thie case we ciust Chit 
‘of the mental csparties developing along with the sclencee, 
4 mutual action and reaction of outer system and mer 
‘thought This idea was reinforced by the embryology of 
Baer, for Baer's law of development also msisted on the 
ppomt that development proceeds from the undiflerentiated 
{0 the diferentated Avcommon formula was thus found 
for indsvidaal and socal “ orgasisms,” and the way seemed 
‘open for & reconstruction of the ussverse om the hight of 
‘thus formula The " Psychology ” came next 

Tefare the Principles of Prychology appeared in a second 
‘edition (x872) the Principles of Biology had been given to 
‘the world in 1867 The Psychology presupposes the Biology, 
for the phenomene of conscious ble are a department of 
‘fe ma general This ves “ mental scence a place in 
‘the general catalogue of sciences, enceforth tt will be 
recogmzed as one of the natural saences But this 19 no 
more than a device of method , unlike matenalsm, which 
‘thrusts the psyclucel phenomena mto a particular corner 
of the universe, the evolutionary method of Spencer ie 
indifferent 10 distinctions of matter and mind, the one 
dommnating question asked about anything 1 not “What 
anit?” but rather “ Where does it come in he wale of 
things ?'" Ak Avistotle located man between the animale 
and the gods, s0 Spencer wedges hum firmly im between less 
‘orguuzed indimdvals and those other organams. which 
presuppose the individual as an element. Its in bis grasp 
Of these formulz which give the mind a chance to arrange 
and connect things that Spencer excelled. At a result 
he was able to throw out the most inspanng sdeas for the 
atttinment of knowledge, and a scherne such as he suggested 
{ot “The Comparative Poychology of Man” was more than 
equal in valve to the whole of bis owa " special synthes! 

Hts difficult to do justice to Spencer in any one depart 
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seat, because his work lay rather ix the sphere of co-ordina- 
fiom and correlation than in that of specialized research, 
Whether anyone can successfully unite sciences without 
being a master of each and all, is a quesbon which it is 
convenient to ignece in ths conmexion. The result of the 
Seer survey tits beaneg on poycology may be ei 
Af we begm from a primitive matter, or a primitive 
force, of which matters phenomencn, and arrange 8 scale 
of phenomena which culowtates 1 Man, we may naturally 
expect to find that the most crucial point is reached when 
the structure of the nerves has to be explained from the 
point of view of semations. Here the formule must either 
cany vs over by thar own acquired impetes, oF the 
synthetic philosophy will succeed 1 everything. but_the 
aynthess, "Spencer locked to Germany for belp, a5 Ban 
uoted Muller, so Spencer quotes Helmbelts. The sensa- 
jons of tone are built up Irons units, every sensation 1 
fact isa composite product; the unt is a nervous shock , 
ts is the Teast common denommator of all sensations, 
und ranst therefore be the stuff of which our expenence 
ws made by mtegraton and difierentation 
From biology m general we are (hus led to neurology 
and te psychology. Having rm tus way prepared a place 
for puychology, Spencer does litle more than drop rata 1t 
the teaditional Associatiomists Psychology proper 18 some- 
where elided in thos procedure, fe 1m general narrows 
down to conscious life and then suddealy expands again 
into complicated wstegrations of neural and paychic activity. 
The life of the mund is brought under the general rubaic 
of a corlation between tsner and cuter acuvities | The 
conscious creature reacts to a stimules, is conscous of the 
reaction, can have 2 presentation of the object to which 
the stimalation is referred, cam have later a re-presentation 
of thet primary paychve event, and so on in ever increasing 
degrees of xemoval from itmmethacy. But all thin does 
tot ultimately smount to anything, x» poychology, except 
4 repetition of Sir William Hamilton's metaphysical 
prychology. To the absolute division of psychosis from 
ewrowis,, Spencer verbally comauts Iumself, hoping. to 
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arvive safely at the end of his work by the aid of 
* parallelism. 

§4 The retention of Astociationiem and the habit of 
dealing only i large schemes seem to be the reasons why 
Spencer affected the psychologists oo much and the peychology 
so httle Spencer's adeas and plans were to be camed out 
bby hater workers in the fields of anthropslogy, sonology, 
and comparative psychology. Meanwhile “normal pay: 
chology guuned almost nottung from Spencer , paycho-phymes 
Gd not interest him, and Where the langutge of ology 
seemed to be unsuitable, the ancent rubrics had to 
be inserted Yet the Associationsts were obviously 9 
fsunited party Stuart Mall was restless om the subject 
‘of pasnvaly, ‘he lost no opportonsty of saying thet his 
ctteemed father bad overlooked it, and congratulated 
Mr Ban on having soticed st. In 1673 Mill ded, he may 
be said to have Jooked upon the prosmsed Innd ‘and died 
stl looking In Ins own direct contnbutions to prychology 
be attempted no minute analyst or systematic collection 
‘of data His interest was more general, controlled chiefly 
by the desire to put the study of man and of society on 
© pontive basis This was a phase of the " Pontivism ” 
which Moll adopted from Comte, but Mill difered from 
Comie nowhere more than wo ‘watters of psychology. 
Martizeau astonshed bus contemporanes by caling Mall 
an ideabst. The astonsshment showed bow widespread in 
860 was the belief that no scentiic thuoking could (ail 
to be “rationalst,” and no rationals could fall to be 
imuterithstic, Martineas recogmzed in Mill a different 
strain, a leaning to what was commonly regarded ax the 
‘peculiar attribute of orthodox epeculation . for Mall masisted 
fon the diguity of mas, on the value of introspection, and 
fon the supremacy of character. 

All these were mgus of the tunes. A tendency to revive 
‘old controversies about “freedom of the will,” a renewed 
eure for some doctrine of man that did not cut up the 
living personality into “ ideas ” and then ingesiously reunite 
the parts with the glue of ““sssceation “—these were the 
ruarks by which some new development might bave been 
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predicted, Prychology wax aot the only Sald of changes 
Er polticsincviduatam was subjected fo how and trenchant 
tfilsison; soccogy wan beginnng to restate from a ew 
{beds that “evoluton of the spat” which Hegel taught 
Bish plslowophy in the hands of T.H Greet dednitely 
Fenounced to antecedents and: began (0 aly weet wih 
German motes of thought 

To we bave aeady mdicated more chan onee, tbe confit 
Intween the lending ‘riers wan matoog evdent the need 
for ome clear statement ca, the scope aad’ method of 
Paychalogy” Attention was civected tiem the construction 
Et ystems tothe prelimmary question sad from the amwers 
fled. there emerged a nes sense of what as to. be 
Sttempted The abswers themselves were very diferent 
{character and represented the vanot™ types of Cought 
then in vogoe "George Henry Lewes spoke for phiclogy 
fod pontivtes, Mil was favoor of practical pyehola 
wrth modifications due to hus bebet im pervonaity.. T 
Groen was more deeply affected by German wieatam, and 
felt nothing to be co Secesary as the complete relore of 
the ‘concept of conscowners These thice, to. whom 
Huxley might be added, are typical represestatives of the 
fecondary forces that inade ‘er nghtneae im ths cried 
time 

"To the problem of method George Henry Lewes con: 
tnbated « whole book. pabiahed im 1675, after tus death 
Hous up the sation. before. 1679, and exprenes. 4 
Getavte stundpeint and programme "Lewes begs by 
totic what was sited above tat phys and sherry 
sivacee wih faped sindes to afi snd. more exact 
Sppretaton of ther respestve phenoriena The sae 
ber said Biology, but cannot be said of Prychology = 
Fhe subject of prycbology te cecaced to be the human 
sind, considered as the product of the Homan Organctn 
Bot only in reiation to the commen, bot abo m relation to 
fociety”Emphasinag this relation to tciety, Lewes 
Goines Prychology es” te analyse end Cessation ot 
thy sentinel fenctoas aad facclue, evened to obervaea 

* ie of fp ta Mink, Tt ene The nyt Pree Tt 
conju oom Sa a 
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snd induction, completed by the reduction of them to their 
conditions of exstence, bolagical and sociological” 

‘The cond:tions of eastence are furtber defined ax the 
strsctural mechanism and the medium in which it x placed, 
‘This is clearly modelled on the biologi! formule of Claude 
Bernard , it means for Lewes the rejection of the adea that 
und 1 on “ entity mhabiting the organism,” end society 
“an artifical product.” Lewes regarde psychology as & 
‘branch of biology, and defines 1 as the science of tbe facts 
of sentience, not of consciousness. By this change of 
termunology be hopes to avord any suggestion of a. guif 
between mind and iie, the  spintual facts” are a distinct 
sphere, but not more than that, they are the ephere of 
sentient (unctions as devonct, for example, (rom the ” cond- 
tions of therr production, which 1s the sphere of Physiology.”” 
Physiology is am inct dependent om psychology ; psychology 
18 dependent on physiology, for sense on ats receptive side 
18 an orgamie fonction , 30 that a theory of the soul requires 
4 combination of subjective and objective data 

Lowes believes that every ongamic state a= Both physical 
and psyche, By using the term “*sentience for conscious- 
‘west he means to imply that sensbihty is a" vital 
‘roperty of tssue.” which may or mey not rise into consciots- 
ness. To call psychology the science of comscousness 18 
to limit it, for comousness 1s only a part of sentience 
The antithens of mind and body ve » mistake which bas 
aren from regarding the distroctioa between “ conscious ” 
and" unconscious,” as equivalent to the distinction between 
“mental ” and “physical "Thus “ paradox of Descartes 
must be rejected: we have no." grounds for degrading any 
action of a sentient mechexism from the psychical to the 
physical sphere solely because it might pass unconsciously.” 
‘The mechanical process may be conscious, and the conscious 
process us always mechamcal the processes may be clast~ 
fied, but not under the rubnes of Body and Mind. Lewes 
‘therefore refuses to accept the view that a decapttated frog 
responds to a sbmalus uscomcously be bebeves that ths 
nervous centres of the spinal cord are fully sentient, and 
that reflex action is sccompanied by centience. This affects 
his Interpretation of aiechansm. He will not speak of 
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entlence as directing mechanism ; be refuses to separate 
‘the two, and therefore takes “ mechanical" to mean accord- 
ing to Taw: there ss prycloc mechanism as well 2 physical 
mechanism, or rather there are distingurshable fartors in 
‘what is actually © paycho-pbyscal mechanism 

Biology 3 placed by Lewes between Cosmology and 
Sociology ; psychology 3 a department of biology. This 
classification is dictated by the emphass whuch Lewes lays 
‘on the relatien of mind to society, and of society (o the mind. 
In bnef, he thanks of paychology a= studying sentient pro- 
‘esses an the organism and intelligence, winch is sentience 
developed through veal relatowshups A> a decline 
paychology 1s the basis of education and government, 
‘new which he shares with Spencer and Mill, language, 
scienee, art anse from thas socal medium, constituting the 
ate of cobectve payehlogy;bestory' tales its place 
‘among the sources of psychological data, (or some expen 
faces are. "only. youble to the collective ile” The 
method of psyctolgy includes (a) the subjective analysis 
and introspective method, (8) the objecuve amalyss, the 
cbservabon of data forsished by history, the study of 
animals (only smtebigible “by a ght reflected from the 
study of man"), and soctal relauonsups Comparative 
psychology Lewes thinks 1s mot a source of meh anformation, 
‘Ths, he very charactertstically explains, 1s not because mas 
4s wholly diferent from the ansmals, bot because to the 
“three great factors, Organism, External Mediara, Heredity, 
which Human paychology bas im common with Animal 
‘aychology,” it adds a fourth, maroely, relation to a Social 
‘medium, with its product, tbe General Mind 

‘The dea that psychology ought to be a sence was 
common to Lewes and Mill, but they differed mm thar ide 
of this science Lewes definitely regarded it as a branch 
fof biology. fll inclined to cegard at as a separate science 
‘united to the others sm respect of metbod rather than matter. 
We have sen bow Mill shared the tendency to make an 
advance from the postion of hus father’s Analysis. In his 
Logic be gave an expt statement of his postion, comtribu- 
ting to this science what he costnbated (9 al, clearer rules 
of procedure than were previously knows. According to 
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Mill there is room for a special science of the mind, because 
the feelings are inser states that have no known connection, 
with the body He adauts that every mental state has a 
nervous state for sts antecedent, but adds that we 

"wholly ignorant of the character of these nervous states. 
The sence of mind is made possible by the fact that " there 
exist uniformities. of succession among states of mind," 
Beyond thus Mull does not care to go, for be 1s chiefly com- 
cerned to arave at us next pom, the possibilty of 
ference of character, Ethology tas on the practical gust 
cance of the scigace that Mill concentrates his forces" 

‘Lewes saw the weak pomt in Mil’s position He accuses 
Ml of not knowing enough physiology. says that he adopted 
‘the doctrine of the spintuabsts “without accepting the 
animating spint,” and considers vt a strange incongraty 
“to regard the mund as a function of the orgaaism, and 

that some mental functions hed 20 organic 
To thus attack Mill covld have retorted that 
Jus adea of the method of psychology was not affected by 
Ts view of the Ego but st most be admitted that an the 
rman the attack was justiSed The fact whuch most troubled 
Mull was the necessity of defining a science which began 
from tensanons (so obmiouily Irable to be clamed by the 
physiologists), and ended in processes winch Bll was 
anclined to regard as almost, if not quite, independent of 
the organi. The same point troubled Spencer, and be, 
‘too, fell an easy victim to the criticism of Lewes, 

‘Spencer was wholly concerned with the problem of 
finding « place for everything and patong everything 15 
its place To get over ths difficulty about the sensations 
be crented a sub-department of Aestho physiology, a prepara 
tory study leading to prychology, but not forming patt of 
it, Having thus segregated the sphere of sensations, 
Spencer goes om to declare that Psychology is not only distinct 
from, brat antithetically opposed to, al other sciences. His 
‘main reason for saying this s that the thoughts and feelings 
‘which constutute a consciousness, and are absolutely aneccessi- 
ble to any but the possessor of that consciousness, cannot 
be classed with the enstexces with wiach the rest of the 

1 Thos parmceldy appa & tha Franch, ide. 247. 
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sciences deal. It iz a bitle curious after this to find that 
‘Spencer thinks the odours whach are inappredable to man 
may have a distinct effect on the consciousness of a dog. 
Here Spencer feels able to transfer from a consciousness, 
‘which be alone could know, an efect (defined as unknowable} 
to atother consciousness ‘winch, on these premises, could 
‘not be iowa at all. Clearly somethang reqsires correction. 
‘Through al these chopates about te aim end method 
‘of paychology there began slowly to emerge a defimte atti- 
tude of mnd Thus was lacgely due to the work of Charles 
Darvia, Though evolution aad development were ideas 
‘ald as Thales, ao scieatzéc value could be given to them 
tuiless the processes of which they consisted were studied 
and formulated To this mductive aspect of the subject 
Darwa applied himself, after 1859 bo wellanfortied waiter 
yuld rgnoce the fact that i every subject the geness, a8 
4s the static form, of the product most be consdered. 
In the sciences of Ife there was a large mass of accumulated 
‘oatenal dealing with orgens and functions that seemed to 
exist together for no particular reason, lower Jevels of 
‘action remained when intelicct had already  sopervened, 
and obsolete organs exsted as a wanton challenge to all 
‘wha Believed that everything was created by one onginal 
omniscient act. Under the impulse of Darwin's work this 
‘ccuroulation of matenal was temporanly reduced to 
order. 11, broadly spealuog, it 1» posnble to regard Nature 
as ceaselessly and smfimtely producuve. if at the same 
time the conditions of production are ‘not the same as 
conditions of permanence, but every production w tentative, 
4a kind of experiment which way or may not succeed, then 
‘he chuos of material may be viewed as a new land of ord, 
the dynamic order of perpetual production and selection 
‘The publication of the Origin of Species mm 3839 is an 
event of peculiar interest to the peychologut , for it was 
not only a scientific achievement, it was also x spiritual 
rhs. It is notorious that mm the land of tts origin Darwiniam 
seemed to many only a new name for athessm, it 1s enough 
merely to recall the old anutheses which furnssbed innumer- 
able Gtle-pages, svcb as creation and evoluton, sclenoe and 
the faith. The Intelligence that fastened on Darwinism as 
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the chief of offences, wes not misguided : other doctrines, 
notably the materialinn of 1860, could be sgnoted , but the 
new mode of thought had come to stay, and with if accousts 
aust be settled once for all. With the decrease of asperity 
fom the oze side and of exaggeration on the other, a new 
generation of wnters began by sssumung what ther fathers 
drputed, and thea proceeded to carry om the work of 
Darwin, both to ampbfy and to corest st. For the 
paychologst the gain ley chuely sn a fresh impulse to study 
ongjns and to take a genetic pornt of wiew. In consequence 
there was a moversent toward « general biological treatment 
of mental functions, « renewed unterest in ansmals, sn eluldzen, 
‘and im the questons which concem environment taken as 
prmanly social. 

All these topes had already travelled fer enough to 
reach the tpnge of consciousness Bum had shown no 
small appreciation of the posstbaities mberent psychology, 
whale Spencer, JS Mill, and Lewes had almost grasped the 
mearing of ‘comparative and socia) psychology But 
Darwin (and wath him Russell Wallace) was the real an 
force, though Spencer's use of the evolutionary scheme 
‘more general infvence than any other productton by reason 
of tts compreensiveness. Darwin's specific contnbutions 
to psychology were not large m quantity. To child-psy- 
chology he contnbuted a specimen of bis method im the 
study of the daily hfe of an rafamt to anunal-psychology 
his most significant contrbution was the treatment of 
amstinets as modes of action dependent for ther character 
‘on the progresave refinement of the organism and (or their 
‘porposiveness on the fact that only actions which attain 
‘useful ends could be consistently employed by genecatons 
of creatures, To the study of emotions Darwin contobuted 
the classical example of the metbod of expression. In 
his work on The Esfression of the Emotions im Mon and 
Animals, Darwin aot only recorded facts by observing the 
‘appearance of animals when pleased or displeased, Dut also 
toa great extent mverted the common view of the subject: 
for be regarded the expressions as the organic side of emo- 
tions, and also as the relatively permanent element, since 
‘he organic structure is inbecited, and cam only be modified 
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gmiully, An emotion is therefore fundamentally « habit 
Of the orgenusm consciousness is x comparatively insignid- 
fant element m a total state which includes a great variety of 
vocgamie reactions, for anger, to take omly one exemple, 
consists in bared teeth and bristling har, quite as rauch 23 
‘awareness of the opponent or the pariicular offence The 
fact that emotional expression often contains movements 
that are apparently meaningless was explained by Darwin 
‘on the prnaple of “serviceable stsocated bubite”; the 
mode of expresuon was ongunally a serviceable action to 
‘attain an end, but the change of circumstances has modified 
‘the conditions, and so the ongnal action has become & 
superduous abt, linked by assocation to the feelings as 
they anse Lastly, to the higher Ife of rnd, the soul 
fand the moral, Darwin made a agnfexnt costnbution in 
the Descent of Max (2871) The now famous chapters on 
the “Comparison of the Mental Powers of Man and the 
Lower Ammals” lad a strong and bread foundation for 
al the work which bas subsequently developed our knowledge 
‘of amumal societies, buman societies, and uf the relations 
between these um reference parucularly to the part played 
by instinct (whether sdentical or analogous) in the collective 
Me of human and subhuman speaes * 

ln spealang of Darwin we speak of evolution, but they 
are not altogether equivalent The statement made above, 
that biological raterests developed under the méivence of 
Darwin, requares to be explared further Heredity is tbe 
‘enteal problem, and 1m st the central question 14 whether 
for not successive generations imberst the modifications 
which are acquired by their predecessors. To this point 
Darwin gave hitle attention , the arguments for and against. 
belong to the Lamarclasts (eg Spencer, Wundt, and Cope), 
‘and ther opponents Herbert Spencer, for exaraple, assert 
that an mstinct 1s mbented expenence, assumung that the 
habits of the ancestors are inherted by the descendants 
sn the form of orgame structures and tendencies to action. 











‘Tha voews on spr Bese grec were devdoped by A. Scabies, 
Darvin aed by te. Scie of Langwage, 1669. Apphastion of tat 
‘Deikod © colowrseee was mace by Tr Mogees, Dus Ganduchiehs Ear 
wibsang toe Pokemon, 
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Hanechal, realising the doBieuity of saying that @ habs ts 
hereditary, plunged further into speculation, and declared 
that the charecterstic of all organic matter {5 reprodsction, 
and reproduchon is memory. Thus, the elements which 
succesuively combine to make orgamsms are ” souls” with 
‘an inberent tendency to do agai what they did before. 
similar view was expressed by Herng im 1870, when be 
ublished us essay On Memory 41 2 General Funciion of 
Organic Matter; 1a the form guven st by R. Seman (Die 
Maer), and ia the more readable work of Samuel Butler, 
this doctrine has abtained a vogue beyond sts deserts, The 
use of the term "Memory" in the phrase "unconscious 
memory" 1s a poetic licence which bas been a snare. The 
biologists did not, an fact, propose to explain memory, as 
normally understood they were merely using a term to 

the contimaty of cell-stmuctuze or orgazism Though 
tes the term Memory (Galéchouss), Semon more 
correctly employs a “term of art." Moeme, and nightly 
{aves a new name to what he regarded as x new prnciple. 
Nane the less, for paychology, the outcome has Deen, and 
sul 16, a deplorable confusion. A book on Memory’ now 
starts with anything that can be regarded as “'after-eflect 
of external circumstances,” contumies with all forms of 
regular repetition (vegetable, animal, and organic 
w"Thythim"}, proceeds 19 comprehend bataty of all Lands, 
and ends with human memory wm which appears a3 a sub- 
‘species the process of conscious association and recollection. 
‘Thus affords matter for contemplation, Notiing more sig- 
suficant for the tustory of thougit can be quoted. In 
Plato or Augustine memory was the supremely spiritual 
element in man, because it alone was essentially comtinuous ; 
whether linked with the trammigratica of the Pythagoreabs 
‘ot the immortabty of the Chnstians, memory was the mume 
‘of the undying function which for ever perpetuated rtseif 
dy summaing up the pest im ite etermal present. In the 
‘modern exponest of science memory retus all this sinif- 
‘cance for the opposite reason: though we cease to speak 
of the sou, immortality remaizs in the matter that is never 
destroyed, and the energy that ic never lost: though we 
‘tum eway from Pato or Augustine and say their peychology 
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was nothing but theology, we find that we have tumed to 
‘another prychology which seems to be equally remate fom 
‘the limited ” exience of the bursan mind,” which rationalism 
‘once regacded a3 its symbol of ealightenment. Nothing 
in this sphere 1s finally settled the evolution of doctrine, 
‘a Spencer said, is » part of the whole evolution we stall 
Ihave more to say later on the different departments whose 
‘origin in the getetic way of thunking has been noted here ; 
‘but the ideas of evolution and of memory heve beet 50 
closely related one to another that attenbon might well 
bbe directed at this paint 10 subject so attractive and s0 
significant 

For the paychologst the matural focus of anterest is 
the possibusty of asugning to conscousness a definite part 
im the progress of animal bile. It seems obvious that 
consciousness must bave some “survival valve” on any 





‘to suppose that the acknowledged chmax ofall evolution was 
itself @ superfiuous accessory. The obscurity of the subject 
thas been a deterrent, but the problems of rastinct cannot be 
‘ignored and the solution has been looked for in a theory 
of "functional selection ” or “organic selection,” whoch 
efinitely employs mental powers as agencies The 
co-operation of the physical and the psychic factors which 
thus theory employs 1s explained by giving to the body a 
capacity for producing various movements, and to the 
inteligence a power of selecting, and 10 finally establishing, 
sorme modes of action in prelerence to others Tendencies 
toward such an interpretation of bile may be found in the 
carlier works of Bain and Spencer. who both described the 
formation of habits as a process of selection in which the 
‘moverments attended by para or lack of success were gradually 
climinated. If a this or some similar manner pleasure, 
pain, and attention could be regarded as clearly operative 
ap the whole process of evolution, the union of biological 
and prychological points of view might yield new snsight 
to the whole stady of life Stace the onginal suggestion 
(1896) of such a programme by Lloyd Morgan, J. M. Baldwin,* 
and others, much has been done to utilize and extend 
1 ee Darwen ad ts mon, JM. Babs, 2005, chap. 
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‘these principles through the study of “ animal behaviour“ 
(ide p. 239) 


$5 We bave now followed, with necessary brevity, the 
movements which occepled the interval Detwoen the fist 
works of Bain and James Ward's article on Peychology 
published in the Encyclopaedia Brstensica (1886). The 
comments which this at once evoked show that st was est: 
mated as the beginning of 2 new attitude toward the 
problems of mind. The article clearly challenged the 
Associetionists to show cavse why they should continue to 
fenist. No one wished to deny the value of the laws of 
‘Assoation as true for some aspects of comevousnest and 
some of itv connections ; the question here put to the 19508 
was whether “‘astociauion ” should be regarded as Ue 
bedrock of all mental complexity and unity, or whether tt 
was a munor afftsr dependent upon some larger and deeper 
conception of untty. Ward's article was a statement of 
what would be involved in such a conception of umty , it 
formulated and partly apphed a scheme of peychology for 
which the terms“ continuity” and "attention ‘were 
primary, aad im which all the tendencies toward an emphasis 
fon activity and on the prority of discrimmation, already 
fostered by Ban, were developed so radically that 1t was 
useless to look vpon this as anything but a new egrnnung. 

‘The rmportance of the crisis was Sttingly recognised. 
Bain gave a long account of the article 1a Mind (1880), 
‘and followed this up with an article “On ‘ Association * 
Controversies" im the next year. Nothing could have 
more historical interest then this direct confict between 
the author of the new article and the vigorous thinker 
‘who was prepared to stand by the position he had taken 
thirty years before. In spite of ‘is years—nearly three- 
score and tea—Bein was still a powerful debater: his 
‘trenchant style seemed to bave gained in dewbility and 
qcown richer im homely phrases that come Uke upland 
Tbeeczes through the chambered best of controversy. To 
Tearn the meaning of this page of bistory we shall go back 
to these articles. 

Bain does not stint his praise. “The work,” be says, 
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“hag the tare metit of Being Prychology, and nothing tut 
Paychology * it % cearly complete ax regards fundamental 
problems, and the ultimate analysis of the distinctive 
"Again, after reviewing Ge detail, 





to place snoag ibe muses ofthe plc of te 
‘human mind” ‘The nature of thes appreaation wil be more 
imteligible if another point 1s recalled. Im saying that 
‘Ward's article Is “nothing but Paycbology,”” we need not 
suppose that Ban has repented us own physiological 
matier. Ward's article succeeded the article by Mansel 
‘ou ‘" Metaphysics,” which m the carber editions of the 
Enaytlopadie supped the needs of the time by dividing 
Metaphysics anto Psychology and Ontelogy No one had 
done more than Bars to upset that arrangement, and he 
aight lepixmately cegard the sndependent status of psy 
bology 1n this mioth eehtion of the Encyclopadie as a tribute 
‘to hus nbours. Bain i thus seen to stand between psychology 
fas an academic branch of metaphysics and prychology 
fas a independent science: he 1s also seen to be the 
principal agent in puttmg psychology among the natural 
Sciences ; and, finally, im respect of Ward's article, he is 
seen to be the representabve of a peychology which had 
fallen under the susprcion of being really in bondage to it 
‘own allies, the sciences of chemistry and physiology Thi 
4s, in epitome, the tustory of Bntish psychology from 1835 
to 1887, 
Several nlucnces, durect and indirect, enter into that 
ftelectual current, whach we are here regarding as finaly 
at the " Psychology " of the Excyopadie Britenmen, 
Green has already been mentioned, and equal or greater 
importance must be accorded to the Prenciples of Logie 
published in 1823 by Mr FH. Bradley. The ethical, 
logical, and metaphysical writings of Mr. Bradley, together 
swith bis ccitlal articles om subyects like “ activity ” (pub- 
ished ia Mind) have exerted an influence om paychclony, 
always 2 the dizection of ideas opposed to Association's, 
Jasoes had already begun, also in Mind, to oti the atmo- 
sphere and clear the air of academic ‘bot-houses, while 
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‘Wandt's work was great enough to produce an immediate 
flect far from its point of ongn. In England Sally was 
already known as the author of important psychological 
works, which ripened and matured later The recollection 
of these facts will help the reader to comprehend. more 
exactly the relative importance of the article now to be 
discussed. 

‘While Bain valued Ward's article as 2 sign of progress 
eniecbled by the tendency to go too far, Ward hardly saw 
how much Bum was conceding, and revented bss entcism 
cof the innovations, In 1859 Bain had humset been a danng 
innovator; he had begun the ““actinsm’ that was to be 
ence te soport andthe dexiracuon of is on schoo 
‘This feature, which drstmgushed the “' Emouons and the 
‘Wil "how the ener werk, had een the key to Buns 
later writing we find him spealong of "the stream of 
comeousness,” of change as essential to all consciis 
expentence, of discrizunation as prt to association, of the 
will as fundamental and not denvative from seas—a fact, 
almost all the modern machinery ts mplicit in Bam Yet 
there was a further step which Baan would neither take nor 
allow others to take What that step was we see best in 
Ward's article 

Psychology, according 10 the terms of this article, 18 
concerned with certain phenomena which are not specifically 
“inner” as opposed to "outer," nor " mental” as opposed 
to “'material,” bat are certain distinct characterstics of 
conscious indivduel life. These charactensti 
assigied to a subject or Ego A sequence of 
vwo ancer unity and could not know itself, there fs an agent 
fag well as an action, and m addition to knowmng, feeb, 
and doing we must admut thet which Kaows, feels, and does. 
‘From this basis it follows that the most important charac: 
‘eristica of mental life are those which depend upon this 
agent, such as actrvity 1m the form of attention, reproduction, 
of experiences, and the higher activities m general. If the 
Self ot Ego is not to be some detached essence at suust be 
equivalent to the total state ot conscousnest, regarded a5, 
the inner unity of xltknowledge. Every distinguisbable 
lezoent of the mestal lle i therefore a phase ofits activit 
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‘it is no more separated from its phenomena than the r2002 
fs separated feem its phases the subject is the knowing, 
the feeling, and the doing im their own living unity. If 
‘his subject could be regarded as having ats object um atself 
‘to begin with, nothing moce would be needed ; expertenoe 
‘would then be simply the evolution of the subject; but 
this 1 wot the case, and we bave to deal wath the fact that 
the material fs largely given. Ths material consists of 
Drecentauons, which are either sensory (sights, sounds, 
folourt), oF motor, the latter being equivalent to conscious. 
nuess of eflecent processes as means of producing effects in 
the cuter world The processes which constitute the fe 
of consciousness are, im ther simplest formulation, a 
resentation which induces attention, a feling which marks 
the atirtude of the subject im relation to the presentation, 
8 voluntary direchon of attention to motor presentations 
from which result changes im the field of consciousness. 
‘The affimiies of this doctnne are easly recognized. 
Kant's “pure Ego'" as the ancestor of this “subject "; 
Fichte’s way of developing the content of smind by a purely 
ideabstic moner movement 1s avoided, Hegel's grasp of the 
fact that subject and object are not prmary given distinc- 
tuons 3s utshzed, with the necessary amendment that for 
piychology the actual growth of the idea of a world ws due 
to experiences sw which we react, 1m which theretore the 
mode of action 18 determined by conditons which do not 
onginate is oor owa comsciouiness Ban could adhust 
lumself to is ontlook He saw “no insurmountal 
dificolty” m2 "a senes of states being aware of stielt 
That bold assertion, which flatly demes the man conten 
tion of all the entics of " Assocation,” ss wel) made ; for 
the teabst (sotably T. H. Green) 1s much too ready 10 
press home this éiffculty of "eeries"” From Locke onwards 
the British psychologists were not alming to prove that 
any sequence results 1a knowlodge: they were entirely 
concerned to sbow the fragmentary character of all 
experiences as given im the sequences of life: they wera 
iBest of all concerned to prove that one could aot retire 
withia oneself and there find the whole mental furaiture 
at home at one time. The restoration of the " subject ” 
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looked to Bain like a return to the old obscurantism which 
defied analysis; he saw no advantage in the return to a 
concept which evaded defimton and yielded nothing but 
specalative deductions, while he was not conscious of any 
intention on bis own part to deny that tbe “states were 
states of somethmg Tt is convement, be says, “to have 
@ somethung “in the chair,” but it as hard to say what the 
chaurman 1s fo be. Some comfort us derived by Bain from 
noticing that Ward's " subject" 38 to be taken with qual- 
catuons , for it is adautted that the mental life a8 « process 
is made up of presentations, and the subject at such 13 
never presented Om these terms Barn is disposed to let 
2 pess, s0 long es 2215 not made « “nucleus and a hiding 
Place of rystiessm 

Ward proceeds to treat of the unity of consciousness 
as a “eomtinuance’", im other words, to deny that the 
essence of rental advance » “the combinatvon and re-con 
bination of vanous elementary units" Om the contrary the 
whole process must be regarded as the gradual diferent 
of primary unity mental chemustry must be abandoned, 
Ban retorts that the old method was nght ; “our education 
‘hom first to last takes pracpally the form of adding umt 
to umt” Here we reach the heart of the whole matter 
Ihote the early education of Ban proves a “prejudice,” 
which utterly binds him to the real issue For Buin, Mill, 
and Spencer never seem to bave realized how entiely the 
concept of sensation had changed sance they frst learned 
the grammar of their science It would be right to say 
that x word ss made by adding one letter (o another; it 
would be wrong to say that language had evolved from a 
chaos of letters into an ordered system of letters. Whale 
Ba thought m terms of anetomy and physiology, or Mil 
talked of chemistry, Ward was employing te notions of 
biology, From this science came the inspiration to treat 
the mand as an organism which grows by continous differen- 
tiation, which needs only autntion and assimslation, which 
presents altimately a collection of “ parts” that develop 
ia sustained relations and never change without involving 
‘a reciptocal change tbroughout the whok strocture, The 
theory of language and the theory of sotiety were abo 
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“AMfected by this idea: im applying it to psychology Ward 
dd not abandon scicace, he abandaned only those scientific 
formule whch were the Framework of Busn’s methods. 

‘Bain is prepared to go a long way in raking concessions, 
Dut be remams onenlightened on this pant. To him the 
‘old adea of simple sensations seems fundamentally true. He 
‘admits that sensations once thought simple are really com- 
plex; but that 1m only a matter of degree He casnot 
‘rasp the signafcance of treating sensation as a fonction, 
& ving operation with an mafmtely vanable content, 
“ Whem the sexsation ts simple,” he declares, "as the colour 
‘of gold, repetition merely deepens the impression on the 
memory "In bref, Baim ts prepared to change the elements 
of the mentat bie, but not to change his a¢ea of that fe ; 
Spencet, too, was open to the charge, for he did even more 
(o show bow utterly (he old matenal was discarded, and yet 
lie clung to constructive methods that could ealy work if 
that materal was still used 

‘Bain bas now shown that he failed to understand Werd , 
‘rom this pourt onwards hus remarks, whether made to praise 
for blame, are consegoently of mlenor value The vest of 
‘the expostion may be taken directly from Ward's article, 
which fully deserves to have the last word 

‘The position adopted by Ward tends to involve the 
rejection of physioiogcal explanations Accordingly Hamut- 
ton’s assertion of latent mental modifications is supported 
against Mill's coticism that these modifications must 
be stated as dispositions of the perves Leibniz and 
Herbart are here followed 10 preference to the current 
Brush teaching At the same tume the Law of Relativity 
as slated by Hamilton and Bam is seyected ; Wundt's port 
‘toa is also partially ducarded; and the concluson is 
reached that, whule “there 1s m0 unalterably fixed unit," 
the “mutual relations of ampressions is not everything. 

‘Sensation and movement are treated by Ward a9 aspects 
‘of a continuous psychic life, their present differences being 
due to evolution. Ths treatment adopts the general 
Principles of evolation, but rejects the physiological form 
ven to the theory by Lewes and Speacer. While the 
latter attempted to derive the variety of sensations from 
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“some sitzple primordia! presentation,” Ward conjectaces 
‘that the original matrix was a general‘ onganic sensation ” 
corresponding to the general physiological artion of the 
‘various sthmuli fn otber words, primitive sensation must 
be conceived es undiflerentiated, a condition in which 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smeling. and touching were all 
indshnctly represented Thus might be compared with 
‘Kans idea of a primitive chaos (or " manifold") of sensa- 
tons as the antecedent of distinct knowledge That this 
doctrine of Kant was in Ward's mund is shown by the 
Teference to it whuch occurs im the next paragraph, om 
Perception We are warned that the progressive difecen- 
‘uation of our seases does not go on alone, there 15 an 
accompanying integration by which the elementary pre- 
sentations are coalinuously formed into complex groups. 
The “ presentation-contmour,” of mere tramstion from 
state to state, would be “lst better than te disconnected 
manifold for which Kant took st ” if some other factor did 
ot enter in and domuaate the situation. That factor is 
subjective selection which emphasises (by movement) one 
art of the total presentation and represses the rest. 

This notion 18 open to enticism, but we shall not delay 
matters by rasing problems. At’ this point we cam see 
‘ost clearly where and how the fundamentel concept of 
activity 25 brought into action by Ward We are asked to 
‘accept an oniginal power of reaction which 1 not a physical 
Dut a psychic actmnty; it ts not Bam's onginal rea of 
innate energy, but a totaly étterent noton of pure spintaal 
agency, From this foliows automateally the substitution 
of this agency with its selecting end assimilating processes 
for all that Bain and J. Kil desernbed under the name 
of “association” The activists of the German school 
is now developed, end the theory geavitates toward the 
‘tradition of Leibuis and Herbart. Experience, which 1s the 
life of the mind, does not consist of parts added ave to 
another, atomically. There is a given material and a syn- 
‘thesis, bat the material does not furnish its own syn- 
‘thesis. Where then does this element, the form as distinct 
fron: the matter, come from? Ward replies that it comes 
from us, from the active organising subject. This is 
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aamounced 2s the sigual merit of Kant, the recognition of 
«synthetic unifying agency, © primary apperceptive power. 
‘The modes of this activity are the (Kantian) categories, 
they are the Javs which the mind brings to bear on its 
materiel. But these aze not innate properties of the se 
they are the gradually developang modes of ris activity, 
and the order of their emergence can be observed: they 
are not transcendental principles of mind regarded 
‘wuiversally, but orgame principles of dividual consclous 
existences. Time and space are the first of (bese orgamiting 
Principles; uimty, identity, resemblance, difference come 
Neat , the higher mmtelleteal categones come latest (sub- 
stance, cause, etc) Though subtle, tus analysis 1s not 
trivial Peycholegy must deal with the ature of thowght, 
‘and must therefore come an its systematic procedure to 
these factors Ward took up a strong postion in refusing 
to sacnfice them to Aswciahionsm, and his analysis was 
eamed unfinchingly through ats severest thal Its a 
duty to the avthor not to shirk the task of grasping the 
Aifference between a logical and a paychologcal view of 
categones For the logician categones are msteuments of 
thought and forms of the relations between thoughts For 
‘the psychologist they are activites, moze alan to the typical 
forms of growth which biology desenbes, and capable of 
arrangement in reference to the stage at which they appear 
o€ the Jevel at which they are active. In adopting the latter 
standpornt Ward preserved hus fundamental thess, the poss- 
bility of an independent paychology whch should be nerther 
physiology nor epistemology. and the Kantian nature of the 
exposition must not be allowed to obscure the rea! diference 
between Ward's prychology and Kant's epistemology. 
Hume's distinction of the smage from the dea, on the 
ound that the former 1" hiveler.” a5 reyected un favour 
‘of = more direct analysis by which it ts shown that the 
image does not differ from the idea in respect of intezsity, 
‘but in its own character as being aka to the presentation- 
outisuum, This meazs that umages a5 such are not #120- 
dated ; they may contain connected elements (called, after 
Herbart, theis complications), but only ideas ere capable 
‘of true association. Images stand cicse to sensations, but 
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do not involve feeling; ax Baia puts it, “they Soat in a 
level of their own.” Next comes the “ memory-aiters 
image.” as described by Fechner. This introduces the 

‘Memory-contauum,” a mental stratum overlying the 
“" presentation-contumsam,” and snvolving retention and re- 
production. Here we have all that Ward admits in the 
way of Association, namely, the control of the sequence by 
“contiguity.” Associaton by simulanty is rejected because, 
im this type of psyebology, sumilanty cannot be an attribute 
of ideas om the contrary, at must be an active recognition 
of the relation between a present and « former state of 
consciousness The reproduction is achieved by other 
factors; the sumlanty is detceted after the reproduction, 
being, im fact, due to subsequent companion The last 
pomt’ which can be mentioned bere as the apphcation of 
Continuity to the sudgects of time and space In dealing 
‘with space, Ward introduced the term Extensity to denote 
ure quantity of space, a5, ¢ g , the sensation of comtact over 
‘an increased area when’ the’ hand os slowly thrust into 
water for the rest hus doctnze 3s based on Lotze's “ Jocal 
sia" theory. Semarly, 19 relaven to time, Ward favours 
the idea tbat succession as observed 3s the sucoesnen of 
‘emphasized pornts 1m the continuoas tissue of consciousness, 
1 we compare crowded hour of glonous hie” with an 
four of duliness, the former seems mm retrospect to be longer, 
though 1m expenence 1t was shorter, this indicates. that 
“ame, as paychically expenenced duration, 1s pnmanly 
an intensive magntude.” The perception of time ts therelore 
‘diferent from the conception of time, the latter is a uniform 
acheme, but the former 18 an intensive expenence depending 
on acts of attention which punctuate the " presentation: 
continayr ” 

‘After elaborating in the sphere of censation and cognition 
what we right desiguate aso theory of the tissue of 
psychic experience, Ward proceeds to deal with feeling. Since 
feeling is coexistent with the other distingusbable types 
of function, 1 can be dealt with according as it accompanies 
tach of these (sensation, complex states of sensation, and 
movement, the Gow of ideas}. Passing over the detail of 
this part Wwe come to “"emotional and conative actica," 
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‘The treatment of this was foreshadowed earlier when the 
futher declared that activity is present from the first, and 
‘that it takes the form of selecuve movements. Primarily 
such movesieuts way have been establiahed by “ nataral”” 
selection, bat“ purpoave “selection Degan to take eflect 
at a very early stage, While feelings are connected with 
‘movements, the emotions are to be described as total states 
‘of consciousness which involve forms of expression ; {he 
importance of the distinction bemg that the movements 12 
the latter case are selected, purpouve, and capable of 
reinforcing the emoucn as a whole Here the movements 
ifler eaurely froma reflex movements, the movement does 
thot account for the feeling, the feeling accounts for the 
movement, As the mind aitains higher levels there 18 a 
(gradual loorening of the bond between particular feelings 
and particolar movements, the sdea enters in and gwes 
remote objects for our striving , the conative element 18 
‘thus employed on the level of psychic ile, and 
Ddecomes desire and will The coexstence of differentiation 
sand sotegration 1 preserved to the end. For wotellection 
is the process by which desire attains the meuns to 318 
satisfaction. The flow of adeas becomes more developed 
and acquites a degree of synthesis through essociations ; 
desire prompts to “a menta) rebearsal of various possible 
courses of action”, the two lines of advance are united 
In the total psychosis of the mature mind The analysis of 
toteUectual activity 1 therefore achieved when we can 
istinguish the typical forms of its symtbess, which difiers 
from associative syathess in being purposively selective, 
‘Aa artice wnttes for an Eocyclopedia is necessanly 
condensed, a further cocdensation mught seem to be Bttle 
‘hort of mutilation. The end must justify the procedure, 
and the end bere kept in view was to show how a cew phase 
‘of poychological theory appeared im England. ts coming 
‘wax clearly due in part to a better knowledge and fuller 
appreciation of German research and speculation. But it 
‘was no mero importaton. The infuence of Bain and 
Spencer is not to be overlooked, Ward broke ew ground 
08 ooe fundamental point—tbe idea that Ife and growth 
Delong to the mind as truly as they belong to the body. 
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‘The total impression, which we have simed to reproduce 
in the account here given, is Ghat of 2 procest which most 
be described piceemea) but takes place alwaye as a whole, 
ie i an ampreasioa of orgazue unity. an ampressin of vital 
impulse ever extending its unity over a greater vanety and 
complexty of action. To grasp this idea ts moce important 
than disputing detauls, for out of the idea comes mnspiration. 





§6. The works of James Sully, Professorin the University 
‘of London, began to appear in 1574, when Sensation and 
Tniwition was publuhed The Onitines of Psychology dates 
from 1884 , the Teacher's Handtcok trom 1686 (6fth edition, 
41909}, and the maim work, The Human Mind, in 1892, 
‘These wntiags represent a distinct type of work, essentially 
syttemate and designed to present the matenal as st was 
obtained tn an orderly and mntelignble form — Suby's gemus 
was for detail, close analyss, and struction He never 
seems to bave undergone a spintual crisis nor felt the 
ecesmty of t : he moved wath tbe times, and wasn sympathy 
wath the expenmental tendencies of bis day In general 
character his work mever seems so lar from the standpoint 
of Ban as does that of Ward There are new facts, but no 
new “‘ayntern"" beyond what 1 recognirable in. fresh 
arrangenients of tbe tualter and fresh details The depart 
‘mental works oa Zilwsous (188:) and on Lauper (2902) 
show most completely the author's power of analysis and 
punstaling discrmusation The application of psychology 
‘was a development greatly assisted by Sully, who net only 
‘wrote psychology for teachers, but also wrote on childhood 
(indies of Chuidhood, 1895), and was the founder of the 
Brith Astocaton for Clukd-stedy 

“The plulosophica! outlook wiach gave a distinctive mark 
to Ward's Prychology, and was conspicuous by its absence 
in the more empncal attitude of Sully, has been again 
made promunent by G. F. Stout The Analyte Prychology 
fof 1896 was followed by the Manual in 2898, and the 
Groundiworh, 1903. Each work bas a degree of individuality 
nd exhubits changes of thought, bat sm essenual matters 
the Ancigtic Paychology is not superseded by the later 
(and briefer) expositions. A study of Herbar'’s Peychology 
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{Afind, 1688) showed the preoccupations of the wnter at 
that time, and the influence of Herbart was abidbng. This 
influence, however, was sot enough to make Professor 
Stout a Herbartan; be would be more correctly described 
5 a follower of Ward ifs independence did not justify the 
‘statement that bis psychology us not to be trested as a mere 
reflection of any other theory. For bis own part Professor 
Stout seems to acknowledge most indebtedness to Brentano 
In its broad outhnes the Analytic Psychology is a study 
of the structure and processes of the mind It as devoid 
of physiology, and so lar ama to be “pure psychology, 
Tn this respect at 1s abn to Ward's article, and goes even 
farther in the emphasis laid op activity. Ut is an a sense 
fan introduction to the whole subject, Jor the genesss of 
‘the mental structure was the task fret undertaken, but 
‘ths genetic psychology presupposed ideas which seemed to 
require to be treated first: the genetic psychology was 
accordingly postponed uptil the analytic had been satis: 
factonly elaborated. The scope of the undertaking was 
therefore automatically limited The frst book deals with 
the elementary modes of comoousnets and aims to Gx 
thelr number and chetr nature; the second 1s devoted to 
‘tbe laws and tmodes of change. The priacipal achievement 
of the fiat volume was the restatement of the idea that 
comaousness bas three fundamental modes, thaskin 
fechng, willing. While the idee was not new the establish- 
ment of it was organ; against the Kantian view that 
these modes are ulumate because irreducible, the author 
argues that maby other modes are equally imeducible 
the distinction of modes must not be (rested as a discrimuna- 
ton of irreducible contents, but as a distinction of attutudes 
‘The matter given to consciousness is the sum of presentations ; 
to each presentation there is possible reaction im one of 
eee ways. If the presentation fs referred to an object, 
sand regarded only as sgnifcant, we are said to think; if 
wwe fiad ourselves in an attitade of hing or duliking, we 
ave the velltional or conative mode; from this arises 
plearare ot pain. The sinking points of this statement are 
the emphasis which falls on conatea, a term derived from 
Asistotle through mediaval Latin, and wholly saturated 
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swith the Aristotelian conception of siriving or the biological 
notion of dynamic states; end, secondly, the way in which 
feeling ls mede an attibute of activity and secondary to 
it; pain is equivalest to hindrance, pleasure is the tone of 
uusimpeded acton. Ia reahty then, only two modes are 
fundamental; we either think or will, But even this 
doality seams reducible, for both are processes of « vital 
kind and no more than aspects of vital action, The effort 
‘which i the exsanee ofall fe is an effort of eell-maintenance, 
that striving whieh Spunoza called comatus, and Avenarius 
luborated im the doctrine of “ vitel series.” Thought and 
will are operations by which the creature strives to regain 
its Jost equibnum. ‘Their unity does mot const in the 
fect Chat will involves ideas or consistent thinking involves 
attention and will though Green adopted this way of reduc- 
Ing plurality (o unity. Stout, being a psychologist and 
not w dialectician, avoids that argument for ultimate 
sdeaty; 118 the eadering ematy of the conta equal 
which be seeks to exhibit, and this really means that we 
cantot speak of thinking ‘and willing, passive and active 
powers, but only of conscaows actinty—in other words, of 
thinking or conscious processes. 

‘Thus the second Book which deals with this mental 
activity as a unity 18 concerned wath its complex forms in 
their unity, that {8 to say, zot the (mechanical) parts of our 
consciousness, but the (bolopscal) development af its organic 
totality. Thought 1 the creature's way of satisfylag its 
reeds, including tts need of thoughts; and therefore think- 
ang is a land of adaptation or invention by which the 
‘organism sustaus its relations to the environment of circurs- 
stances. Thus is the description whach cam be given of 
mental life; it requires for sts supplement an explanation 

which the relations are sustamed, and this 
genetic partis still awaited. In spite of this lack itis true 
to say that by its careful elaboration, its oubtle but clear 
arguments, and its constructive breadth, the Analytic 
Poychology bas been one of the cost infuratial works 
produced in Great Britsis during the last quarter of the 
lneteenth century. The later manuals mentioned above 
faze well known cd need not be described i detail. 

You. 1 




















OF PSYCHOLOGY 
GENERAL SURVEY 


§1. Tat history of psychological theories in France 
entered upon a new phase in 1870 Whatever che may 
be thought of the work done by Tasne, no one would deny 
his right to be considered the leader of the empincal school 
and the exponent of concrete practical methods of study, 
‘The movement was a ceaction for which considerable pre- 
aration had been made in several directions In 1870 
France began to realize the full significance of the fact 
‘that Cousn was dead. That great phiosoptucal dictator 
Jeft no soccessor there could be no second Cousm with 
the same power of histoncal compualion, the same zeal 
to make the mental sciences part of the national Lie, the 
same anxiety to be at once both great and conspicuous. 
Even before has death rebelinous spints had murmured 
this was no more than a sophist, a phulosophe-orateur, and 
foremost among these was the young and yournakstic Taine, 
Born sn 1828, Tamme was brought up in the Eclecte school, 
but at the age of twenty-three abandoned it to take up 
an attitude of hostity which eas fostered chielly by the 
study of the sciences, especally anatomy, mathematics 
‘and physics. The result was the usual tendency of the 
‘Young to feel that the philosophers were not moving as 
quickly a they should, and in 1856 Taune helped them to 
move on by the pubication of the series of essays entitled 
Las Philesephes Clasigues du XIXe Sticle en France, With 
aimitable literary skill Taine sketched the hustory of philo- 
sophy in France during the preceding quarter of a century, 
und the book, destined to ram through seven editions, was 
from the first a force to be respected Such books cannot 


‘toed space to be complete and their writers cannot spoil 
the chances of victory by fine considerations of justice, 
Taine was not just, but he achieved Ms purpose, which was 
the condenination af the whole tend of French philosophy 
since the days of Condillr (ee p. 18). 

‘We might say that at this tine Taine’s motto was 
“Back te Condillac.” The plulesophers hed lost the respect 
and confidence of the men of scirnce, and Taine, with one 
foot in philosophy and one in science, fet aggrieved at 
the way in which the national philosophy was falling behind 
the progress of research This slate of mind implies of 
course a contempt of metaphysics and Taine’s teal mission 
Gia not amount to a constructive philosophy but a very 
Tirited attack on the pomts which were of interest to him, 
the problems of physiology and psychology We shall 
enter upon no disputes at present about the value of this 
and of outlook, but take a retrospective glance at the 
Aevelopments which colmmated m us revolt of the 
emprissts. 

"The genera! idea enterttmned about the method of 
Conditiac was that it Kept to the sure ground of experience 
‘and could be trusted This was fostered by the fact that 
the spirit of enquiry whuch was active at the time, coexisting 
with’ the supremacy of Condilac. though not otberwme 
elated to im or his method, produced a vigerous mover 
tent in the sciences both of bedy and of mind Under 
the tomewhat vague term of Ideolognst the historian groups 
sen lke Cabanis, Broussais, and Bichat, a group of specala- 
tive physicians , De Stutt de Tracy, Laromiguitre, Cardailiae 
and other plulosophieal wnters ; while the penod was made 
famous by the names of Lamarck, Biot, Floorens, and 
others whase fame spread over Europe and rade Paris 
the centre of European learning This pre-eminence passed 
by degrees from France to Germany, and in 1870 the French 
wore cnnsciows that they had lost to some extent their 
prestige, and those who looked at things from the point 
of view of the politician were anxious to find the reason 
for thls apparect degeneration. Taine leid the blame an 
the spirtualstic school of Maize de Biran, and bis senti- 
‘ents are echoed in all the writings of the empirical school, 
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The ideclogists were concerned with many things beside 
paychology, but they made one contribution to the progress 
Of that science by their consistent efforts to expisin the 
nature of mental activity. The mere azelysis which Con- 
illac made so clear and sttractive was supetseded by this 
Gerand for some deeper penetration into the mystery of 
the ving mind, just as the physiologists were infuenced 
in the direction ‘of vitalsm by their dissatisfaction with a 
‘mere description of the mechanism of the body. The 
vitalists were going back to Stabl the paychologists were 
really moving across from the territory of Locke ¢0 that 
of Leibniz The movement was weak and stopped short 
‘of the goal De Tracy and Larormguitee went no further 
than the assertion of  speaiic activity which was the 
active clement in the percepton of resistance and the 
‘contribation which the individual makes to the act by 
‘which external realty is perecived From this point, 
hich belongs to ideology rather than psychology, the 
feboal vergd into epecttanve philwphy tempered 
Snterest io language and signs The quantity of the wor 
done was not great, but st has @ distinctive quabty, and 
the analyus of reustance, wath the consequent development 
‘of the sense of effort as a fondomental part of experience 
Which could not be gives from outude, was an important 
contribution to psy ‘There can be no doubt that 
the treadly visits of the plolocopbers to Pans during 
this period were accountable for the originality of thove 
wha tried to umprove on Reid by this same process of 
cemphasuzng activity 

"Together with this speculative clement the Ideologists 
retamed the practical and empirical mood of the age They 
were at peace with the men of the world and thore who 
‘came into contact with the daily needs of ren. The poll- 
ean, the mea of culture, the Sealers of the body were 
Kindly dispoted toward these thinkers, and De Tracy has 
the reputation of being the only philosopher who bas 
invented a new daice. Bot a very different type of mas 
‘was coming to the froat under the guidance end encourage- 
ment of Cabanis. Maice de Biran, though he was « soldier 
bby profession, at times a man of aflsir on « small ecale, 
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‘and & figure in the cultured cizcles of Paris, was at heart 
a redlose, “He withdrew more and mote from the outer 
‘world to the inner, and traversed the whole road from the 
empiricism of Condillac, through the phynologcal poy- 
chology of Cabanis and the semi-spenttual peychology of 
the Teeclogss, to a definitely sostaphysical view of the 
soul and a mystical etiam. The power ef Maine de Biran's 
‘work was shown by the folowing which be bad in the period 
immediately succeeding Ins death . at has been shown aga 
Tean directly by the fact thet wivle Tare and Ribot are 
regarded as the leaders of the emptrical school, Bergson 
as the advocate of what would Lave been called « 1670 
*' Buranssm.” ‘The empiniasts speak a8 French psycho 
logy plunged into a deep and dark tunnel just before it 
farnved at Bycan's spintualism, emergng snto the ight 
of day once more at the era of Taune fn any case there 
is here a clear distinchon of aums and methods, and we 
may proceed to inquire separately into the development 
of these antathetie 

The reader of Tasme's book, On the Intelligence, is con- 
scious at the sight of the frst page of some disturbing 
clements he has been accustomed to hear about the senve 
‘organs, sensations, bgher powers and so on un regular order ; 
‘ut this book seems to be curiously mverted and in adéstion 
to its disregard for standard divisions and headings it offers 
cunous paradoxes culminating i the astertion that sen 
fations are true hallucioatices. AU this requires. some 
explanation which, fortunately, can easily be obtained. 
Taine s a peculiar combination of psychuatry and postvism. 
From the sehool of Condillac and Cabanis there had emerged 
Pinal, the man who frst began to mpress people with the 
fact that mental diseases were simply one kind of disease, 
ot a wholly supernatural event dat a form of human 
suffering to be treated as such. Pinel (:80r) bad a worthy 
suteessor in Esquirol, whose weitmgs from 1817 onwards 
fare regarded a the real foundation of the mental pathology 
and psychiatry of the nineteenth century. When the sob- 
ject was properly established and the pethology ia question 
‘was seen to be realy a question of the mind and not to 
be satisfactorily treated by scourging, purgation, or sudden 
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application of cold water, there was the usual zeal to collect 
examples, and the work of the scenic inquirer became 
the object of pubbe cunostty. The abnormal became a 
popular topic befoce 1860, and 2t was the fashion te look 
‘on psychology 38 a storehouse of cunous narrauves ; the 
stent ally'o} metaphysics was redaeed 10 sopping copy 
for sensauonal romances. 

AC was a just dispensation, While the prychologst an 
earlier days had been content with an abstract science, the 
‘wnters of romance bad Kept alive the observation and 
description af human behaviour. Now, from that inter 
mediary sphere of bospstals and asylums, irom the places 
‘where society collects and segregates the products 1 cannot 
asannilate, there comes that applieaton of method wick 
‘alone could make the raw material of the novelist into a 
scientific product The gull between sazuty and msenity 
rapidly narrowed and the systematic stedy of mental 
pathology led ta the idea of a distincuon between normal 
‘und abnormal mental structures which was totally different 
from the current conception of madess or of wdiocy From 
the new point of sew act only did sanity and ansanity 
ierge their borders in tbe lle of ordinary individuals, but 
‘the science of the normal mond, the ordinary paychology, 
‘was compelled (0 recogaize as part of sts domain what pre- 
ously had been either excluded or unknown, To Exquisol 
was due the distinction of wluston from’ Balucnation, 
together wath a more careful elaboratiun of the significance 
of organic development as Cabanis had suggested it should 
be treated Alter Esquarol, Michea (1837). BaUasger (2842), 
and Bnerse de Bottiont’ (2843) comunued the work of 
collecting matenal, studying and desenbing individual 
cases. At last a new and trutio} method of studying the 
operations of the und seemed to have been discovered, 
‘The ampact of the new inuence on general paychology was 
expressed, with the exaggeration satural to the carcum- 
stances, in Tanne’s phrase, perception 1s Aaiinctnalion 9a 

While it was natural tbat psychology should be mos 
affected by the sciences which either bordered upon ot 
actually shared its ternitory, there was a chore general 
Paciple enderlying the whole movement which may be 
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regarded an the plulosophical basis of the new empiricism, 
‘This was the positivism of Auguste Comte. In 1830 the 
Philosophie Posstive announced that the world bad possed 
through the age of rebgion and the age of metaphysics. 
Jt had now reached the age of science. The tame wes ripe 
for some sich declaration and the Positive Philosophy 
counted among sts admirers or adherents such widely 
Gliflerent pervoaalites as J S Mil, G. H. Lewes, Spencer 
and Tame It was not necessary for the Comtust 10 accept 
Comte’s doctrines as such x was enough to sympathize 
with the general idea, and this was all that the disciples 
as a whole professed to do. That idea was positivism, not 
necessary emprnessm Dut the broad conception of fact 
5 the bass of theory That this should at once Tead to 
2 theory about facts and much discussion as to what were 
fand were not facts, was only the nature of things reassert= 
ing itself against formule. without following the camif= 
cations of Posttuvism we may note is relation to psychology, 
Comte hurnself dusregarded the psychology which is based 
fn untrospection, a point on which Mill did not follow bia, 
On the other hand Comte’s objective mood was a strong 
stumelus to the study of social relations and social rnter- 
action The two points taken together sum up the sig 
mificance of Positrasm or more sinctly Comusm, for the 
science of mind; as Lewes formulated the psychology of 
Positivism st was a combination of bialogy, mental physio- 
logy. and sociology. 

“The discussion of Pomtivsns leads at once from France 
to England, and then back again to France. The English 
vwntings were closely watched im Paris, where later the 
personality of JS Mill was known and kosoured, Taine 
Incorporated long passages from Mul in his owa work, and 
‘between 1870 and 1875 great activity was shown in the 
translation of Ban and Spencer, Taune using Ins influence 
to recommend these works to the public It Bes been said 
that France owes to Taine the importation of Stuart Mill 
and to Ribot the importation of Spencer.” Be that as it 
may, in 1870 France possessed an independent schoot of 

1M, server, tae ne Fat tt Tie (056), wine oth 
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8 
thought based on emipiccal privciples Lo Taine and Ribot, 
‘while the schoot of Tiran stil diffssed through Ite class: 
room an odour of metaphysics and Germany. 

Tt is more important to understand Taine as a person 





to see it written. The coctents, drawn from works of 
physiology, reports of asylums, and Mill's Logic have no 
inner unity and are deadedly entertaining. 1( they aspired 
‘Yo the digmty of a system there would still remain the fact 
Yhat Taine never added the other promsed volume on the 
‘emotions and the wil, nor as at easy to see what he would 
have done with them uf be bad followed the indications 
of his treatment of intellect In a semilar suggestive but 
Incomplete way Taane created a type of appbed prycbology 
in bis History of Enghsh Lueratere, of whach the mond 
Fep on LA Fonte and Livy ware prelinay susie 

sm the concrete rather than the abstract, Taine 
thought of this Folk-Psychology as the real sphere of 
applied psychology and deserves the credit of introducang 
to France. this product of German thought. Popularity 
was Taine's nemesis: the pablic found tis work onguzal 
aad entertaining, but failed to see in 1t any revolution which 
would usher in a new era of literary crucsm based on 
Peycho physiological principles. 

Much as he dnitked the Metapbysical school, Taine 
never really worked out his own sulvauon hus émpnies 
‘wece cotely akan to " Metempirics,” and be aimed, more 
oc less consciously, to exhubst the unsty of mind as a plurabty 
and thea syotbesise the plucahty. A bepnzung was imade 
from signs, presumably because they are indisputable 
Sealities; thence the author descends to images, to sen- 
ations, and to the elements of sensttions. The last 
term denoted homogeneoin, saperceptile, ements ore 
sponding to neural reflexes. speculative basis which perhaps 
fanticipated the aeurograms of later writen. The return 
from these depths is made by a synthetic reconstraction of 
experience, decidedly not the most origisal part of the book. 
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Taine was the foreranner and herald of the era that 
began actually wth Ribot. Born in 2830, Tesodule Ribot 
‘began his professional career as 2 lecturer at the Sorbonne. 
Tn 1873 he publishes bis book on L'Héré#ilé Prychologique, 
‘which Taine, among cthers, baled 2s significant of uew 
aod better things, Ribot was in fact applying and extend- 
ing the geocral spirit of Eaghsh thought, and when the 
opportunity came he was naturally considered the right 
‘man ta establsh n France @ school of experimental pey- 
chology, The opportuatty aid not come; st was made 
An 1688 the chasr of Law of Nature and Law of Nations 
{fell vacant at the Cellége de France X Renan thought 
the tume had come to recognize psychology as an inde- 
Pendent subject, and proposed to convert this chair into 
1 professorshup of Expenmental and Comparative Psycho- 
‘After some delay due to opposition the change was 
effected, M_ Ribot was installed. and psychologists every- 
‘where applauded thos sign of progress From then on 
wards M. Ribot continued his extensive tabours He bad 
‘Bven to bis countrymen a hustoncal account of English 
and German psychology im 1879, he had founded the 
Revue Phaloropluque 1a 1876 (dhe year wn which Basn started 
Mind), and begun already thet long senes of mosographs 
bby which Ins name bes become famiber to students all the 
world over 
Physiology and pathology were the moving forces in 
France dunng the decade 1880 to 1890, Ribot did not 
estimate these forces very accurately : be allowed himself 
{0 be cared too far by the stream and gave too much 
Importance to the idea that consciousaess 1s an“ epipheno- 
enon.” This excess was modified in hme and from 
1868, the date of bis work on Attention, Robot became more 
truly peychological in his tiethods and outlook. The 
onginal animosity agatast metaphyscians, expressed almost 
violently in the early historical work, ceased to ovcupy the 
foreground, though the mia principles remaived unchanged. 
In 1889 M. Liard, the Minister of Education who ratibed 
the appointwest of Ribot, established « laboratory for 
eychological work at the Sorboane. To this was appointed 
as director Henri Beauis, author in 1889 of a work o7 
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Las Sensations interes. Beauris was 2 physiologist fit 
‘eed foremost; ‘his work was well tte! to rejoice and 
fensnure all who longed to speed the parting metaphyacs, 
‘But it was no longer 8 questzon of putting one doctrine in 
the place of anctber. The area was widening more and 
more ; the diflerent sovences began once more to diverge 
rather than encroach. In the sphere of mental pathology 
4 new era dates from Presse Janet's work; the phyuo 
Jogical standpoist was at the samme time more clearly defined 
bby Richet, Grasset, and others A pure objective psycho 
logy was’ the programme of another group meluding 
Maniber, Paulban, Godtersesux and Ruyssen.t Intro- 
spection was accepted as a fundamental part of psycho- 
logicad method by « third group, snciuding Egger, Marion, 
Derepas, Dugas, and Malapert Tarde and Le Bon? fol- 
lowed psychology along the Ime of its connection with 
sociology In 1896 Recejac made an important contn- 
Tbuton to the psychology of religion, while Delacrout 10 
Aga8 undertook: a study of the history and paychology of 
mystxism. 

Individuals may arrive at a mons which they énd 
satisfactory. but the reduction of all the data to one cate- 
gory is rarely accepted by a whole nation or even a group 
Sr hinkers Ta France at the close ofthe nineteenth een 
there survived 1m new forms the antagosisms with which 
‘the century began the empincal tendency was opposed 
bby the ideahstic erties The spit of Maine de Biran lived 
‘agein m Alfced Foullée (2836-1922), and was expressed in 
‘two of hus works, the Evoladionmisme des Id¢es-frces (1890) 
and the Prychologe dex 1dées-forces (1893). Fowllée begras 
‘with. a general oppostion to Spencer he would abandon 
allateempts to build a peychology out of “re-presentations 
fn place of these sdéexrefts we must put idderforees. This 
‘programme emphasizes all that is dynamic the affective 
tates are put first, and appetite (conatus) 1s the funda- 
mental explanatory term, As a philosopher Fouillée puts 
‘the unity of fe ist, and by making Hie ementially activity, 
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Gavitated towards a yoluntansm mot unlike thet of 
Schopenhiner. Tao anteect 3s not to be wgzored: on 
the contrary, thinking 38 of prime importance as thé last 
term in evolution, end this vokumtansm 15 called by 31s 
author intellectualist None the less as a wholo Foullee's 
work was distinguished by the emphans on activity, and 
was ths correctly accepted as an attempt to evade scientific 
determinism by emrploying biologieal eather than mechanical 
categones, 

‘A sumular object ts the man feature of Henri 
Bergson’s paychology. Here, te0, evolutionism ie recnter- 
preted, aad the argument is a counterstroke to the 
volutiomam then dommant Bergson's first work, Esta 
sur les Données Iowmddvates dela Conscience (Eng trans Time 
fand Free Well) appeared in 1883 Matstre of Mémowre to!- 
lowed in 1896, While Jater works, notably Evolution 
Créainee, have gven x more extensive statement of Bergson's 
philosophy, the main pounts of the psychology were stated 
‘in the first two One of these was the decided opposition 
to mental measurements, cnbozed by Bergson sn a vigorous 
polemic which bas become almost classic. The other was 
the doctrine which (uras on the distinctiea of two memories. 
The object of this distinction 1 to separate the habit of 
the organism from the pure act of memory. From Maine 
de Biran down to Bergson French thought 1s conunuously 
exercised on this topic To emphasize habit 1s 10 reduce 
mental activity to cerebral phpnology, as associationssm 
bad sbown sufftcently. The new philosophy of M. Bergson 
2 pnmanly a restoration of metaphysics, and 15 not so much 
4 psychology as an mfluence reacting upon psychology. 
Some wnters have welcomed rt as a force hkely to elevate 
peychology above the level of empmncism ; others see in 
only a useless regression from the light of facts and 
expentments to the darkness of usanalysable intuitions. 

Such was the character and the distrbution of the work 
done in France dunng the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The group which still remains to be considered 
under the general tile of expenmental psychology can 
best be accounted for by tracing the work of Binet. 

cores 
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Allced Binet was born in 187, and led io ror, When 
Taine wrote bis eacer works Binet was still a boy; as 
ws student he heard Charcot lecturing at La Salpetritve; 
be graduated when the Englsh pevchologists stil formed 
‘the ideals of the French school and JS Mil especially 
‘was the dictator of scientifc method, Tt is a curious fact 
‘that Binet uever learned German and to o large extent 
seems to have been indifferent to the progress of psychology 
im Germany. His earhest works reflected the prevathng 
interests, eg the well-known study of Amimal Magwcam 
(1886) (mn collaboration with Féré) and of The Paychc Life 
of Micro-orgemsms (1887) A new direction of thought 
‘was foreshadowed in the Paychologre du Rersomnement (2880) 
‘and in 1892 the work on Alterations of Pertonality showed 
‘that its author was moving away from Assocrationism t@ 
a diflereat conception of the psychic tile Alter collabor- 
ating for some time with Benams, Binet became assistant 
director and finally director of the laboratory of the Sor 
‘bonne (1894). In 1895 the Année Paychologigue began 11s 
career as the organ of Bunet's school, and mach of bis work 
appeared annually an this penodcal 

‘Binet's work belongs histoncally to the age which fol- 
lowed the first epoch of expenentahsm in France. The 
prelimanary adjustments to the new outlook were achieved, 
and Binet really entered into ao inhentance prepared by 
others, His reputation rests on the further progress made 
‘under bis guidance, In Germany expenmental work bad 
tended to remain an appendage to physiology, an afar 
of nerves and reactions Binet hes the credit of moving 
‘on to comparatively new ground and attacking the antel- 
Tectual ide as s whole by expenmental methods. The 
transitions which mack the ifierect stages of Binet’ career 
ave ea sbmous Ingical sequence Interested from the 
first un psycholog.cal phenomena as they are to be found 
4n natural daily Ife, Buset cares the methodical principles 
of the laboratory into the street and the school. He con- 
structs a bridge from the place of instruments and isolated 
Problems over to the complex world of characters. Hs 

Fer Gas and steam hat of wots wt the arc in Anesd 
Papdelopg, 1915 








racge was thus extended from bis earliest studies on 
icro-organlams to the beginning in 1895 of Indlviduel 
Paychology, which was then a new department. A more 
delermined movement toward the understanding of minds 
4 unities was then set on foot. The results were intended 
to be practically useful and were quickly developed in the 
sphere of pedagogy and legal testimony. The latter appli- 
‘cation resulted from a long study of memory and suggesti- 

{Ua Smereshdilté, 2900) which thowed bow the form 
of a question tends to determine the psychological reaction 
expressed in the answer children particularly were found 
to tabricate answers, ot by dehberate falschood, but by 
the construction of“ memones " and ideas which were 
‘due to the pressure put upon thew by the fact of being 
questioned. The study of fatigue made by Binet and hut 
Pupil, Victor Henri, was an exhaustive research thet has 
become classic (La Fatigue sxiclectudie, 1898). This was 
intended to inaugurate a new experimental pedaxory, 
and the work was assiduously developed by studues carried 
fut im schools, Tn 1905, with the assistance of MM Belot 
and Vaney, a laboratory for the study of pedagogical 
problems was founded. From the notmal cates it was a 
short step to the abnormal In rg04 a commision was 
‘apporsted to examine the status of the mentally defective 
in schools, The work was hampered by a general uncer 
{tainty as to the defination of the abnormal and the potnt 
at which a line could be drawa between the normal, the 
swbnormal, and the abnortal Binet grasped the’ full 
extent of the problem and, having already made a com- 
prebensive study of the different phases of intelbgence, was 
able to construct a scheme of questions which coald be 
used to test any given indyndual's powers. Ttus scheme, 
Known as the Bwet-Simon scale because Stanon collaborated 
in its prodvetion, must be regarded 16.2 great achievement. 
The task was peculiarly dificalt. It could only be accom 
plished by those who had behind their results an enotmovs 
ass of detailed research showing the order of developonent 
‘of the human faculties and the norma] levels of intelligence 
at different ages. This “metric scale of intelligence "as been 
crtieited often and certainly fails to be un exact measury, 
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‘But none the less it works; it bas been found of great use 
{for its orignal purpose and ‘more generally for the purposes 
‘at peychological cliies; and those who build better are 
ready to acknowledge it as the foundation on which they 
build, 


Ss The last of the Anglo-French psychologists in 
Tialy was Carlo Cattaneo (1801-6), who claims distinction 
as a student of collecrive psychology (Le pucalopa delle 
iments assooate), Tn 1864 Bonatell began to spread a form, 
of Herbartan paychology (Pensrero a conoscente, 1864, €fC.). 
‘The poutinst movement has been tnduential in Ttaly through 

str Siahanl (1835-86), who as given poycholory 
tioloeal and genetic tendency (7 frotegomens alle moderna 
‘Srleogema, 1878, La sacra biologie, 1885) Tn 1855 Paniara, 
‘was making important contributions to cerebral loealzaton, 
and the steady progres of Ttalan science supported the 
new raovements in specslative thought In 1870 Roberto 
‘Ardigo publibed the roamfesto of the positivist, Le psico- 
Togia come sevens postves, which again reBects the growing 
{influence of physiology and in consequence tends to abandon 
the “ unity " of the spirtualists in favour of that “plurality ” 
‘which alone 18 compatible with the study of complex and 
vvanable functions Ardigo lays great emphasss on develop- 
iment a9 a fact of nature and as a principle of method. 
‘There is & general movement 12 the Universe from the 
indistinct to the distinct ; 1m psychology tus 1s move: 
ment from sensation, as the primary indstinet level, to 
‘the differentiation and complenty of developed conscous- 
‘ness. Without favouring materalsm, Ardigo casts is 
theory in the could of evolutionary science and has obvious 
points of affinity wath Comte, Spencer ot Lewes, though be 
advocates a pure psychology as preferable to the type of 
inquiry cultivated by Sere. 

'A tore complete severance of psychological from philo- 
sophical inquiries is seen in the wark of Giuseppe Sergi, 
Professor at the University of Rome. Sergi has been the 
leader of expericientel poychology in Italy and bas exeried 
@ grat influence both in the development of scientiéc 
research and in the direction of applied peychology. The 
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psychology of crime began with Locibroso (Z'uomo dlin~ 
‘qente, 1876: last edition 2899-1900}, while De Giovanni 
Iucited medicne and enthropology. Sergi thought. scence 
might be utbued to provest 28 well as to understand 
the developmect of erumisals ; be therefore promoted the 
anthropological study of childhood with a view to the 
creation of a ecientific psychological method of educating 
not only the intellect but the entire mental and physical 
ongarusm of the chiki, This idee 1 best known through 
‘the so-called Montessoxt method which is sts practcal 
outcome Serg’s complete adherence to the doctrine that 
mental phenomena are wholly dependent om physiological 
‘Processes naturally suggests a paralel between ks work and 
Ghat of Maudsley m England or Ricbet un France (as Villa 

ints out), while sts development resembles the work done 

France under Binet The physiological prychologst 
necessarily not far removed from the physiologist who 
studies psychic affections, and Ktaly has produced im Angelo 
Mosso one of the best known exponents of this type of work, 
{As Professor of Phynology at Tuna Mosso has written books 
that have been translated into many languages, notably 
thove on Fear (La faura, 1896) and Falgue (La fatica, 1903). 
Other waters whose works carry us beyond the hints of 
the niarteenth century are Francesco de Satlo, who repre- 
tents the influence of Wndt and founded an institute for 
Experimental Psychology at Florence (1889 Concatto 
dak” Amma nella psychologsa moderna, 903 1 dats dell 
esporenea pichiea) and Sancte de Senctis (1899, 1 sogn). 
‘The plulosoptical and cntical aspects of peschology bave 
been well represented in Italy, and there has been a reraark- 
able output of works in the diflerent departments of 
science which border oa psychology, such as anthropology, 
criminology, and psychiatry. We shall have ocrasion to 
mention some of these later, and for the rest may refer the 
student to Valla's Pricalogia Contemporanea. 


§3- The psychology for which America has become 
famous is the work of the present generation. When Wiliam 
James was a student it had scarcaly begun to exist, and lus 
labours were cared om in the days when it was slowly 
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attaining maturity. Before his time there were great mazes, 
‘wut te mocuments on which they are inscribed no longer 
fttract much attention. Piety requires that the istorian 
should go back to 754 and recall the fame of Jonathan 
Edwards, champion of predestination, and other articles 
of the faith. From Edwards came a long line of earmest 
ixputants, all primarily interested in theology oF pedagogy, 
who argued and counter-argued with commendable real 
‘The years of strife, beginning from 1777, made a break 
in the tradition, but the nineteenth century opened i the 
same manner. Locke was known to the carher genera- 
tion ; Berkeley sntroduced hus philosophy ia person during 
his residence in Rhode Taland; and, after an interval, 
the Scottish school of Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Brows 
Degan that career of domination which lasted down to 
1890, The works of ths genus show ther character um 
their titles: they belong to the Jond which introduces 
psychological matenal under the name of Mental Philosophy 
of Intellectual Philosophy or, simply, the Hurnan Intellect. 
Origunalty is the feature most conspicuous by sts absence 
throughout this bterary tradition The truth of this state 
ment does not detract from the practical value of the 
‘treaties, it merely renders superduovs any detailed account 
of the various productions A mote ot less complete oblivion, 
‘bas now fallec upon such names as that of the Rev. 1 P. 
Tappan, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy i 
New York, who attacked the work of Edwards in 1839, 
‘of that of Thomas C Upham, whose Elements of Menlat 
Philosophy perwsted trom 7831 to 1848, and still lingers 
on the bookshelves of literary antiquansns. Upham was 
inditesimaly original and shove by comparsos ; be wrote 
te treatise on Imperfuct and Desordered Merial 

‘Aasion (184), which pointed to a less stereotyped activity 
{than that of his contemporaries. An nnovation of different 
Rind was made m 1844 by S. S Schmuckec in work entitled 
Peyvhology or Elamenis of « New System of Mexieb Philosophy. 
“This work was based on conceptions more allied to the 
PRosophy of Leibnis than to thet of Reid : it received 
favourable notice from Beneke in his review of the state 
of peychology at that time, but neitber Schmucker nor bis 
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work appears to reve cxeried any extensive safloence. 
In thie connexion it is of some interest to recall the fact 
that continental infuences were at work in the decade of 
1830 to 1649, and one of the most widely circulated books 
of that period was Heary’s translation of Cousin's Lectures 
on Locke (New York, 1834), this beretical volume was used 
(nuoficially) in Oxford as late as 1990! 

‘Between New England and Scotland there has always 
‘een a close cenmenon Hamilton's works were reflected 
in the (eaching of the Amencan colleges almost 48 s00n 
as they began to appear, and Hamilton never failed to 
pire his followers with zeal and furnish them with a 
inexhaustible arsenal of quotations or historical references, 
‘Among. those who sbowed distunctely the induence of 
Kant was Laurens P Hickok, author of a Ratiowal Pay- 
chology (1848) and an Evepiricat Pycholegy (1854) James 
MeCosh, who went from Belfast to earn at Pronceton the 
reputation of a great edacauonist, was a volumnous 
water with a considerable power of exposition, he wrote 
with factity on Tntwbions of the Mind, Inductovely Invest 
{uted (1860) and 00 the emotions, but tus faciity and hn 
‘many occupations bave corobuned to show that these factors 
do not produce the greater achievements 1x psychology 

As al all thnes 1m all places, so mm Amenca at this time 
there was a natural convergence of medical, plulosoptucal, 
fand theological duputants ic the direction of the new 
science of man Something must be credited to that able 
and energetic man, Benjamin Rush of Philsdelphin, an 
eminent physiclan who brought to the study of the find 
all those. qualities which medical training develops and 
theological trasmng vsvally stropties James Rush, bi» 
son, wrote a work entitled, A Braf Ouiline of an 
Analysis of the Human Inielicd inlended to redify the 
Scholastic ‘and Vulgar Perversions of the Natural Pur- 
pose and Matted of Thinbing by rejacting altogeiher the 
Thaorstic Confusion, the Unmeaning Arrangement and the 
Indefinite Nomerclatwre of tha Metapigncian (2 woh, 
12865). Before this trumpet blast he walls of piilotophy, 
might well have collapied outright, but the teaching of 
‘James Rush was only a salutary infuson of physiology into 

‘vor w 
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‘the current theories which very slowly began to have a 
flavour of that “matenalstic” scence. But error wad 
mot the peculiar property of the philosophers, ss may be 
teen by any one who reads the work of Martyn Pune, MD. 
Beginting an 18,9 with lectuces on the Soul end Zasinci, 
Pane was eacouraged by aucocss to enlarge this into a 
final treatise called. Physiology of the Soa! and Inahined 
(2872), winch was to refute all matenahsm and establish 
finally the ” substanuve existence of soul” The author 
knew hss ground thoroughly, and the work includes a great 
dea! of (at that time) valuable exposition on the Physlogy 
of the nervous system and of operations ve to the Td 
eg. nausea ansing from disgust, contagrous. suggestion 
‘of yawumme, and other such potate | The work as 3 whole 

‘marred by the unlortunate and hazy conception of 
“hnatinctive "action, a very transcendental operation 
‘which defies all attexipts to connect at wath (he organs, 
‘and 1s « complete refutation of ** materialism.” 

‘This was the age m which the descendants of the Puntan 
Fathers could no longer ignore the changes in the founda- 
tuons on which ther ancestors had builded Huxley and 
Spencer were speaking, a less sntolerable sort of wnter 
was Bain, the abomination of uncleanness was the Ger- 
tan matenalism For the psychologsts all thee tendencies 
‘were put together under the general head of "cerebraliam 
[An exorponal service to American thought was rendered 
‘by Youmans, wbo championed the cause of Spencer in 
the days when England hed scarcely begun 10 rend or 
denounce the synthetic philosophy Whatever its ultimate 
value, Spenceniam has been epock-making ta every country 
At the ime of its reception, at left a deep furrow between 
the ald and the new after st pasved through New York. 
‘The frat era may be said 10 have ended wath the mative 
work on The Homss Iniellct, by Noah Porter, sometime 
President of Yale (1871-77). Published sn 2868, the book 
breathes a spas of conciiation. I still retains the philo- 
sophie character of the exghteentheentory work, and 
comprehesds psychological analyse, logical precepts, ex- 
hortation and. metapSysics wothin the same covers. Tt 
eahibits an unusual respect lor history, the afterglow 
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of Hamilton's comic erudition, and is throughout a 
conscientious statement of the ‘whole range of mental 
pinlosophy. The achvisma of the Herbartuans seems to 
accord best with the author's rebgious presuppontions, 
and he gives the preference to such views as were, broadly 
speaking, " spwituaistc’" Bat be rises moch above the 
level of earher theones, encumbered as they usually were 
wth irrelevant theological or ethical purposes, and af the 
‘otal result 18 somewhat vague an ats eclecticism, that 1 
due more to a lack of defute co-ordination between the 
diflereat aspects of the problem than to any vicious pre 
judices As a cntical cowpendrum this book flounshed 
fora quarter of « century, was seperately prnted in England 
45 late as 1859, and ss sfill known and quoted 

From 1857 the Journal of Speculative Philosophy began 
to appear, Though st was im no seme a psychological 
journal, t contnbited very largely to the development of 
European snfoences among Amencan readers W. T 
Harms, the founder of that journal, was lumself a philo- 
sopher who ogamzed education, and he lost n0 opportunity 
of advancing general interest on the philosophical and paveho= 
logical aspects of pedagogy The German m@uence began 
to grow more and more extensive, to Kant and Hegel 
was added Lotze, and we may reckon next after the Scotch 
Kanuan penod' that which depended most on Lotie, 
In general thus pened wus marked by the decline of 
antellectualsm, the new emphasis oa feelings, and a general 
reconstruction of schemes and formule for the expoation 
of prychologieal matenal 

‘The proclamation of a new era was defiutely made by 
Professor John Dewey (at that time attached to Michigan 
University] by his Paycholagy (1886) The work was not 
pretentious, but rt had great significance . it was not large, 
‘but at contained much. It was prefaced wrth the state- 
ment that the author would exdeavour “to avoid all 
material not strictly psychological ” and "‘to reflect the 
favestigations of scientific specialists m this Branch” On 
the other hand, philosophy met woth no bitter acrimony, 
and there was less oppostion to the Kent-Hamlton-Porter 
evelopment than some ther paychologists were hoping 
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to see. A detailed analysis of the book is not required, 
‘bat a few distinctive features may be noted. There is 0 
{introduction ox the soul nor any attempt to maintain 
Porter's statement that psychology is the science of the 
soul: psychology is defined es the science of the facts or 
phenomena sf self, and of the self we lear thet it “is only 
fs it acts of reacts” The groundwork ls further elaborated 
by. distinguishing kesowledge ax umversal clement from 
feeling as individual factor and placing the umty of these 
two in the will The chapters on the senses fulfl the 
promise to reflect scenic mvesogation, bang based on 
‘he work done in Germany by Helmbolte und others; know- 
ledge is pre-emunently the attainment of significance, and 
perception 13 given the place of honoar, association, 
disjociation, and attesuon are aspects of ‘ths relating 
achvity, Alter this study of the matenel and the process 
Of knowledge come the stages (perception, memory, imaginn- 
tion, thinking) which are stages toward complete unification 
and’ systematic organization of the matenal; the final 
stage As intuition, not the specific inturtions of the eighteenth 
‘century. but the Hegelian unity an plorabty presented (after 
Plato and Spinoza) as a psycholognca! last state of the ideat 
maind A second part contumns the doctnne of feeling and 
wall of which the keynote 1 the tdeu of the self as pene- 
trated by more or less dommant fechngs, reacting to 
external stitaub mm accordance with such “moods or dis- 
positions, and finally acqunog a “will” through the 
Organization of experiences (coguative and affective) into 
a dustinctive personality. 

‘The new tone which can be heard in the ianguage of 
this book 1s largely produced by a philosophical estimate 
of paychology, namely, tbe belief that mental action is 
‘one of the functions of the indivdual, in place of the sdea 
‘that the iodividual bas in the mind as “inner ight " far 
the refective illuzunation of immutable truths, there is 
There the conception of activity which subtly combines 
Lotae and Spencer. Psychology, we are given to undet- 
ttand, is x science aot because itis an analytical treatment 
‘of a fixed quantity (the soul), but became i encceeds in 
chamifying and naming types of action, In otber words, 
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the formalism which lurked almost undetected in the old 
belief that mathematics was the one and anly real scoce 
Ihere disappears, yust because that type of analyns (= not 
attempted and the whole subject is allowed to exbibit its 
natural afinity with biology or morphology. Through 
being in this semee abreast of ts times and to some extent 
head of them, through besmg in fact the fit grey dawn 
‘of that to-mocrow for which the payebology of the American 
colleges was waiting, this textbook has seezed to claim a 
special notice 1m a histoncal narrative. Sice those days 
Profestor Dewey has continued to make history, and this 
i not in any sense an account of hus teaching ae « whole ; 
it is enough to say that he 1s now regarded as the leader 
of a defmste “school,” * and thet the so-called “ func- 
‘ional ” paychology (an appheanoe of rustrumentabism to 
the field of paychology) 1s to be considered as the outcome 
of the thoughts which were partly expressed in the book 
bece described. 

‘The last phase in the evolution of American paycho- 
Jogical work. was the adoption of expenmental methods, 
‘Authors like Kant and Lotze exert thor snfivence where 
they are read, a laboratory, like Mecca, mast be visited 
in person. When the laboratory was opened at Leiprig 
in 1679 Wandt had more than’ one representative from 
‘America in hus earhest groups. James McKeen Cattell 
‘was amustant (o Wandt in x880, and his reports 1m Afind 
(1881) were the first statements of the new procedure which 
‘were published for English and Amencan readers. Since 
thea many others have learned ther scence from Wandt 
‘or pupils of Wundt, and themselves an ture become masters 
fof other pupils. To-day, Amenca is most widely knows 
for two assets, expertmental psychology and Wilkara James. 

Of all the sclentiic works ever produced James's 
Prnciples of Psychology is most deserving to be called a 
‘"phenomenoa.” Though it did not appear until x#90, 
there bad been preliminary instalments im penodicais, and 
many were anticipating eagerly the Saal publication. Its 
cotaing produced mixed feelings. There is a reassuring 
gpity about the march of systems ; they tide themselves 

 Telaing J. R Aap ead Hing 
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cover the awioward places by sheer force of superiority; 
Dot already Jomes hed begun lus opponton to systems 
mned to be systematically erratic. He 
he reader wil m vauh seek for any closed 
fyatem in the book; at is mainly a mast of deenpuive 
ddetas, running out to queries which only a metaphysica 
alive to the weight of ber fask cam hope succesfully to deal 
‘with "Something may be allowed for the abference between 
2 ‘system ands “closed system "but no consistent 
thinking ever yet avarded the necessity of coherence and 
rho one foals shocked at & elerence tp James's "system 
of paycholagy” We Bear amore snimate ‘confession 
‘when the author " rjecte both the atsociationst and the 
spintualst theores," and says “"in thus strictly postivistic 
point of wew cansits the only feature of xt for which 1 
feel tempted to claim ongwality” One reviewer described 
‘the author as an ""impressonst.” An usstructive parallel 
might be drawn between Taine and James, not only 19 
respect of their qualities as wntert and the character of 
their interest sn human fe, but alo ax the two prominent 
exponents of antvrationalsue methods Ie true that 
Tane was not fully emancipated, but st 1s also truc that 
James was enslaved by excess of liderty 
Tor those who have not read all or part of the Principles 
of Paychology, 2 desenption of 1ts rubrics would be worse 
than useless, those who have read it know why auch 4 
proceeding 1s to be avowed The author was pnimanly 
2 man with medical tramng , Ins official posuons were 
fo many stations on the road tom body to spin. Bora 
fn 1842, James graduated i= medyane at Harvard in. 2870, 
‘became an imstructor m physiology at Harvard, and later 
‘Auaatant Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Phyno- 
logy. In 3879-80 he mgrated from physiology to pial 
sophy, and remained 1m that department tll £889, when Re 
‘became Professor of Psychology [1889 to 1897). from. 
3897 t0 1907 he was again offically Professor of Philosophy, 
raticing alter that date from teaching in order to. devote 
umielf wholly to writing. At the end this peychologitt 
‘was a philosopher, but the change was nomisel, Jemea 
imself did not change, and he wes 20 far indifleent to 
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formal dstiections as ta be scarcely aware whether be was 
treating paychology plbicsoptucally or philosophy peycho- 
logeally "Thus we ate compelled to travel from the Prit: 
tapler to the Pragmaton, because, though not concerned 
Fhere with philosophy, there ts no dividing Line at which 
‘one may reasonably stop 

Compared with the earker Amencan wnters James 
had domnnet advantages His timate and. practical 
azquantance with the sciences of physiology and biology 
placed ium tn 2 postion (rom whuch be could survey bata 
ction as a system of eatural adjustment Other factors 
ff temperament and genius prevented hun from dropping 
tto a crass matenalsm The saul was a cutinclively 
phystologeal psychology which claimed to be a statement 
of what actually happens in the course of one's conscious 
hfe To avoid prelmnary errors such as the atomsstic 
“elements” which make consciousness, and also to avoid 
fallacies due to preconceptions about the nature and 
purpose of fe, « plunge nto the ” stream of consciousness 
rust be made at the very beguming This conception of 
Me as the meve fact of ving and of conaciouspess as the 
mere fact of being conscious is the means by which James 
struggled to fet ever closer to veabity  Introspactin, 
‘with an almott mystical bebict 12 the posubilty of fusing 
‘what one knows and what one s, was the clvet mstrucient, 
Dut 1G tse was somewhat cbeeurcd by the elaborate PywO- 
logreal supplements james ded not Belong to thote who 
think all: mental phenomena are." epiphenomena'” and 
therefore fully explained by pure “cerebraliem” On the 
ther hand, He seers to have been deeply umpressed with 
Lotza's teaching about the difference between” Knowing 
‘and "knowang about " any phase of realty. In a certain 
‘way one only knows vnion by seang. but sciences are 
‘ot ummediate expenences, and a chapter on vision must 
desenbe the eye and ss fancuons semply because the greater 
Amowledge toward which men strive is situmed by this 
particular circumsangation ‘The. reason why thoughts 
ice explained with the belp of physiological degra 1 
that actual experience has 20 other way of rounding of 
ite owa development. To say that physology throws 20 
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light on mectel processes is very tric; the fundamental 
error is in asloog physilogy to explain something which 
Ines previously been. made macceauble, stead of taking 
all tacts as capable in some degree of being explained by 
al others 

‘As regards the introspection James was also able to 
point out where this method had been vitieted. The 
 poychologt’s fallacy ts the counterpart of the physo- 
ogists fallacy. The latter sees so the braua both the organ 
‘which sustains consciousness and the consciousness which 
(Gtter being separately recognized) is “located” tn that 
organ. The peyehologut, baving ssolated an “sdea'* ax 
dea of something, proceeds to Gnd an the ongunal idea all 
the factors of which he 1s afterwards reflecuvely conscous, 
Hence the tendency to talk of "parts of aa idea, as if 
1 person's idea of year contained 365 days, or bis idew 
of 1 table bad four legs, Intzospection has often been 
eoodemmed on thes ground, Kast rected at as berg 

ion of true observation, since the object observed 
‘was altered by the obyerving There «x undoubtedly little 
chance of analysing a ft of anger whale it lasts But bow 
do we get at auything ? Space separates us from objects ; 
‘ume separates us (fom our past expenences, Theve wre 
the condstions of al knowledge whuch bave to be accepted. 
Some say "we can never know ourselves” others com- 
plan that we can never know anytbiog but ourselves. 
All this was for James essenually « tallang abont how to 
Demin, instead of bepaning—or rather mustead of recog- 
mung that one bed already beun. 

The Principles, not being a system, might be de- 
scribed a5 a crical survey of the possbabties of prychology. 
Uf James had co systew, be bad decided preferences, and 
wealth of wituperative adjectives for all who came and 
were xot chosen. The advantages of 2 nonecentife 
Janguage are very outed : it is often dificult to guess 
the exact bearings of what i said upon what bas been suid, 
Jor James is giveo to translating instead of quoting the 
other employers of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. A rendineas 
to let the reader "drop the phrase" if be dnaliked 1t was 
‘ab special advantage, and allowed miny reader to think 
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‘they agreed when they were only failing to discern their 
Gisagreement. But this is detail. The letter perishes, but 
the spirit lives. James was more subtle, more diffuit to 
comprehend than tost readers have thought. Particularly 
in bis paychology, overshadowed as it is by an emotional 
‘passion (or intuitive spomtanasty, be becomes elusive, He 
talks physology without iotending to " explain ” conicious- 
nest, but only to make it core tatelbgible; he recogni 
‘the ‘machmery of assocaton and the value of “ paths” 
{in the brain, but warns the reader that this is subsidiary 
to the umtary “flow of cansnotsness"; be believes 
emotion 1 nothing without the physical ‘tates usnally 
regarded as merely “‘eccompanyrng at," but does not 
‘mean. that the strictly emouonal part of the emotion (ts 
felt significance, its mnwardness) 1s really physical ot physio- 

the vl be clearly regards soemthing to be 
talked round. 

‘When all said and done James remasn the eminently 
readable poychologut, The anterest which expressed itvelf 
in the Principles was not, strctly speaking, an anterest in 
the mund, but an wterest in men, Time only deepened 
that tendency. As a reviewer James was always preju- 
iced against any book that was “dull; he seems always 
on the verge of dropping all the eraoluments of profeseor- 
ship and openly declaring that no one really explains any- 
thing ; ke the centipedes, we manoge our rostruments 
of progression best whea we theorme least. Io bis later 

es James shows an tcreasing tendency to develop the 
jluntaristle phalowopby.” In 1684 be bad founded 
the Amenean Society for Psychicel Reveurch In 1886 be 
‘was much impressed with the ideals of subsonstiousess, 
fod at a later date dectared 

“T cannot but think that the most important step 
forward that has occurred in peychology siaot I have been 
a studest of that science is the discovery, first made in 
1886, that, in certain subjects at Teast, there is not only 
the consciousness of the ordinary feld with sts visual centre 
nd margin, but an addition thereto mm the shape of @ set 
of memones, thoughts, and feelings which are extrs-iarginal 
fd outside the primary conscloasness altogether, but yet 
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rust be classed as conscious facts of same sort, able to 
reveal their presence by unmustakable wgne 1 call this 
the moat important step forward because, ankike the other 
advances which paycholagy bas made, tus discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculuanty 1m the 
constitution of human nature No other step forward 
‘which psychology has made can proffer any such claim 
‘as this.” "James, Varieties, p 233” See Eunet, AUerations 
of Pertonahity 

‘Though never mawkish, James was decsdedly mystical, 
as pethape every champion of the will to believe and every 
Qelender of an. irreducible something called personaly, 
must be mystica) Analyze se ot compauble with that 
mood ; it finds satisfaction is the contemplative study of 
nities, and wath James at came to fruition an the stud) 
of expenences. The ttle of tus Giford Lectures, Va 
of Reigiows Expervence, coxtaans the two keywords of all 
Is later thindang, vanety and expenence 

Here the psychologst and the philosopher were but 
two parts acted by one man The paydrologst aamed 
the vanetis, studying them with the eye of a man used 
to diagnos.” ‘The philosopher saw in expenence a name 
for the total paychologneal process, he as a cote process 
being the sum of vaneties and spontaneous expressions of 
power, whether considered widely as 1m biology or more 
Speciécally as in prychology James made cus study a 
_great suceesa because in xt be had scope for the expansion 
‘of the idea expressed in the Principles" Once admit 
‘that the passing and evanescent (mental states,r€) are as 
real parts of the stream ax the distinct and comparatively 

ding ; once allow that fringes and halos, .. premont- 
‘toms, awarenesses of direction, are thoughts su generis, 
4s much as articolate imaginings and proportions are ; 
noe restore, T say, the vague to its psychological nghts, 
and the matter presests oo further dificult.” This was 
‘be real core of all che work James ded. Around it grew 
his“ valontarism,” his regard for " franges ” and." transt- 
tive states,” his dislike of essoczationism (as he stated it) 
and tendency to repudiate al analysis in order to keep 
wnmarred the whole vitabty of consciousness. This was 
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the quality which ulbmately made James appeer so much 
at one with Bergson's dlse misle. 

Lastly we come to experimental peychology, and here 
T cannot do better than quote the words of one who has 
tbeen long fambar wrth the literature and laboratory work 
of the American colleges" Probably the earlest attempt 
at exact demonstration im paychology in Amenca occurred 
at Harvard Uriversty Professor James has said that 
xt was exther m 2875 er 1876. Bat the first laboratory for 
poychologcal demonstration and research was opened in 
43883 by Dr. Stanley Hall, during bus incumbency as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Pedagogy 1m the Johns Hopkins 
University * Four years later The Amencam Journal of 
Psychology was founded by Dr Hall, and the Element 
of Phystelogicel Paychelogy was published by Professor 
Ladd of Yale University In 1888 Professor J McKeen 
Cattell occupred the first charm Amenca created for 
uychology alone, having laboratory attached, at the 
Universtty of Penosylvana The pedagogical adapiavan 
of the scrnce advanced still further 1m 4 very decsive 
‘manner when Professor EC Sanford began the pubbcation 
Of hus valuable Laboratory Course m Paysitogtcal Prychology 
(1892) Ths publication was intimately connected with 
the activity in psychology at Clark University which bad 
been opened 1n 1889, to the presdency of which Dr Hall 
hhad bees called in 1888" Reference ws made clsewhere 
( 297) to Dr Hal's work in educational psychology , here 
at as only necessary (o add that among his many activiues 
thot the least important and effective has been the creation 
of the Amencan Psychological Assonation — President Hall 
and Dr JM Cattell were Wandt's first Amencan pul, 
tnd from ther eforts begs the record of laboratory work 
In America, Since then there has been, as one water happily 
phrases st, “ great lateral extention”, an. 1894 twenty 
feven laboratones were described by ‘Delabarre, and 10 
gr the number had mien nearly to forty 

[For details consult Ame J Ps, 1932, xxii 517 “The 
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History snd Status of Psychology in the United States, 
€. A. Rockmich, with reference to L'Annde Peychologiqus, i. 
gg, Among the names cot found in the pamage quoted 
above one naturally recalls Cattel’s successor at Pessnyl- 
‘vanla, T Witmer, J. M Baldwin, whose earlier work 
‘was dots in Toroaio and Princeton (ide p. 297); Jastrow, 
at Wisconsin ; Mucsterberg, Royce and R. MacDougal, at 
Harvard, EW. Scnptare st Yale}. Angell at Chicago ; 
C,H, Judd, G M Stratton, and many more who are stil 
lang Yostory Under EB Titchener the laboratory at 
Cornell has long enjoyed distinction, and Professor Titchener's 
many works have provided generations of Instructors and 
atadents with indsspenabie tastraments for thar work } 
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In the seventecath and eghteenth centunes Western culture 
was prmenly the cultore ef the Ewopean consent Tht 
lustory has alseedy shown how far that esliore began ix Greece, 
find was perpetuated 1@ the Alexandsian, Roman, end Arab 
Empires ‘From Plato to Toomas Aquinas there waa a penod 
of awion whch thea gave pace ‘© 4 period of aotaction, 
#0 that, broadly speslang, the fourteenth centusy provided, 
nothing to record outsde the range of the Universty of Pane 
‘and minor contemporary ceatres of learning undirectly alumin- 
‘ated by «We have teen that in some degree there wan & 
‘Baitah achoot at faz back as the ume of Jobn of Sabebury, but 
only a narrow pedantry would claim any efiectve independ- 
exee of thought for wndvvdual nations before the close of the 
gbteenth century. Descartes wan Freoch and. Leibmr was 
Garman, but nether of these can appear to the hstonen a 
other thas “ conhaenta) "in character. At a matter of method 
ft bas aot seemed deurable to emphasize locality or aationalty 
‘before dealing with those ines of thought whuck run contimuously 
sito the minetemth century, but un this Inter period with is 
bewildering mass of detail no more convenient pnaciple of 
divuon i avalable. A natural evolvuso bat led us te treat 
of German, Brush, French, Italan and Amences sahools In 
‘the interests of completeness some indication must be given 
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of the fact that other conntrien Save made and are makiog 
cmainbotocs to the common fand of knowizdge, but the reader 
is warned that this pert of the work 3s bouted to mcicatons 466 
‘ales go ambstous cam (o bea complete statement of aStbOrS 
or rng. 

SSentibe tradstons are to some extent dependent upon 
such patare! rondsbons us place and. language» Deamare 
Presets rtslf ab most clasly alied to Germany dn both these 
Points, and the scentiie works cost sndely known are those 
Winch’ appear isthe German language Among the earet 
tener FC Sibben’s Payehlopy (ebig) was wfuenced by 
Sehaling . rt eached «fourth eizson i= 1862.” Harald Hoflding, 
Profewor at Copeshagen, i» well krown in many eousthcs for 
phlosophveal and prycholoneal wntungs The Gulia of Faye 
‘holagy is 2 book that ats been long known to etudents; xn 
‘his Eogith vernoa was made from the German efition of 1853 
ws Geman 10) "Ta tancnaon thvag he Gert 

3 factor im tuaiog ents assure too 

tho Hoang cet ingpwtuee wis dasted tom Geraany 
‘The qualities of Nodking’s work are lagey doe to his extemsve 
soquuintance vith the tastory cf philosophy and screace A 
Ise history of modem poiisophy. a monograph on Enghsh 
Philosophy, and other writings testy fo thm The character 
tthe Fesult vo psychology ss well shown by the fact that whule 
Bout water wee an Molding mainly the German doctrine of 

uy, Wondt regards mn a3'an ascot Oe hh pst 

rave the advantage of being able to give Hofldag’s own 
statement (Haat of Pinta go) Me declases hat be attempted 
{o make the unsing prncple hus cental pont of stew, and 
‘0 nbow bow the lews of azocation, a wel as those of Seasa- 
tion, can be treced beck to thus prnople. Tn fact, the base 
is really Kant's wea of synibebc tasty, bot Hoffang was to 
the German mind heteodor tm kos belief tat appetcepuss 
‘would ot belp to explain the wnity On the other band, « 
Aivergence from the earker Briush mode ot thought is seen an 
the statement that ths uzity catnot be egarealest to x sam 
of dements, but (an Wondt as arguing) mast bea" creative 
tyntheus”” For Ho@ding payebology 1 one of the Sele 
hich uruen the “ qualitative” probies, the problem of an 
“wratonal”” salation between the touty of ements and 
‘the retlting quibtative any 

‘Tooops well acqoaiad Suh the exyerimenta) work that 
‘was being doce at te time, Holding very sbviously indines 
toward the sphere is which that work wes Jest elective and 
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{he older piatrophical writers weet the mide Te space 
relatively smal: 
yet comes ‘under 
Genera) beadings, suck af Mind and. Body. the Conscious aad 
Sie Unconscious “The main dretuons of the Book ate on 
CCogrston, Feeling, and Wal, Une are not only a9 able and 
learned atalereat of the accepted facts but also'« formulation 
‘of prnople, namely, the view that each drrcn is comple: 
mentary to the others’ The dstingeshing feature of the Wools 
‘work conse to the fact that its doctrine of umty #8 Mot ooly 
eerted, bat so maintained as to result ro 4 unity of exposton 
The genetic. the anaiync, and the synthche (cotsderavoas of 
the (otal hfe and the sonal telauons) phates ef pryeholugy ate 
here considered m 8 way that ranes thir book, thoogh mal, 
far above the lvel of a mere textbook 

Another Darash wmter Is Alle Lehmann, who wrote 1 
aho2 Dre Haupigette des senschichen Gefohitieen, and 
ontiased 10. publish works On psychology, one of these ben 
mania der ‘Psvehodynemh (1903) Um the yeats 1889 
ABgo academe paychologsts were entertained BY » discuanen 
between these twe Dann wntcrs on the nature of Recopmtien 
and Memory, "Hlofding. argued that rmmeduate recognition 
Involved qoabty of faruuamty but ‘no ssoration, whe 
Lehmann inated that famiuanty, redced to tocrenued foe 
cof dispeetion” sn the course of the drscsson, could mot cone 
‘nibule a distinct payelie quality, he anfrted the necessity’ of 
tome ssscentton "The point tas fundamental for the (wo 
ispocants because xt marked 2 divergence of theory , Lekmann 
tras (ands) as much roclined to favour the paycho-physial 
standpoint 28 Hoflding was to munsmise rt importance 

Tn Seandsnavra mntercat ts turned chufly toward Uhe Prsetical 
ase of paychology "Im Norway Anathon Aall and KB Aars, 
oth of Chnstinia, have done experimedial work In Swedes, 
Eiram Cijeqnat tnd Larsson (Lund) bave contnbuted to the 
subject of sensation From Upsala come works on the tentes 
land the etsotins by Sxdncy Alte 

In Belgium at the Degiaing of the centary the actinty in 
poycholopeal work was connderable At Lourass both expen 
Mental and criscal work was boing carrud en; among indi- 
‘dval writer J J- van Beervet (Gand) wrote on Memory (r893), 
and cn Quantitative Poychology (s907) , otbers co-operated 1a 
furthering the progres: of sont) and educational prych 

‘i Swutzesland expenmental peychology bas Bourahed at 
Geneva where Ed. Claparéde (editor of avchoves 46 Prvchoios) 
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end Th Flournoy ace teachers of spate: at Zunch the poytho- 
tualyuc work of Bieler and Jung continues to develop and 
struct tention 
Tn Austoe the flowers of Brentano have become a definite 
school Franz Brentano (b 1838} was at one time a Professor 
in Vienna His. cet payehologal work, Payeologe vom 
fmpurschen Stoudpannie (3874), never woot beyoad the Sst 
part, but even tine tregment has been of coosdersble tmport= 
nce (nde page) From thas oprung a distinct ne of thought 
epremated. prutarly by the works ef Meong Born “at 
LEemberg in tbq3, Bernong became Profesor ia Gres and founded 
the fret Trabiate for Payebology im Acstne (154) Memnong 
Ias puised ftom payenology tea particelar, kindof logeal 
resenreh, Dat contuecs to deal largey ta the entiewss of peyeor 
logeal methods and the ugniScatce for poychology of ht owa 
"theory of the object” (Gegenstandstheone) Stephan Wits, 
ao Profener mn Grat, was & pupt of Meinong, who tade mas} 
‘aluable contrbtions to experrmental prychology ind pada 
He cooperated with Alls Hofer; Proesoc in Viena 
1833) Hofer, afer caliaborating with Metong 18 a Lagyh 
(3890), Wrote a Piyedotogs sm 2897, and has continued. Co write 
fn both aubjects To ths group Delonge Edward Marna, he 
‘bas wntten on the psychology of speech (1698) and other topics 
In Rusma the philosophical sciences appear to have begun 
these career with the foundation of the Usversty of Boseow 
sn.t735._ German and French miuences prevailed th accordance 
swith the rend of political sympattacs, bat very ‘tlle was 
tempted “wnt the Tatler part of the nineteenth century 
Payebclogy has hada stil Brefee eatere “Tn 1885 there wat 
at” Moscow a Payebslogwal Society, foonded. dy Profewor 
Trashy. trom 1k sprang. the ponodical Voprosy Alosof + 
poche, started by Nikolas Grot (1852-7895), who. wan 
‘Second preadent of the sonety and antbor of a work on the 
feelings" The word" peychology ” ts here wied {0 cover a 
tulbtude of wouoos, aad epotes chely metaphyacal and 
IMerary dusasnora, Dot (here has also been a strong empineal 
tendency. Matver Trotsky (835-109), Professor at Moscow, 
wan a declared oppocent of (sanscendentabam and the" mctat 
Phpscal” paychology.. he aote screral works of whieh the 
nos tafuental was s criveal Blory of moder” Guought, 
(German Piycholgy, 4 vols}. Grot alsa at one tune favoured 
the purely empattal mew of paychology and rote oo paycho- 
whymolopeal topes iy work ew payehc encray eftracted 
foe nouce, 
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Between these carter writers end the latest exponents of 
‘psychology there comes ax intermediate group which supporix 
(ith yustiication ) the case against -"‘cetebnaism "The 
writings of Lopatine (Mémoure paralitigus de te Vr ot ds PAs, 
tc}, aad of Troubetskot re to be reckoned in ths cia The 
‘ost recent phase of paychology is represented by the expen 
‘ental work dane in the Iaboeatory at Moscow under Tokassky 
Here the mock deGastely reprodoces the manner and antereste 
‘ot the Lelpsig School "Ths peyeho-physical line of develop 
meat does not dounsh so well as the psychophysologal Tn 
the later Setuchevow began «x 1363 t0 eaabiati the view that 
fdmple phywolopcal processes {tefex action, the reactions of 
faumals) wost be taken as the Bass of psychology This view 
tas beea cooustently moamntaned by Pawiow an his study of 
conditioned reBexes by the “salivary secretion method,” and 
4s most fally developed ea the work of Bech(erew who’ comes 
from the publication of many important neurological works 
to an exphat statement of an "Objective Paychology ” 
Experimental work so owes much to Sikorsky (Kew) and 
key (Charkow) 
In the East a subject so mandern as expenmentad psycbolo 
ty found only where Westen auence have pened ft 
‘Japan as far back as 1874 some Amencan wenters (¢§ Haven} 
imag been introduced, abd the Japanese mund was beng nonmbed 
‘wath that dilated form of Scotch common seave VAC a later 
date Spencer was an the ssecndant Finally, Wondt and the 
German wnters ocespued the eld Some good work has been 








factive achievement This ¢ equally true of Chna, Indus, 
and for nalar ressons South Amerca, where the Latin 
influences are preduaing work of local importance, 
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$1. Tus field of psychology may conveniently be divided 
tunder the heads of general and departmental psychology. 
By general poychology 1s meant tbe study of mental 
processes in normal human bengs. It is distingushed 
from the special departments which can be marked off by 
specific titles, such as social, anemal, abaormal and the like, 

‘The great systems of psychology, wluch make up the 
tustory of the subject before the nineteenth century, are 
for the most part concemed with general psychology ; 
memory, attention, association and other similar topics are 
tiven the place of honour, With the adveat of experimental 
‘nethods the focus of mnterest was shafted the senses were 
most closely studsed But it 1s not correct to speak of 
“experimental payehology” as a separate department 
distinctions of method mrust not be confused with distinctions 
of subject-matter or sphere. Experimental psychology bas 
been designated " theoretical psychology of the laboratory” 
(Titchener), and this phrase serves to emphasize the lnmuta 
within which we may apply the word ““expenmental.” 
Distinguishing in ths way method and scope, we shall now 
indicate the progress of method and then sumrmarue the 
‘work which falls under the speciic departments. 

Occasional vague suggestions of expenmental methods 
‘occur at diferent ports in the history of psychology, but 
the fit definite attempts belong excluuvely to the moe 
teenth century. Fechner’s ideas were the roots from which 
the final growth developed, though um some sense Weber's 
‘work might be regarded as a true antecedent, just as Bessel’s 
observations were the antecedents of tme-measurements, 
But the yoar 1879, the year in which Wundt's laboratory 

You. m1. " * 
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‘wan started, war the practical climax of the movements 
by which “’ philosoplucal peychology became separated 
from “scentsfic” psychology. Then began the “new 
peyehalogy” of the nuneteenth century. Its adherents 
were anchied to forget that this was not the fist “ new“ 
piychology, and that st might not be the last. In spite of 
tonrteoss phrases it 1 obvious from the bterature of the 
period that the followers of the new school felt acutely 
their supenority over all previous paychologts, whole 
thove who had beea tuned fo take peyehclogy as & plilo- 
optical dscplune were content to regard the whole proveed- 
ing at an interesting development of physiology, come 
entrenched themselves 1m dialectical distinctions,” others 
were openly petulant Here we shall be concemed only 
with the moversents whsch took place within the ace of 118 
supporters 

In the first decade after 1679 the new movement 
bad spread and become so far established that labora- 
toes ccna at rim, one aad Gatun, Ger 
many, st Johns Hopkins 10 Amenca, at Cambndge an 
England, and at Copenbagen in Denmark, From r86z 
‘the Philosophesche Stadsem were published and became w 
teousury of the tesults obtained at Lepnig The sub- 
‘iviuons of the work were prncipally (1) the analysua and 
measurement of seosation ; (2) the measurement of the 
durauon of payclne processes (peychometry) , (3) studies 
in the tume-sense, m which the problem us to determine bow 
far apart in time the stub must be in order to produce 
isunguishable effects aod not result in fusion ; (4) studies 
in the procesees caled attention, memory and assocation , 
these formed at that time the upper imi of appheation for 
‘the new methods. The prncipal methods employed were 
experiment abd the quéshowsawe ; the forwer is properly 
a general name fq observation conducted under specially 
prepared conditions which admst of control and variation. 
Both the subdivisions and the methods exhibit obvious 
differences and have deen subjects of dispute: some of the 
‘ubdivisions are more physological than puychalogial; of tbe 
methods, the guesionneie is the least precise in application. 
Jn experimental work there 18 a practical and a theoretical 
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slement. The practical clement consists in the ue of 
apparatus, ies SBvention, construction and appheation, It 
is now necessary for an‘ experimental psychologist to have 
adequate Knowledge of many compleated instruments 
in order to carry on bis researches, and this phase of the 
‘work has a history of sts own Helmholtz was one of the 
ost practical men of kus time, and possessed an extra- 
ordinary gift for devising instruments. The theoretical 
clement consists in the formulation of laws and hypotheses, 
4 work which many psychologsts regard ax still necesarily 
ansecure if not catirely premature. The fst (practical) 
aspect can only be studied ia works whieh give diagrams 
and explanations of the apparatus, the second has some 
points which belong to the more vital questions of psychology, 
find s0 far enter into sts hustory that they clam at least a 
brie survey. 

(2) While the results of experiment mgt be regarded 
as sul inadequate for the establishment of ws, su possible 
to ravse the question whether expertmental psychology does 
‘not rest upon @ working bypouwsls of which the truth 
‘of falsity must be & persstent factor mm all the actual 
researches, This question bas been a spectre 1 the balls 
of paychology ever sce Fechner’ day. Ita, m bref, the 
question whether experimental work {not fundamentally 
matter of quantity, whether quantity as really ever given 
tm the ophere of paychalogy, and whether, u ut is not. there 
is anything except Wasion and phymology i the “' new 
piychology”” It ts posable to agnore this problem and to 
ausert, by ignoring at, that expenments reveal what they 
reveal, that the knowledge gained ts valuable whatever 
may be the “ultimate umplications.” But the new psycho- 
logy has, mn tact, shown great concern about sts foundations 
and bas reviewed its own status erore than once. The cesalts 
have beta 6 variety of answers to the question What 
is measurement In psychology ? 

Fechner’s view, that it is possible ta measure poychic 
intensity by cortdlating the objective sumulks and the 
subjective process, was quickly seen to be a thing of naught. 
‘Waudt was one of the first to propose another view. if the 
‘Physical and the poychical are parallel series (A, B,Ci 0, 8 6) 
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‘that which is immediately knows will be the series of psychic 
events @, 5, ¢, ond that which ie measurable will be the 
relations between 4, 8 and ¢. There is, then, no absolute 
‘unit of measurement , all that can be meanured isthe relation 
fas is experienced, and all that can result in a knowledge of 
the fact that under the given conditions ¢ is more of less 
than &, 8 more or Jest thane. But even so the question 
way anse whether more and less are bere used correctly; 
‘whether, an fact, the diflcence between ¢ and 6 is not a 
‘ference of quality in so far as «t= properly and strictly 
Psychological Wundt deserves credst for hs antentions to 
avord Fechner’s metaphysical positon and make the matter 
purely psychological. But oot only was the unit of measure- 
tment here ubandoned, but also a tansucn was made to 
Twdgment of dlferences. Ta consequence of this 3t became 
daubthal whether rorasurement was measurement of differ 
ences an sensabon or of tbe power to judge differences, 
‘ha latter element coming 1m as a natural result of Wundt's 
belief that nothing can be said about a tensation before st has 
been appercerved 

‘The paycho-physical method, as understood in the sctoo! 
of Wondt, 15 12 reality quite chvereed from the onginal 
Weber-Fechner doctrize ‘Thus Kulpe can say “it 15 not 
too much to say that psychology has given ber Snal verdict 
in the case of Fechner’s law “ ; also, “ Weber's law 1s the low 
of a relation between stimulus and judgment, and net of one 
‘between stimulus and reactive movement " (Oukine, Eog. 
‘ams, p 168). Wandt briefly remarks that Fechner's postion 
rested on a view of the relation between mind and body 20 
longer tenable. or bis own part Wundt maintains that there 
are prychle qualities and that they can be messired. The 
{general concept under which ts process comes is that of 
‘elation ~ the relating function is connected with comparng, 
which 1s equivalent to estabishing definite potnts of agree 
rent or diGerence. Even tbe sensations and sumple feelings, 
‘tat is to say the elements, may be compared, and this means 
‘that they can be related one to another mn respect of quality, 
intensity and clearness. Since things which ore compared. 
ust abo be distingsished, and each distinet item momst 
Ye vomething marked off from other tems, the conclusion ix 
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that “every payehical clement and every psychical com- 
ound, in 30 far ast is a member of regular system, con- 
stitutes a “ poyetveal maguitade.’"' The magnitude fs given, 
Dut the value is only determuned by appereepton, Thus, 
if we take the case of two objects having wengbt, ona being 
equivalent to a pound and the other to twa pounds, the 
sensations experienced im bitng them will be magnitudes 
‘which are diferent because the objects lifted are different, 
but the value of the difference will be deterramed by 2 yudg= 
iment whieh expresses consciousness of the relations between 
the expeneces, sot the objects We cannot axsuiwe that 
the sensation given by a weight of two pounds is double 
that gwen by a weight of one pound, we can only make 
trial and discover what the result in’ terms of expenence 
usually is, The scope of experiment mn this sphere of measure 
ment 1 very much Lauted by Wandt we aze only able to 
say when there is no percepuble diference, or when there 18 
4 Just perceptible difference between magnitudes, or when 
there is no difference between differences (te. when « difers 
froma D exactly as b difers trom ¢) The frst and third of 
there, tt may be noticed, are negative the second 1 recogni 
‘ton of difference which implies a certain divergence between 
expenences, but no deBsite meltptication of a umt such as 
would be given ma statement that expenence 018 twice 4. 
‘The question still unanswered is whether in all this systemati- 
zation anything i actually attained, or whether the ” general 
‘aw of relativity“ 1s not an elaborate way of seying that our 
experiences exhibit differences which are never im any 
ruper sense of the term “* magnitudes.” 

‘That this ms a real difcalty fs shown by the efforts made 
to overcome st Thus Stumpf, realinag that one experience 
seems to be nearer to a second than to a third, proposed 
‘to take the distance betwoen them, in respect of quality 
or intensity, as the basis of measurement. Foucault hoped 
to avoid the problem of measuring intensity by tong 
clearness a3 the sole characteristic winch is equivaleat to 
‘Gllerences and then utilizing the methods of measurement 
to give definite relations between degrees of clearness. 
Stumpf failed to show how the “ distance “as » paychical 
datum: could be treated without going stright back to the 
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objects and so rendering the measurement really physical. 
Foncanlt relied upon the vitality ofthe idea to giveit clearness 
and relative position, but this, too, bas appeared, ia spite of 
the ability with which it was mamntained, to be actually 
a complex of metapbors. In the meanwhile other parties 
centered the field and assisted in proclasmiog the fallure of 
all measurement. The adealists, led by Bergson and ably 
seconded by Aliotta, argued that “intensity.” was a word 
wed to bridge the gulf between the external plurality {things 
in space and time) and the internal unity which 1 not 
capable of being spread out or dismembered in the sume 
way; dnt intensty ss therefore not really a magnitude 
in any sense nor im any sense capable of being mensured, 
‘The idealstic attack on “mental measurement " dors 
not really go beyond the standpoint of Fechner's opponents 
(€8 Von Kries) It seems to Jose significance when viewed 
from the standpoint of practice, for its priociples could be 
applied universally, and so make impossible any kind of 
measirement But while cntiosin of this type may open 
‘yp new vastas for thought, ut has either the ght oor the 
Power to obstruct processes which scence can use emptt= 
cally. For this reason peychologists are justified 1m regard- 
ing ibe intutiomsts ‘and ideabste as providing more 
Inspiration thas nounshment. but they cannot ignore the fact 
that their own position i unsatisfactory This 1 especially 
endent whec, after Wundt's confdent exposition, we tum. 
to Ebbinghaus Here we fitd Fechser's psycho-physic 
rejected as corapletely as by Wundt. But the measurement of 
Intensity is also given up, and the “ paychological "ges 
place to the “physiological” interpretation of Weber's 
Law. Ebbinghate grants, what Kulpe clatms, thet the 
“ psychological "interpretation does not exclude the physio- 
logical. for Wundt’s apperception 1s by him assigned to a 
efinite cortical area, and the apperceptive judgment might 
‘exprest the interaction between apperceptive and pererptive 
eural processes. But while the empirical value of measure- 
‘ment formule may be granted, this anvolves a function 
which no ane pretends to measure and a centre which no 
‘ove cares to regard as more than a vague hypothesis. Ebbing- 
Ibens iudees that this wiew is “possible, but wt present 
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hardly probeble.” Similarly other writers have postulated 
unconscious elements to explain the fact that the sensations 
and the stimull do not correspond point for post. If the 
stimulus must ancrease from a given value = to another value 
1, and between and 7 there are physical increments not 
Tepresented by paychological changes, the “gaps"” which 
thus appear to be demonstrated as occurting 20 our mental 
fe call for some explanation The unconscious 1s here 
‘brought an an a working bypothens by Lippe and others, 
while the alternative of physiological summation 1s equally 
Available, These points arse at the limits of human know: 
ledge and remain problemati 

(@) Prychometry, or the measurement of the tme- 
relations of the senses, has an instructive history _ Tt began 
{n 1995 when the Brtish Astronomer Royal. (Maske) 
found that his assistant was malang records diffrent from 
his own, The difference was regarded as a sumple ervor on 
the assistant's part, but later. sn £820, Bessel, also an nstron0~ 
ame, fonad that « simular difference existed 1m the records of 
several astronomers As the act of observing a star and 
tuning is transit involves more than one sense, an inquiry 
inte the cause of this difference led to a general inquiry 
into the relation between a sensation and the reaction which 
follows tt The astronomers had merely indicated a fact oF, 
in Bessel’ ease, guested that there was a problem of general 
nugniicance in the facts The physiologuts next took up 
the matter with a view to determuning the time which & 
neural activity takes to traverse the length of a nerve. 
Helmholtz (1850) was the first to establish any results in this 
department of physiology Thus the two man aspects of 
paychometry, the variations of the "personal equation “and 
the phywological conditions of reaction, were zodependently 
feait with “both parties then ceased fo be interested in 
the subject ad the psychologsss took up the runing The 
paythological Seld of reaction umes " has become very 
complex. The baze physiological operation of reaction to & 
stimulus cos be reduced to the conditions of refex action, 
involving only the peripheral stirouios (efferent current} 
and the movement (efferent current). Within these Limits 
Dondere and others (2861) found that the time of reaction, 
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‘here called physiological time, varies for different sensed. 
[But itis possible to devise experiments which insert between, 
‘the stimulus and the reaction other processes involving 
the ‘higher centres and distinctively payeine acts. For 
example, the subject of experiment may be required to 
eact to a stimles of a certain kind occurring in a varied 
ferles (gq red light in a sequence of lights of diflerent 
colours, a sound among other sounds) or to ceact in differ- 
tent ways (with one or other hand, etc) The cesults must 
Involve acts of memory, association and judgment ; 90 
hat, if the physiologial time 1 deducted fom the whole, 
‘the ‘dflerence represents the ome taken by the mind 
adjust itself. The effects of babst, attention, and distinc 

8 alse enter into such experiments, but these are not 
"disturbing factors, they aze merely phasee of the com- 
plexity of normal action 

‘This type of work hus sometimes been decried as being 

ther interesting nor jstractive. On this polot it 1s 
‘worth while to quote Ribot’s words; they apply to other 
subjects Desides this “'It is evident thet this work 
teaches us nothing of the ultimate nature of thooght : 
observers do not propose to themselves this end, when they 
‘treat this problem from the stendpount of experience. Science 
thas nothing to da wath such insoluble problems. Its work 
Ccomssts in resolving each whole called» fact, and submatting 
fo experiment and measure all its constituent elements. 1 
can do 0 more, Scientific knowledge of a fact is the com 
plete determination of its relations what remains is the 
Dosiness of metaphysis” Toe measurement of duration 
‘was, in tact, never encumbered by the peculiar dificultles 
which were ‘attached to measurements of intensity. The 
‘tility of this kand of experiment is shown by te diferent 
applications for which st is suited ~ xt assists in the study of 
sparmal processes, it enters largely into the study of fatigue, 
it may be used to determine genera) grades of defective 
ness, ond it plays an smportant part im the methods 
of prychoanalysis. Time enters so deeply into the very 
Jae of things that any possibility of making it subject to 
experimental conditions imust be welcomed as worthy of 
trial. 
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(0 Tine may be described 5 either objective or sub- 
fective. Tn accordance with this distunction there i a 
dlstanction between the time-measurement of psycho-physio- 
logical processes and the esumate of time which a0 mésvidnal 
may form. The latter bas been a subject of experiment na 
less thas the former. The detasls of method and the results 
tre to be found in the monographs on these topics. Here, 
fa fn the previous subject, we find that many vague general 
conceptions about time "seeming short when the mund is 
occupied” and other simular notions bave been given more 
‘exact form. Particular aspects of expentence, such as those 
Drought under the general head of rhythm, bave afforded 
‘sou valuable mnsight into the operations by which the mind 
consteuets, wastes and dscriounates ther bats the subject 
ot “ groupings” which bas here come into consideration 
aflects problems of attention and memory and will doubtless 
bbe forther developed in the future Oo the side of theory, 
the estumate of ume is obviously one of the most dificult 
subjects. [tas easy to say that the mumber of distingush- 
able points constitutes the length of tume, andit is empancally 
true that « day full of exatements is a lovg day but 
there teins to be a kind of tume-ietensity which is enly 
repcesentadle as lenged of satensity, but which as & subject 
of scientiGc research seems a8 full of problems as any other 
sphere of intensity. The vartations of time-estimate through 
the effect of drugs have been recorded, but oot very fully ; 
the time-stimate of dream states has aio received soma 
consideration , but as e whole this subject does not appear 
‘to have attracted the attention it deserves 

(#) At the close of the nineteenth century more than ont 
psychologist had begun to feel that the sphere of sensations 
‘was, at least for a Gime, worked out. In the year 1900 the 
“new payehology diverged from its beaten track into 
something still newer. The movement, bowevet sew it 
may bave appeared and however much ‘its reputation for 
novelty tay bave been enbanced by conservative opposi 
vwas io fealty & natural form of expen 
sas simply the experimental study of the higher processes, 
Hye showed even im his carl work a tendency to 
‘ecphatise the subjects of attention and apperception, and 
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to regard paychological problems from the central rather 
than the penpheral standpoist. The new movement ix 
sustained manly by popils of Kulpe, and is regarded as the 
peculiar property of the Wurzburg school As an experi- 
‘mental procedure it may be regarded as an extension of the 
sphere of reactions, its method being that of reactions with 
special reference to the conditions as discovered intro- 
spectively The experiments do not require any of the 
elaborate machinery necessary for the study of sensory and 
motor reactions, the consequent simpliity of the procedure 
thas been regarded by some of sts adherents as the reason 
‘hy it was at Grst condemned for being unscientific! Tt 1 
a notorous fact that Wondt expended on its condemnation 
more energy then was proportionate, thereby causing the 
new school to appear more radically different from the 
Lerpmg sebool than was actvally the case The impartial 
spectator of the revolution of 1900 finds tome difficulty 
fn comprehending why the Wurzburg school should 
not be regarded as a legitumate phase of the whole 
experimental mterest as it developed during the nineteenth 
conta 

“The work of the Wurzburg school, an sum, the study of 
the thought-processes, of yudgments, vobtions, and the allied 
activities. Karl Marbe began, mdependently, with x study 
cof judgments: Henry J Watt supplied “ expenmental 
contributions to a theory of thought, Narass Ach wrote 
‘on vohtion in relation to thinking (1G05) and temperament 
(1999); Orth, Messer, Bubler and Koffka have camed on 
‘the work in viriows ways. Outside of this cxcle Clepartde 
and Bovet have supported the movement —Michette at 
‘Louvan may also be reckoned an thos class Binet claimed 
‘hat the “ Witreburg school "would be more properly called 
‘the *' Paris school” His own tendency bad always been 
‘opposed to that of Wundt and tis school, to him the new 
movement seemed merely a recognition of the wader interests 
swluch be had fostered, though be lard no clam to having 
inspired this particalar type of work The main point, 
‘which is common to Binet's work and to the Wirrbury 
school, is the attempt to make a qualitative analysis of 
mental processes. In place of the ordinery stimulus and 
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reaction the method here employed substituted « word and 
{¢2 introspective report. The subject of the experment 28 
Feimulated to thought activity by a given “tack” which 
[s controlled by a suggestion, © g a word which operated as 
fa etimulus to the thought-process and in telerence to which 
the subjeet will report the lugher concept, the lower concept, 
and the associated ideas, together with other details such 
as the presence or absence of mages In respect of method, 
this procedure involves stimulating subjective action, whereas 
experimental methods were previously designed to eliminate 
‘the subjective element and produce so far as possible an 
“objective resolt. Im respect of theory, both ass 

and apperception are thrust into the backgroud, « new 
pomnt of view expressed by a new set of terms (act, attrtude, 
Actermuning tendencies, etc) 8 in process of formation Ne 
‘comprehensive work bas appeared as yet, and the only indica 
tion of the way a system might be constructed on a new 
‘bass is inmited to outlines 1m periodicals (For references 
seep 314 An interesting outcome of the movement 
4s the renewed valuauon of antrospection. The era of 
Comte and Maudsley seemed to be the twilight of all 
Introspection now there 1 2 change, but not only an 
‘opinions: the sntrospection also has changed from is 
Prescntical to its critical form For discussion of this 
see dws J Ps 192, where the points are elaborated by 
Professor Titchener ] 

(@) The fondamental characterstic of experimental 
psychology 1s ats lumtation to definite selected conditions. 
‘The feeling of uncest which was largely due to objections 
against the abstractness of the experimental outlook cul- 
‘munated in the organwzation of Applied Psychology. This 
15 a somewhat ambiguous name for a very complex subject. 
Tes net to be counted as a department, for it overlaps many 
departments ; aor is it a new theory, for tt employs any o 
all of the current theories. In a sense it is a method, and 
undoubtedly it is intended to be the antidote for excess of 
laboratory work, The chief sponsor of this development 
is W, Stern, The movement dated from the last years of 
the nineteenth century asd is therefore still young: one 
‘theless there is aa institut fr angewandte Paychofogie in 
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‘Berlin : there is a Zeltschrift which began in x907 : und there 
fae some representative works, incloding Stern's Persom und 
Sache, and Psychologis der Inéverdualst (x912). 

‘The title of this last work scggests the other mame by 
which the whole moverment is sometimes desiguated— 
Individual Psychology. Io this word we have the clue 
‘to the mate, If the iadividual, the petton, 1s taken as the 
focus of interest, there will be given a centre from which 
will radiate all the specal prychological inguiries at the 
same time each result will be pecabar to the given case. For 
example, w9 place of a general statement about emotions 
‘we shall have a description of a given person's emotions 
ruder given circumstances . this will be united with all the 
otber avauable data about that person, including beredhty, 
education, physical condition and intellectual development. 
The poepet marge. It w nfct noe han correation 
of all the exating cepartroents of peychology in one 
organized scientific comprehension of the human individ 
ts nature and compkenty may be inferred from Stern’ 
‘eseription of :ts programme. Its to nclude Paychogaoatic, 
‘or the knowledge of oman cienta) diflerences , Psycho 
technology, or the science of managing human minds and 
practically estumating mental operations. Psychography, 
(f the study of mental diserences, as eg the present study 
of children and the sexes; Pathography, or delineation of 
abogrmal types. with other subdivisions, such as Psychology 
of Testimony, which wall mvolve a psychological erticism of 
story; Psychology of Come, as the study of the mind 
of the crimual; and alo thet Kramusalpsychologse which 
Inas begun to be impartually scentifc and pays equi attention 
to the mund of the yadge. 

Under this beadmg must be mcluded the modera type 
of “educational” psychology (ep. p. #99). The evolation 
‘of this subject may be traced clearly daring the mneteenth 
century. Herbart represents the first active phase, since 
bis peychology became the most popular method of schama- 
fining the procenses which were supponed to constitute 
the mind of a typical pupil. Bencke end his followers barped 
with no lew zeal to reach the souls of those that should be 
educated. But these theories could not really be applied to 
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anything until the method of application itselt was developed. 
Nerbert Spencer did not assist progress in more than a 
vogue manner” bis great and deservedly popular work 
owes its importance to the socal eflects xt produced ; for 
Heit shed no light on the minds of children, i¢ ilumunated 
‘the minds of parents, which (coring that Spencer was @ 
Dachelor) stows the value of @ detached point of view. 
Neither the abstract theoretical method (Herbart) nor the 
equally abstract tclogical generalastions (Spencer) could 
do exactly what was cequifed to make a disboctive edu- 
eabonal psychology. The adea that ndiviguals must be 
studied as individuals was the additional clement required, 
Consequently the work of Galton (p. 294) of of Stern may 
be taken as the real nerve of moder educational pay 
ology Such a work as the Edenton Peco ot 
Prof £, L Thorndike (2903, 1910, 1927) may ber “ 
typical, and other names (especally Meumann) which ave 
‘become famubas, are equally swtable for quotation ax proof 
that indindoal paycbology, child paycbology, and edu 
eational poychology are phases of one subject, 


§.2, The most decisive factor sn the progress of modern 
psychology u undoubtedly the theory of evoluton Into 
mass of facts which were esther chaotic or artificially 
‘arranged evolution entered aa a princple of natural order 
tnd logeal arrangement. No single method owas all tbe 
vartaes, and evolution has been botb over-rated and under- 
rated. "But in all cases it bas dominated, whether as general 
Prrocple of method or as speciic theory of enews. And, 
in spite of occasional antuitons, it» true to say thet there 
‘was 00 adequate concept of evetution before the mneteenth 
ceatury. Then the 1dea became active im two distunct ways, 
Hlegel developed it as the concept of an ever-expanding 
idea, the movement of a permanent Form which expressed 
‘itself eternally in the cosmme Metter. This was the ideabstic 
view of evolntion, eminently valuable in some points, but 
ot adequate to the whole range of Nature. Where it was 
peauible to indicate the psychological lactors inthe evolution, 
this view gave @ new impulse to thought. Morality and 
social hfe were the departments to which it was most 
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‘applicable, and to the Hegelian philosophy we owe the fint 
efnsin of socal poycholgy. 
school always tended to rest in the Form 
ad nage ne nian af Mate infocce wus chased 
Dy the cise and progress of Positivism, a mode of thought by 
‘no mets devoid of metaphysics, but certainly not in sym- 
pathy with the Hegelian scheme, The shibboleth of 
pasttivism was facts, the leaders of positivism were 
theonsts , that was at once the secret and the tragedy 
of Posuviem. Comte, the fonder of Positivism, dishked 
introspective psychology . he gave mast attention to the 
objective works of the mund, to customs, laws and insti- 
tunions, As these must be studied in “histoncal order, 
Instory becomes the objective aspect of mental develop. 
feat evecy ination ‘hat serch scoves oa 
fouled type of thinking 
Coxatism may be regarded as the fst phase of Positivisen, 
‘which afterwards branches out into a general pontivstic 
‘view of mature and a specific sonology. Sociology usually 
contains a tact reference to psychology and remacs closely 
alhed to social prychology. Bot nother and a more 
Aednite departure marks the real beginning of social poy- 
chology. Thus was the work of the Herbartian school | fa 
1836 Morits Lazarus published a work entitled Das Leben 
der Sete; i9 the same yeat Hermann Stexnthal (2823-99) 
produced’ Der Ursprang der Sprache, Theodor Waite began 
bas Anihropologse der Naturvéther m 1839, These works form, 
group by reason of certain common characterstics, They 
all deal vath what the Hegeban calls the Objective Spar 
‘they all approach the subject under the influence of Herbart, 
who inspires them with psychologial rather than logical 
smethods of analysis, they are all postvts im teroper and 
‘unite empincal analysis with hustoncal eyathesis. The 
goneral subject may be defined variously as collective pay- 
‘bology, ethnic psychology, or comparative folk- psychology. 
Soual psychology is the term commonly used im English 
to cover 2 number of alhed but distuact types of inquiry. 
‘Kant had racogalzed the extent to which the object of thought 
‘owes its realty to the relations between persons in @ com- 
munity ; for some Kantians objectivity means litle tore 
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‘than the fact that the individual's wea has nguiticance for 
other individuals, so thet the 1dea is saved from complete 
subjectmty by becoming the object of conscoumess in 
geoeral Hegel tended to treat ths notion of a general 
ronsciousness in a way that removed it from the empincal 
sphere, Herbart opposed ths ax 2 mystical teadency, and 
the Herbartians are marked by a perustent annety 
lest their concept of conscoumess as modified by socal 
‘unity should be mistaken. for any form of transcendent 
consciousness oF " over-consciousness.” Such terms as Volk 
gest, spint of the ege, netionel consciousness and the hike 
‘re cauly misinterpreted and used as names for independent 
entities, The genuine psychologsts protest agnmst such 
mousunderstandings, and ther terms must always be taken 
as referring to uelrvdual cunds whose functions are Gependent 
‘upon socal mtecrelation (sote p 3r5). With this caution 
‘we may proceed to pount out that socal puychology sub- 
divides s0 various ways It may deal wth particular fune- 
‘ons, guch as speech . st may deal with geceral character- 
rwhies, such as Wie customs, the religion, or the art of a given 
tribeor nation , lastly, may be engaged an the analysts 
of formas of social interection as affecting indevidvel mentabty, 
‘Theae differences can be traced in the works of wnters dunng 
the past fifty years. 

‘Broadly spealong social psychology 1» the development 
of one aspect of several older sciences. and each plese of it 
springs from one of thove sciences. Thus the study of 
Tanguage is phulology. Xf psychological analy is applled 
to the sphere of philology, there arizes such a work as that of 
Steinthat, for whom spesch 1s a land of reflex-moovement, 
expressing the emotions and ideas which stimulate the 
‘reature to utter sounds ; emotions, ideas, forms of apper- 
ception and all other mental processes find their counterpart 
in the evolution of language. Grammar is thus made a 
‘scence of lnguistic expresnoc, supported by the analogous 
study of gesture and sotonaton. 

‘Simulazly, the second type of social peychology is closely 
alied to anthropology. Writing an 1865 on the Early Hut- 
ory of Menhond and of Crxzation, E. B. Tylor began what 
‘haa been ever since the most discussed theory of tocial ongins, 
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particularly im sofecence to the origin of religions from 
‘animism, Anthropology, sociclogy and psychology all bave 
‘Lroot in Tylor’s later work, Promitive Culture (2873), Edward 
Tyloc and Herbert Spencer were the great anthropologists 
of that epoch, and beth were cocsccous that thar work bad 
sdureet bearing on problems of psychology. Tyler's sphere 
‘wis more defintely anthropology , be travelled widely ond 
‘was at Lome in the manners and customs of many lands, 
‘Speucer was more famubsar with philosophy in general, and 
hhe directed attention to the posbihtues of the subject in 
fan article on “Comparative Psychology” (Mind, 1876). 
Lazarus and Waits both come into this group of writers, 
representing the development of anthropology nto ethic 
prychology. It 1 the fashion now to regard any type of 
cthnology which does not debberately Innut stself to bouses, 
clothes and weapont as psycholopral im character, 40 that 
the tes “mind of primitive man,” "the soul of the 
savage,” and other perphrases are sysiptoms of the prevailing 
attitude 











Lastly we come to what ts ceither psychic phology nor 
peycine anthropology, but social paycholony in ite most dis- 
fineuve form. ‘Thus conusts in the stody of mental processes 
fr conditoned by socal grosping Tt is an analyte study 





seem due (0 socal environment, x0 that st may be regarded 
1 4 peychue biology 1c some sense. The connection wath 
‘iology is in some cases consciously realised, and the subject 
{s then defined is terms of functions; we are introduced 
to the organic hfe of a community whose integral cells aro 
the individual minds. In graeral tius may be regarded as 
the typical attitude of paychologsts the mind of the in- 
Aividual is the starting-pount, and the social mind is deducible 
from the individual interests and emotions. But the oppo- 
‘ite view is tleo maintamed psychology being caude 

deat on sociology, we are to regard the individual 
‘ava product of the colloctive , and, in general, sacilogy 
‘be regarded at the basic éclence from which alone 
posible to approach the mental cheracteristice of 
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individuals. “Tae Feeuch school, represected by Duckherm, 
‘Lévy-Bruhi and others, us mainly responsible for this view, 
‘wluch contiouzs to excite controvery. In certain directions, 
2g, the genesis of comsceuce or the developrosat of religious 
beliefs, the soctologscal way seems at least easy in others, 
eg. the questions of time, space, sensation or memory, thers 
seems to be an obvious abjection to attempung any deduction, 
of these functions from the bass of commumty. ln fact 
here seems to be some confusion between comtant and fune- 
tuon throughout this subject, and perhaps a proper distioc- 
‘ton would assist any fature attempts to define social pey- 
chology, This may be said without forgetting that even the 
‘thought of time (percept or concept 7) may be anextricably 
complicated with tnbal customs and common interests of 
rainfall and harvest 

‘A typteal forts of modern sonal psychology was presented 
by Gabriel Tarde (1843-2904), who distinguishes three aspects 
of psychic acowly extrasmental, mtca-mental, and snter- 
mental The first refers to the action of obyects on the mind 
‘or the mflvence of external circumstances. By an obvious 
‘waction from the eather views, which were éenved from 
Ma's divcples, tins aspect 1 regucded as comparatively 
‘unimportant. For all " circumstances ” are affected by ibe 
sooral medium, and can be disinbuted between the antra- 
‘mental and fnter-mentel phenomena, which therefore 
cover the whole fell This attitude necesutetes a fresh 
‘sls for the whole structure , sensation i mo longer eganed 
as the proper starting-parot Rebel, deste, and their efice- 
fave expression ase the real “elements” Here Tarde alhes 
himself to the type of speculauon developed by Schopen~ 
hhauer , emphasis is laid on the “ dymarme "factors, senaa~ 
taons being regarded as relatwvely pasavve and mere symbols, 
Paychology must be Dailt on « dynamic bass, from emotions 
rather than cognitions, in agreement math Spinoca’s formals 
ewpidilas essexiia horns. 

‘All manifestations of psychic activity are brought by 
‘Tarde under the beads of Belief and Deswe. pleasure and 
‘pain are sensations united with desires~ umages and desires 
Juke up what is usually called desire; images and belie 
constitute memory ; desices and judgments cake volitions. 

Yor. a. 12 
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Every object is primarily an object of odgment ; objects are 
‘therefore infinitely vanable; only the principles of judg- 
ment (belief, desire) are pecmaanent, Scasations therefore 
cannot be fixed uats for paychology’; what we beheve and 
‘what we desire constitute the real bass of fe, not abstract 
ceusatlons The higher stage, that of refexson, 16 smply 
‘the ‘more compheated form of these activites, For the 
desirable 1 general 1s that which we beleve to be desired, 
the " true "5 that which we beheve to be beheved by others. 
‘The Good and the True ere this ureduable categores 
Debef and desre are the chuet clases; under the former 
come intellect, language, phulosophy and soence ; under the 
latter laws, customs, arts, imgututions and industries. 
‘Such was the scheme worked out by Tarde. It wobviously 
‘modera prychology pervaded by the concept of the miiew 
aod that sense for social relations whic had been charac+ 
teristic of the French writers wece the eighteenth century. 
ts exaggerations became obvious even 10 its author, The 
neglect of sensations and exaggeration of bebef made it 
mposuible to constrvct any complete theory of mental 
processes. In compensation for this Tatde had mew and 
fraiful reas for the developisent of wocssl psychology, 
tod bis well-knowo treatment of the “laws of umtaton 
remains ta prove thear value. The Ego becomes for Tarde 
'& punt of intersection, the amval platform of physiology 
and brology, the starting-place for socal psychology, The 
charactenstic vovelty of Tarde's work was really due to the 
fact that ins primary interest was erimuzology be dtd not 
see the indendual a4 a complex of faculties, be dd not 
sympathize with the metaphysical tradition of a social 
consciousness, and he did not fully appreciate the kind of 
Pathology wiuch developed trom the study of hystena. 
For him map was an agest, always stnving to reahe ends 
which the environment suggested and mught either sanction 
of reject. Tarde began (im Le Cromunaislé comparse) from 
the data of suggestion, including atavistic suggestion 
from the subconscious. ‘Motives he regarded es chiefly 
excuses for the actions winch emotonal suggestion 
@ctated. Imitation was for Lim the adoption of on 
idea (not mecbanical or physiological copying), and as such 
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wn the work of Tarde we hive the most giant, 23d 
in some ways the most imfuentia, expresuon of the demands 
for 1 wider poychology than was offered by either aseocia- 
tlonists of appercepoomsts It fiers a new boruzon it 
preserves an old tradition, for Malebranche could be cited as 
predecessor (it. 232), but gives to the (radition a new and 
Loving force. Its complement and contrast are to be found 
im the form which German psychology took when it also 
pasted out of the laboratory and the ercle of expertment 
40 mnterpret bie and history 

‘Wandt's Vétherpsychologie, though geographically and 
ehronclogieally ats sathor 1 the successor of Lazarus and 
‘Waits, istn realty a work ots different type The Herbartian 
school had attempted (o buuid « definite psychology of peoples 
an conscious opposition to those who in the eighteenth century 
‘bad vaguely surmised that human progress and nation 
character could be reduced to terms of climate and good 
‘A general and wncntical susvey of the progress made an tI 
tuubject reveals a nateral evolution for the first stage was 
‘the conception of @ natural story of the " genus” of 
afferent nations , the second was the attempt 10 elm 
common primitive elements and show ther function 
the general development of bumac culture, with empbasis 
fon supposedly prinutive modes of thought and Nafurvsther; 
the Grd x Wandt's conception of psychological types and 
paychogeness elaborated in the general rid of human 
cclture. The diflerence between this last effort and the 
preceding one requires some exposition. 

‘Wandt, as we saw above (p. 153), regards all psychic life 
tu actuality, not substantial nor postulating a substence, but 
coustituted by acts which are from frst to last acts of wall 
The individual orgamsm exhubats such acts in its reflex 
‘movements first and in its apperceptions last the “ soul” 
of the individual is © name for the sum of these acts, and 
similacly the “ soul ” of a tbe or nation 1 « name for all 
the acts which umply but aso transcend the individual 

paychic selves. The position is a somewhat delicate poise. 
The " folk-smt” is decsively not an objectire “spirit of 
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the community,” 2 kind of aational (or international) ghost, 
[vis called a ” soul because that term is used simularly for 
the individual's psychic activites taken as a unity equally 
in both cases soo! is not a thing, not = possession analogous 
to private or public propesty. This must be emphasized 
so that we may go on courageously to the smevitable disaster. 
‘Wandt has declared all peyetuc actuabty to be immediate 
Can we aucceed m passing over from individual experiences 
to the socia! life without contradicting the dogma of imme- 
diacy ? Woundt has at least made 2 gallant attempt. 

‘The strength of Wunds postson as analyst of the "socal 
tind" is pothang more or les than bss command of physio- 
logieal and prychological matenal. He decides that language, 
religion and custom are the true coatent of folk-psychology | 
moreover, thete are the equivalents em the social plane of 
ideas, emobons and volitons. Thi 1 nether 2 
nor convaang When we tom to the exposition we find 
in fact that itis not even useful Language. for example, 1s 
tated as a system of communicanon by sgn, and way 
anchude the cries of animals, oman speech, the 4 
dunab alphabet, ocany other serviceable means of expression , 
‘we ave told the signuScance af phyuclopical structure 1n 
elation to these activites, and much ese of stentificsater- 
fot; we fee), ie the ead, that language bas been anaivred 
down to its least distingiashable elements, and for that we 
‘eve thanks, Similarly, m the case of religion, the myth ts 
‘deat with as a product of the umagmative powers, and the 
‘reatment of imagination 1 a preface 10 the whole subject 
of art, westhetics and reigon. It 1s very anteresting to 
learn how far pomitve art 1 afected by susions which 
expenmients bring out in the modera laboratory + all this 
‘as value, aod there ts 2 great deal of it; but all of it taken 
tothe: meant Mn br Oe et Sh es didn 

‘on @ large scale, and mot anything that need be 
Eiled "Folk peycbology.” In boel, Wandt as made a 
brilliant use of bis peychological material to eluendate some 
phases of history. Ethoology we know ; history we know | 
he interest of the “primitive mind " grows upon ux daily; 
‘bot to all these the" Folk-soul” is 2 theoretical afdition 
‘that only raises vain bopet or reflects « useless mysticint.. 
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The three imposing volumes of the Vétberpayshclogi¢ are 
an extraotdinary achievement and have unique value, bot 
‘hey are an example of applied peychology in the tense in 
which peychology. 23 a point of view, may be employed by 
the bustorian, the philologust, ar the novelist. To state the 
point technucally, there 1s a fundamental dtference betwees 
mind as individ? (or subjective) and “ objective” mind, 
between Seele and Gest Progress of thought on this topic 
thax now produced a demand for a Gessteswiteenschaft, a 
history permested by psychological deals and principles, 
‘a history of cultare a3 the abstract impersonal sequence of 
stages in human lifz the world over. Such a history mast 
necessanly come close to psychology, but it is not atself 
psychology. Here we reach oze of these pomnts of expansion 
At which confusion Jor @ time may prevall, but at is duly 
becoming clearer that Hegel's doctrine of an “' objective 
rund," as rt ceases to be psychology, may become a new out 
look for history 

‘At the present time the name "Social Psychology “ 
has a very indefinite sagmbcance The greater part of the 
wribog wsued under ts tile a a discursive (extent of 
selected phases of human hfe Gustav Le Bon set the fashion, 
of treating a group a8 a psychological wut wrth a “ group- 
mand” and a group-psycholegy He prefers the term 
“crowd” as a name for a collection of persons uniting in 
ction, and Bus best-known work 25 called (r0 the English 
teanslation) The Peychology of he Crow# Le Bon bas wntten 
several books on this theme, all mteresting and mspiong. 
He has found many smtators and followers, even mibtery 
writers confess that his prncsples have aliumimated their 
‘views of drill and barrack-room discipline, Its interesting 
to recall the fact that Samuel Johnson expressed the fanda- 
rmeatalldea of thewbole matterin bs Vewsiyof Haman Wishes 


Redatos bores the fever of rato 
‘Cangit oa the story ccetapor of Oe goa! 

Le Bon seems raally to be in the same position as many 

other writers on this topic: be either uses psychological 


andlysia to elucidate histoncal facts, as when he explains 
the action of the leaders of the French Revolution by saying 
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‘that they did not lead, but were driven by fear: or be trusts 
to vague generaes, The one pont which the theory 
usually fails to recogmue 1s the destinction between the 
formation of « common mental state mx “‘crowd and the 
formation of crowds by the congregation of individuals 
wha prevously had solar mental tesdencies or suillar 
anstincis That co-eperation temforces mental tendencies 
‘heed not be disputed the pount at sssue 1s whether the 
“crowd ” really means more than « plurality of individuale 
whose paychelogy 1s and remaiss properly indsvadual. 

The Toot of these ideas is to be foand in the ephere of 
ual peychology and the notion of herdanstinct. Galton 
‘wrote one of the best desenptions of thas type of behaviour 
1m his essay on Gregarions and Slavish Fnatinets He there 
makes a very teresting study of “the wild parts of 
Western South Ainea” He states bis thests thus “I 
shall endeavour to prove that the slavish apbtudes 1m man 
are a direct consequence of bis gregarious mature, which 
HMselt is a result of the conditions both of his primeval bar- 
darwm and of the farms of hs subsequent civibzation. 
Primitive conditions, natural selection, and heredity are 
the factors which explain the tendency of buman beings 
{0 remain in groups and to adopt common forms of action 
‘Thos seems to de the nght method it explans common 
action a8 due to individual qualities and avoids the fallacies 
which have been explotted under the terms smitation, 
suggestion. or " crowé-psychology "Incidentally we may 
add that Galton’s Inguunes snio Haman Faculty (3883) 
1s stself a very important work for all interested in social 
psychology. Galton’s work covers a wide Seld. He wrote 
a pioneer study called Hereduary Gonsws* Am Inguory indo 
tts Levs and Consequences, another on English Mew of 
Sevence , many essays on heredity a8 shown sn men and 
arumals ; he was the frst to make experunents on association, 
and an induchve study of images, in which be raised the 
anteresting topic of coloured visualization (te. the tendency 
‘which some individuals extibit to see numbers of other 
mages with cosstantly associated colours): Galton was, 


1 Tis phenomence feynmetbons) wan previzey veut by H. Bnet 
cod Linas Zergontunge Likipfindengen fered Shad aa, 
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cone of those inforamal men of genius wha come under uo 
specific class, but make contributions to many subjects 
fn much of his work he was a psychologist, and ia the sphere 
of socal psychology he exbited a refreshing directaess 
and sense of proportion 

‘We have tried to show concretely the vagaries of this 
ldefined mubject, and to draw the conclusion that socal 
psychology hat two main directions, of which one = toward 
Kistory and sociology, the other toward a specitc kind of 
analysis, Two books now widely read may be cited as 
examples of thie doaksm Prof EA. Rese wntes on tocial 
‘eychology in the manner of the sociologut. Social psy: 
chology, as he conceves it,” studies the paychve planes and 
currents that come mato extence among men in cone- 
‘quence of thetr essocation.” He adds thet “ the undivido- 
ty etch bas recewed from the band of Nature vs largely 
‘effaced, and we find people gathered Sato great planes of 
‘umformuty.” ‘The subsequent chapters elaborate topics 
such as suggestibiity, the crowd, the mob mind, custom, 
fashion, conventionabty, and public opimon We leave the 
reader {o discover how fmuch of thus is properly psychology * 
at any rate the hypothesis of land of snnate individuality 
‘which is Gltimatcly effaced, seems best suited to end am 
Gescription of human automata, Some writers do actually 
rete that conclusion ! 

Tr antithesis to. this type ef work there 1s the Social 
Prychology of W. MeDovgall. Thus is prmanly psycho- 
logy, and the term social "1s a hmting adjective Tt is asa 
basis for the somal sciences that ths psychology 1s formu- 
lated, and “the department of psychology that is of prumary 
importance for the social sciences is that which deals with 
the springs of fuman achon, the impulses and motives 
that sustain mental and bodily activity and regulate 
conduct." Here then we have zeally a department of psy- 
chology difierentiated by specie scope and interests | In 
‘tccordance with both its actual evolution and its estential 
features, this psychology is said to be dependent on the 
progress of evolutionary methods and biological researches. 
{In the matin body of the work exphasis falls chiefly on the 
imstinc’s ind the emotions common to sorma) individuals, 
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to the behaviour which these tend to produce, and to the 
modifications of that behaviour which are due to conscious 
reas of other persons who praise or Blame. Without dlie 
‘cussing the special theories broached in this book, we may 
say that its main direchon and tendency stem to be the 
only ones likely to establish themsefves as a genuine peycho- 
logical treatment of social phenomena, frre from entertain- 
Ing but irrelevant excursions unto history and sociology. 


413 Child-poychology is essentially a modern subject. 
The statement 1s oftes made, that oeither anclent nor 
medieval writers recogrused the sroportance of chldren ; it 
it only true m part, and every reader of Plato will easly 
correct it but we need wot darken counsel by t00 great 
accuracy. It remains practically true that the first syste- 
atic attempts at a psychological study of childhood were 
made by Tiedemann (i 336) un Germany and Restif im 
Peas Orer main bat_smparet, ea rsd 
the popalar vogue of the In 2831 put 
Invbeds_ Enfichetungageschcite der Seele des Kendet 5 
tm 1836 Sigismund produced his book Kind ued Wall 
followed in 2839 by Kussmaul’s Untersuchungen weber das 
Sualenteben des nevgeborrnen Menschen 

Darwin set an cxample, often followed, by Keeping 
aly record of the development of a chid’s activities This 
[procedure waplted that the understanding of the human mind 
‘must begin from observation of behawseur, in otber words 
it was an objective method not essentally detnct trom that 
Which Darwin wed 10 studying the expression of the 
emotions, Taine, who regarded himself as an enbghtened 
poutivist, quickly followed in the same path with an essay 
of a very similar tand, but the first effort which reached the 
Gizensions of a book on the subject was Wilhelm Preyec’s 
Die Serle des Kindes. Preyer was a phymologst who stdied 
‘the senses, wrote on perception. an general physiology and 
‘on Darwin, bat has Bttle claim to be considered 2 psycho- 
logist. His work bas been subjected to many criticisms, 
‘chiefly through its tendency to combine the observation of 
behaviour with a large amount of snterpretation derived 
from the mind of the observer; but while many faults 
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of detail can be pointed out, Preyer's book rerusins one 
of the fousdations of chilé-psycbology, and reached a 
seventh edition in 1908. In 1895 Sully produced Iva 
Studies of Childhood, which for the most part follows 
Preyer, ut has a mote distinctrvely paychological character, 
because it disemses imagination, feeling. will and the begin= 
ning of msthetic interests Sully made a further contribution 
10 the subject by the foundetion of the Briush Assocation 
for Chuld-atudy. 

Culd-poychology &s conceaved by Darwin begins from the 
objective biological standpoint. In so far as the child is 
studied before it has any power of verbal expression, the 
method and results are aksa to thove which belong to con 
parative psychology Hstoncally the movement indlcates 
4 general expansion of comparative psychology produced 
by regarding the arimal, the cluld, and the adult as diferent 
levels reached by the evolution of mind The expansion 
‘of the subject was accelerated by the progress of experimental 
poycbology, while the fact thet resctions to stimuli may be 
common denominator for human and ammal psychology 
served to undermine the sentiments! view of the human mind 
ss something unigue, ax entity beyond serubny G Stanley 
Hal, founder of the Gist laboratory for expenmental 
Paychology in America (1883), brought to the study of 
children that refinement of method which was lacking to the 
farer writers and to Sully Stanley Hall bas added to has 
earhec work on schoc! children a study of the adolescent 
‘This fils the gap which seemed to be created by distinguish- 
ing the child's mind from that of the adult, for between 
these extremes there 15 as it were a second birth and an 
equally distinctive period of acqusition and development. 

The evolutionist finds an interesting sf not very exact 
analogy between the individual and the race. The biologists, 
from Goethe onward, were fond of dwelling on the dictum 
that the individual is an epitome of past generations, 
and that the individual's development repeats the phases 
(of buman history from the childhood of man to his exiized 
maturity, The biological, socolgical and psychological 
trends of thought were brought together by James, Mark 
Baldwin in a work whose title spests for itteli, Mental 
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Dsolopent in the Child end the Recs. The success of this 
‘oie which has been considerable both in its Engst and its 
German form, may be regarded as a proof that it provided 
for many reiders the syatbess of ideas which Ume had 
prepared them to expect. The Folk peychologists hud made 
famibar the wea of a continvovs evolution of the content of 
thought, and therefore also of the thought which could 
contain the eversucreasing complexity of material, Tt was 
Baldwia’s ment to see the convene of the idea of racal 
evelopment and to apply to the sivdy of the individual 
tmund the scheme of racal development. We may class 
this work, therefore, as « paychology of the social individ, 
a class of constructive theory winch was further ennched 
by the same wnter's work ox Social and Ethical Inirfre~ 
fabions, In Oe hands of Tarde ethove peyehology became 
aa analytic psychology of social grovps, With Baldwin 
hild-paychology becaroe a study of the genes of the sonal 
type of tind, an expostion of the evolution of a soci, 

We have noted two fusdamental movements within the 
sphere of chalé-paychology, the former more concerned with 
observation and expenment, the latter with construchve 
speculation These constitute a cass of work which must 
be distinguished from that kamd of child-psychology which 
consists mecely in the application of geseral prinrples to 
the particular cases furnushed by chidven Tt ts gratifying 
to be abie to.ay that a large amount ef atteatgn 1s now 
devoted to chuldatudy ; tbe qualty of the normal mund at 
‘various ages, the particular aptitudes which make differs 
‘methods of education suitable to diferent stages of develop- 
tment, the types of abnormal developorent all these and 
many other departments of study have evolved under the 
infuence of a growing belief in applying scientife methods 
to the study of mental development Bat these are all 

sways in which peycbology may be epptied to the problems 
of ehildcife and constitute no new departure. 

‘On the general sigafcance of ths Branch of psychology 
I may quote the words of Prof. Staniey Hall. Ta. 1903.38 
connezion with cew movements then undertaken, President 
Hall wrote “At frst child-tudy passed throug « period 
of criticism such as few scientifc movements ie the modern 
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world, save evolution alone, ave bad to sustain. Tt had, 
too, a host of camp followers who bad lite conception of ita 
meaning and who offered many very valberable points of 
attack, Some four or five years ago, when the critics were 
Toadest and mest aggresive, many superscil observers 
thought the movement dead But it hes steadily spread 
to department after department Ia nsamty at has pres 
18 ThE new studies of demewe pracon . has almost recreated 
the department of juvenile erumnology , furathed a new 
method of studying the most important problems of 
Philology, has revolutionized and almost recreated school 
hypene, ‘made adolescence. a strange word ten yous AGO, 
one of the most pregnant and suggestive for both science and 
‘education, given us the bass of 8 new religzous psychology ; 

and lad the foundation of a new and larger philosophy and 
prychology of the future, based not on tbe provincial study 
of x erossaecton of the alt mand, but ona broad, genet 


{A very complete fustonca! survey of the development and 
present status of padagocreal paychology 1 given by Dr Ed, 
Claparide in his Paychoione de FEnfont ot Pleageewe Expiry 
mmaniaie As this 18 Sow available tn. Enghuh (Expoimental 
Pedagogy, Arveld, gti), makes further (eatment Of the 
subject here unoeceesary ) 











$4. Anumal psychology ts a branch of comparative 
paychology and belongs distinctively to the sphere of objective 
paychology The souls of anumals have been the subject. 
at all tunes of various discussions, some inspired by religious 
prejudice, some by anti-religious interests, a few by scientific 
teal The naturalist has contributed his collection of curious 
stories; the pantheist has added tus deductions from the 
postulate of an omnipresent soul ; but only in recent yeart 
can we say that any onganized scientifc inquiry hes been 
prosecuted. This has been stimolated by the ideas of the 
evolutionists who were necessanly led by general principles 
to abandon any dogmatic separation of human from animal 
modes of behaviocr The very term “ bebaviour 15 stself 
‘8 mark of the change which gradually came over the whole 
subject when the advance of biobgy drew attention away 
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‘rom the introspective method to the study of the objective 
manifestations of mind. 

‘Lamarck * had not failed to see that a doctrine of develop- 
ment must be significant for the general question of the 
relation between structure and function. The men of 
science canmot ret content to arrange a scale of organic forts 
‘without bebeving that thee is seme correspondence between 
1 and the allied functions. If animals have eyes, they see, 
Al they have nerves, bey feel; uf they have brains, they may 
be supposed to think m some degree So far the matter 
‘was in an unsatisfactory pontion for want of data, Charles 
Darwin supplied the observation required In The Ex- 
‘reson ofthe Emohons. Darvern begics: with the movessents 
‘Which are similar fa ten and animals, and therefore con- 
stitute the common objective aspect of emotional states 
In the Descend of Maw the same method was applied to the 
‘question of moral sentiments, and the greganous instincts 
‘were treated as the prototypes of the boman sense of anshup. 
These works were thus the starting-pomts for further stu 
of animals as individuals and of arimal societies. 

Fram 1860 onwards two opposed tendencies can be 
traced, one towards the complete bumanting of atsnals, 
(be other toward the eduction of man to the level of animals 
Both erred in their treatment of exsential differences , for 
however mach « difference of kind or esence might be 
rightly denied, the diference of degree amounting to a 
practical diference in iond stil remained Wrters hike 
Brebm, Bichoer, Grrod-Marsball, Heeckel, Kari Kraepelin, 
ran to extremes of anthropomorphism , they expended 
upon the Jower world of animals all the fallacies which 
‘they cost condemned in those who translated human 
faculties into divine attributes. They looked at nerves 
and sw seosations; they stodied brains and wrote about 
intellects, What was presented as fcrefutable fact was in 
eaty pore imagination. Half a oentory has not sufficed 
40 correct errors that were at ist mo more than the intrusion 
of inrelevast purposes into sorctiie researches. The 
‘naturalists of the poets may be excused if they allow their 
‘potions to wutluse their wotks with delicate imaginations - 

Se na. 
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physiology and biology must be content with the dry light 


of intellect. 

Physiclogy begun with the problems of structure and 
function. From J. Muller onwards continuous progrese 
‘was made im this scence (ede p. 108) and the result was a 
demonstration of the correlation between the nervous 
system and some paychic fazctions. These indications 
were united by G J. Romanes to a genera) principle of 
‘evalution according to which man is to be regarded 95 in 
‘no way distinct from animals, except in so far ax" Iuman " 
implies a greater amount of development. ‘The interest 
shown in this conclusion merely reflected the strength of 
the contemporary view that cman was unique. moralists 
sand relgsous teachers | were nervously anxious to preserve 
‘what they regarded as the digatty of man ; in consequence 
they exalted by opposition what 1m stself was not important 
ther for culture or science, 

‘Thr poston of Romanes was adopted by Haeckel, but 
‘while the general features are the same in both theories 
the work of Haeckel diflers widely in detail from that of 
Romanes, Haeckel combined the bigbest scientific abulities 
‘with an extraordinary degree of specalstive rasbness, He 
Aeveloped physiclogieal aed tnologieal propositions into the 
formule of « cosauc philosophy ; paychology was reduced 
to phymology but, in compecsation, the physologial 
starting-poust was made paychic, and this original substratum 
‘was named Paychoplasm at its lowest stage of development, 
Novroplasm in the Bigher animals Haeckel regarded 
‘aay group of functions as psychic operations. be speaks 
of “cellsouls,” ““nerve-souls,” and finally of the human 
foul as a mixture or huson of celiaouls. The whole scheme 
‘bas a canous interest for the lsstonan. In 1t there emerges 

" tof the early Greeks, with the coumsc sweep of 
their hylotoisma and their sublime veneraton for wnadequate 
analogies. We may look with contempt spon the ancient 
Goctrines or the vagaries of medieval, we may quote 
with a smile the ove segelativa and the os molris of the 
fwelith century Arstotclians, but there is nothing in the 

1 Roeaae wrote ie 58 A Odd Raman of Thom! thet 
vadhn aated 
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sole history of thought to rival tbe curious pervenity of 
Hacekel’s menism. 

‘But if the psychologist gained nothing directly from this 
treatment of the celisouls," the general theory of the 
poycho-physical Ide was profoundly affected. By experi- 
ence we Avaw expenence: by observation and experitient 
wwe way advance to 1 farther Anowledge about expenences 
‘This may not be « teaabie distunction for & theory of know= 
ledge, Bat it bas some value for practical parposes The 
final outcome of centuries of stnle was seen alter 1870 to 
te no more than « determination on cach side to preserve 
its rights. At that ume the pomt at issue was sot clear 
now it hes become more obvious Knowing and knowing 
‘about are two phases of knowledge whach difler an ther 
idenuty ; intwtoa may emphasize the former, science 
‘may imsist on the letter, but the actual process called 
Inowledge combines both.” The victory therefore could nat 
fall to either party and a compromise had to be evolved. 
‘The term "behaviour" marks that compromise, for it 
grants to the phrysiologsts and brologts that their knowledge 
About the mnd is of value, and at the same time by avoiding 
such crude watement as that thought » motion, of the mand 
1s the brain, xt preserves the essental point of psychology— 
its imameshacy. 

For the physiologsst the unit 15 2 mode of observable 
motion. The simplest mode of ection s the reaction which 
‘20 orgisusm makes to some part of its environment, This 
reaction presupposes a defimte power of response which may 
‘be called ientability , xt isan realty the barest possible way 

escriting fe. How far euch reactions ean be cilled 
‘psychic is largely a matter of definitions, They are 
primanly observable events and as such can be treated 
purely objectively. The most elementary reactions have 
‘een ‘called “"tropisrss,” and described as motor reactions 
opendent for their origiz on the specSc irritability of the 
skin acd for their character on the symmetrical structure of 
‘the organist. A tropism is therefore distinct from 4 purely 
mechanical motion, such ax that of a stone falling through 

spece ; itis distinctively a function, but so enticely comtrolled 
by the stimu that ft as nc conceivable variaiity. Hence 
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this leads to 2 mechanistic conception of Mle Next above 
tropisms come reflex movements, defined as automatic dis. 
‘charges of energy through nervous centres and differentiated 
from tropims by this implied presence of a nervous system. 
Troplems are clasaiied as Gentroptsms, Phototropisins, 
Chemotropises, ete, according to the nature of the effective 
stimulus They are to be seen im plants, eg when the 
plant grows “toward” the bgbt, that 1s to say turos in 
{the direction of the light through the che:mea! straulation 
of the cells divectly exposed to the light This terra there- 
fore marks a link between plant and animal Ife, Tbe term 
reflex action sazlarly links animal and human ble, com 
pPleting the chain. Frozs thus point of view it is sntellgrble 
to say that an anumal is a "chemical machine,” especially 
af the bram 1s regarded ws a complex nerve-ceatre adapted 
to produce complex movements by « complex system of 
chermcal changes The question v5 not whether thas 1s true, 
Dut whether sta all the truth 

‘On the Imes of 2 mechanical theory instinct must be 
explained as the name for actions wiuch achieve useful 
results without being directed by anteligence toward auch 
results. Here agar the raterpretation of the data is relative 
to the ancient problem about final causes, and tbe stl) more 
ancient problem whether an event wisch 2s antellypble 
must therefore be the work of intelbgence. Does the 
‘understand sts nest-buuing in the tease un which we tank 
it an antellgtble (or inteligent) proceeding? Ts anstnet 
equivalent to conscious unteligance, ot to an unconscious 
indwellmg of “natural reason,” as the pantheistic mind 
sews it or sit sumply a sequence of motor exes propagated 
from ane explonve state of acural matter to another ? This 
is a metaphyscal question which cen be left alone winle we 
consider whether experiment and observation bave anything 
‘more to say. 

‘The kindly observers who from 1860 to 1890 entertamed 
large pubic with carious narratives were rudely alenced 
by the reports which Jacques Loeb poblisted an the last 
year of that epoch. From this work aruse a new type of 
‘comparative psychology, the mechanistic school of Bethe, 
Veakll, Ta. Beer and Ziegle: for those wntars the bigher 
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asumals bave consciousness, the lower have not. This docs 
Bot differ from the Cartesian position except in being more 
‘generous shout the “higher animals”! The reaction was 
Wiolent, but not acceptable to all. Nuel cared it to its Test 
‘extreme by totally reversing the eater atttade ; he applied 
the idea of tropisms to the buman animal, and practically 
denied the right of existence to al psychology A bumorous 
seply by E. Claparte (Le Paychologse comparce ests lagvome 2) 
pictured the physiologat from Sinus or Saturn studying 
the inbabitants of tins planet and describing the " nogetive 
Ieloptropisin” of actresses, the disease-tropist of doctors, 
or the corpie-tropism of undertakers! The moore serious 
objection brought against the tropism was that as theory 
It made slnple that which was not really simple In 1902 
‘experiments were undertaken to see whetber when animals 
repeated a grven complex operation they made any changes 
{n it which would indicate the presence of a noa-mechanical 
process of adaptation, The results were most completely 
formulated by Jenrungs in the serves of monographs whi 
appeared wtimately as Contnbubvons 40 the Study of the Be- 
‘arson of Lower Organisms (1904). The “ Method of Tral 
and Exror™ was the particeler contribution made by 
JJenzings to the subject. Though act in agreement with the 
Tollowers of Loeb, Jeanungs was sot so much the opposite as 
‘the complement of that school, for the question at issue was 
Dt tbe truth of " tropums.” but their sufiaeocy. Wiske 
1 retum could be made to the age of Lubbock or Romans, 
‘there was a general inclination to make distinctions between 
diferent grades of organism and take into consideration 
‘he complenty of conduct which seemed to be the counter- 
part of the complenty of the nervous system in higher 
‘animals. Comparative psychology needed observation more 
than theory, and the work of colectiog data was the occupa 
tion of most importasce. A modificabon of the mechanistic 
pasitlon has beea upbeld by G. Bobn, who is opposed to 
Doth anthropomarphism and the bare acceptance of tropism ; 
bis portion 16 described ax “etbological" a postivistic 
sattitode bimited to the expncal stedy of animal bebaviour. 
‘The present sistus of animal psychology may now be 
indicated, Described as 2 scence of behaviour, it is by 
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some writers withdrawn from the sphere of psychology. In 
other words, the reaction against anthropomorphism tends to 
1 rejection of "comparative psychology." For these writers 
physico-chemical explanations of action are the only explana- 
tions which reabze a scientific ideal ; they alooe deal with 
facts and exclude fancies, The oppocents claim that this 
‘implication is & mere beaitation of the field, the study of 
‘physico-chemical processes 18 not a study of organises, bit 
‘only of some processes in organisms. Hence another group 
‘of inquirers us concerned primanly with behaviour in a 
‘wider sense, the whole sphere of habkts and in general the 
life of orgamsmas in such various functions as food-seeking, 
mating, and selidefence These two are only partially 
antagonistic, and these advocates may find a way of recon 
ciliation, at least im so far as the latter are willing to accept 
the formar as eppiying part of thee materia, The true 
antagonist of both is the thorough-gaing vitaist. 

‘Ficoe dnputesattam a forter cguscance when fokd 
at from the pomt of view of tbe sciences. Physiology, 
Wology and psychology are all concerned, The study of 
‘animal Life leads, and bas always led, to tha final question 
of human bfe, The work outlined in this section finds ite 
‘natural conclusion in a definite attitude towards the whole 
field of payehology which is expressed in the liratation of 
payehology to a scence of behaviour. There it must at 
‘Present be leit, for the strugele now beginning between those 
Who will and those who will not accept such « definition of 
Paychology still awaits tts final solebon * 


§5. The development of prycho analysis as a definite 
method was preceded by a considerable amount of interest 
In the phenomena of double personality and dissociation 
‘The French school, chie@y Aram, Binet, Féré and Guinon, 
‘were pioneers in this field. The work done by these inquirers 
‘was preparatory, for it was limited to the study of cases 
which were regarded as curicsities of paychology and 
reported as abnormalities, with no attempt (o bring them 
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sender any comprehensive law. This empirica) stage mast 
‘be distinguished from the Inter developments which {terest 
the paychologst by their claim to formulate privciples which 
are fandsspental fr the study of al forms of mental Gevelop- 
ment whether normal or absoreal, 

‘The history of Psycho-analyais begins from the work of 
‘Joseph Breuer, a pbyncsan of Vienos. Its development has 
heen duc manly t0 Sigmund Freud, also of Vienna. By 
tangin and nature psycho-analyss i» a method used sn the 
‘treatment of mental derangements, particularly those 
‘numerous and varied derangeroents closted onder the bead 
Of ystera The central dea bas been expressed by Freud 
im the following way“ Hystencal patients suffer from 
remuniscences their symptoms are the remnants and the 
memory symbols of certain (traumatic) expenences "The 
researches were at fist domicated by the sdeas of Charcot, 
‘physician of the Salpttnéce mn Pans who had won for bim- 
self a world-wide reputabon an the treatment of bysterne, 
But Charcot (as Freud says) had no natural beat for creating 
Poychologieal theones, ius disciple Precre Janet was the 
first to formalate the doctrine of dusociated personality 
and explan the symptom of hystera as marks of conflict 
Detween groups of ideas. The particular advance made by 
Freud consisted an dispensing with hypnotism and devising 
‘means for bringing mio consciousness the latent factors 
‘which caosed the mental derangements. Those factors 
were called " represied " elemecte, and the theoretical basis 
of paycho-analyns is the idea thai im hysteria the observed 
symptom are morbid phenomena due to repression of eame 
sea or group of sans. 

‘The application of thes theory un the sphere of therapentica 
tweed not be discussed here ; for the history of psychology 
‘the subject has a snder sugmficance. It has developed 
primarily into a comprebensive study of all letent processes 
of consciousness and of dreams; it maintains that mental 
roceues are perustent factors of a contixoous development, 
since if tends to show that experiences are never wholly 
lost but survive as modificanons of later thoughts it has 
led to 2 new and very significant development of experi- 
wevtel werek om the “Association Method” of C. G. Jung, 
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‘which 1s quite a¢ applicable to normal as to abnormal 
mentality. 

‘The general difference between the teachings of Janet 
and Frend may be described by calling Janet's conception 
static, while that of Freud is dynamic. Janet considered 
that hystena sovolved a bmitation of the Seld of cou- 
sciousness and a loss of psychic tension Fred observed 
‘that an increase of tension im some respect was nsnally 
present, the apparent reduction bemg due to a confict, 
of which the patent is not directly conscious and by 
which psychic energy 1 absorbed From this dynamic 
standpoint such a phenomenon as loss of memory 18 to be 
explained by the presence 1m the total paychic state of an 
fachve repression, +o that the elements said to be forgotten 
ace really beng actively kept out of consciousness” This 
‘peration 1s dependent on affective states which control the 
intellectual operations without otherwise manifesting ther- 
‘elves A common phenomenon due to such affective 
Dromptings ts that which has beea naraed by Ernest Jones 
“rationalization,” 1 the tendency to account for actions 
by reasons which assist in concealing motives that are being 
repressed 

This 1» not the place to explain at large the technical 
methods of the schoo, but reference may be made to these 
Principles which affect the conception of paychology. Of 
‘those the most comprehensive 1s the acceptance of the idea 
of causality ; Freud's postuon anvolves the principle that 
no effect lacks ts cause, and this can only be regarded as 
f truly soentifc standpotst. A method which can claim 
{to chiminate chance from its categones must command the 
highest respect, and Freud has undertaken to explam by 
‘the paychology of everyday lie" just those points which 
the average perton 1s content to regard as“ shps”” or 
‘ ecidents "The other point of supreme maportance is the 
‘belief which this school cherishes that st 1 able to find 
‘universal principles uadeclying all thought-procestes, Its 
‘experimental work wi, if that ix the case, serve as a basis 
for explaining human actions throughout bistory In the 
‘belief that this is possible the school has produced analytical 
atudies of the arfatic and Bterary movements of the past 
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as well as the presect, dealing particularly with myths, 
symbolic ert, philosophical systems and political exbitions, 


$6. Social paycbology and psycho-analyuls co-operate 
to regulate aod reform many aspects of Life. Chief among 
these would be reckoned the phenomena of crime. Bat 
‘these and other albed subjects will not be discussed because 
they are essentially applications of the paychctogical method 
to specie groups of persons. That the application 18 coo- 
sciously made can be seea from the history of the subject 
in the ninsteenth century Gall “localized ” crwalty in bis 
scheme of propensities im 78x crimieality was itself 
assigned to a particular part of the brain (or kull!) with 
the addition of heredity, this easly became 9 theory of 
crummmal types which cock! be Imown by specific marks. 
Lombroso (L'Uomo delsnguente, 1873) made poptlar thus idea 
of criminal types It was opposed by Tarde (La Crimumelid 
compare, and has steady receded veto oblivion, Yet to 
Lomabroso beiongs the credit of onguneting the whole moder 
‘voence of Criminal Anthropology and creatiog that interest 
a the criminal as an sodividua) which bas since passed 
beyond Lombroso’s position To the eather wnters crime 
seemed to be a definite quality of the organism, no Jess than 
red but or a low forehead The first exsential was the 
‘eduction of crime to terms of relatimty and function the 
efiration of specific eames is relative to the stage of civiiza~ 
(Gon at which the act 1 performed’ One act which constitutes 

‘2 funeton of sodividual character Later writers 
accordingly employ « totally diffeest method. In this they 
have been materally aessted by the studies xed ideas ” 
and other forms of hysterta for the work of Janet and bis 
school was seen to be hnghly imsportant in relation to theories 
of responsiblity. 

Tt in cot the business of the psychologist to say whether 
am act is & crime or not : be may give his judgment on the 
person's mental condition without committing himself 
farther, ax the doctor pronounces a man to be dead without 
thereby averting him to be murdered. But this formel 
Actachment cannot be maintained absolutely . the definitions 
of crime and of ineanity ave for nractical purposes ieparable. 
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To this fact we ows the development of Criminal Psychology 
and that modtication af st whach goes by the more fortunate 
title of Criminahsm, These topucs be beyond the boundary 
of our subject. Those who would pursue psychology into 
these complex appheations must study the reveut expo- 
sitions, such as Criminal Peycholagy, by Kans Gross (2911) 
or Modern Theories of Crmmabiy by C. B. de Quiros 
(ig), 
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